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Now! The ultimate 
reflex BNC. 


The most versatile 
camera of | Its s kin 
available - 
today. 


Light weight: 


The new CSC Reflex IIA is a precision scale- 
down of our world famous Reflex II. Weight, 
complete, 89 Ibs. 


Cooke lenses: 


Now you have a choice. The IIA is the only 
reflex BNC engineered to accept Cookes. 
You'll see the big difference when you 
screen your dailies. 


Ultra wide angle: 


Do you use a second camera for your 
dramatic wide angle shots? No need to now. 
The Reflex IIA will accept lenses as short as 
9.8mm—Yes—9.8mm! Look at the exciusive 
creative edge you get with the Reflex I|[A— 


Super speed Zeiss lenses: 


Another exclusive—you can specify aspheric 
ground floating element Zeiss Distagons. 
Scalpel-sharp images at a true T:1.4! 25mm/ 
35mm/50mm/85mm focal lengths are 
available. 


New shutter: 


To further boost lens performance, we’ve 

made an ingenious design —NEW 

change that permits the 

use of anew 200° shutter. “ 

The big advantage, of 

course, is the raised light 

transmission factor. More 

light means smaller 

apertures for increased 

overall sharpness, depth 

of field and brilliance. P ‘ 
Our new BNC Reflex IIAs are immediately 

available. Call or write for details—today. 


camera service center. ine. 


Sree RS ae 
SSOCIATION sales affiliate 


“CAMERA SALES CENTER CORPORATION 


625 WEST 54th STREET *» NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 + 212 757-0906 


TGX-16. 
oesn't look like any other 446mm camera— 
ause it isn’t like any other 146mm camera... 
6is a completely new design, created 
sting limitations. It incorporates soace-age 
Jy unequalled in any other 144mm cine/sound system... 

TGX-16 will create a new reality. 
For information, write or call... 


general camera 


(212) 594-8700 
47‘ oe rotion: New York, N.Y. 100418 


Don’t let the 
Great Frames 
OSS VOU BU... 


AUDIO SERVICES CO. offers five really big-little items 
in its audio system line. They are designed to get you in 
and on camera while the other guys are still unloading 
and tripping over themselves and their equipment. Take 
for instance the DIGITAL BLOOP SLATE- Model AS-2 

It has big 1° numerals in a bright, daylight display, 

count up, down or hold, automatically activates crystal. 
Model AS-3 has built in microphone for slate information. 


If you are budget concious and tired of lugging 
around extra recording equipment, we‘ve figured out a 
way to give you up to twice the recording time on your 
Nagra recorder with our 7° REEL COVER (with the 
cover closed ), and while we’re on the subject, we have 
a CRYSTAL SYNC for Nagra III and IV owners that is 
installed in the recorder with no external cables, is 
compatible with all camera crystal motors and is very 
accurate (10 ppm). 


How about our MODULAR MIXER.- about the size of 
a king size cigarette pack, with 3- mic inputs, V.U. meter, 
line level and microphone level outputs, roll-off filters, 
thumb operated controls and continuous 60 hour battery 
operation. 


Or, our PLAYBACK AMPLIFIER, completely self 
contained and portable, Has a full eight watts of power, 
internal Nicad battery and charger, extremely low noise 
and distortion. 


If any or all of these items interest you, you may order 
or obtain further information regarding specifactions and 
pricing from: 


Distribution pv Art 
Kramer 
Photo 
Marketing — 


23-45 BELL BLVD. BAYSIDE, N.Y. 11360 
(212) 423-2578 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR PROFESSIONAL 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT DEALER. 


Cinema 


inematographer 


laternational Journal of Motion Picture Photography and Production Techaiques 


The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union nor a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization. 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not all 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names. A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be bestowed 
upon a professional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 
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ON THE COVER: A climactic moment as fire devastates “the tallest building in the 
world”, a scene from Irwin Allen’s production of “THE TOWERING INFERNO” for 20th 
Century-Fox and Warner Bros. The super-spectacle was directed by John Guillermin 
(with Irwin Allen directing the action sequences) and photographed by Fred 
Koenekamp, ASC, and Joseph Biroc, ASC. 
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THE END OF THE OTHER HALF. 


But getting the right gear is only half the answer. you originally specified? And, if by some remote 
The other half is where you get it. In effect, the possibility the equipment should fail, do they 
people you get it from. Does the place maintain stand ready to rush out, day or night, rain or 

a full staff of factory-trained technicians? Are shine, with a replacement? If you’re dealing with 
they fanatic about checking and re-checking Camera Mart, the answer to all the above is an 
every piece of gear—however small—before it emphatic yes. But why take our word for it? 
leaves the premises? Are they familiar enough Everybody's making claims these days. Check 
with motion picture problems to suggest another, for yourself. Just ask someone—anyone—who's 
even more suitable piece of equipment than ever dealt with us. 


eee ye se ea Ee tng ee oe eae ROA, Pe ee 


CAMERA MART 456 West 55 Street New York, N.Y. 10019 


You make sense. Tell me more about how Camera Mart 
can solve both halves of my camera problems. 


NAME ate 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 


STATE ZIP 
© 1974, Camera Mart AC974 


CAMERA MA 


THE CAMERA MART INC 


Pease eee eee ee 
eS 


456 W. 55th St..New York, 10019 (212)757-6977 
SALES-SERVICE:-RENTAL 


NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK AT IT... 


BEAULIEU’S “NEWS 16” CAMERA 
IS QUITE AN IMPRESSIVE SYSTEM. 


Beaulieu’s ‘‘News 16” is the professional result of over three years of design, research and critical field test- 
ing by the engineers and technical experts of Beaulieu S.A. 


A light weight, modular camera designed for both single and double system sound filming, the ‘‘News 16” 
Offers: 


Mirror Reflex Viewing (the mirrored shutter always - Automatic/Semi-Automatic Self-Threading of 200’ 
stops in viewing position) or 100’ daylight loads 


Built-in Automatic Power Zoom and Automatic * Choice of Sound Capabilities: 

Diaphragm Control (both with manual override) Single System module (to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the Beaulieu amplifier unit) 

Double System Synchro-Pilot module (3 modes 


Lens Interchangeability (‘“C’’ mount) available—50 Hz, 60 Hz, or 100 Hz) ; 
Double System Crystal module (2 modes avail- 
Interchangeable Variable Speed Motor (12-40 f.p.s.) able — 24 f.p.s. or 25 f.p.s.) 


The modular construction of the camera permits instant and rapid changing of key parts (power supplies, 
motors, lenses, sound modules) without the requirement of tools. A full range of professional accessories 
(batteries, charging units, etc.) are available separately so that the cameraman is able to build up his equip- 
ment, as needed, to suit the requirements of any given shooting assignment. The Beaulieu ‘“‘News 16” basic 
unit comes equipped with either an Angenieux 12-120mm or Angenieux 9.5-57mm zoom lens. 


Full technical information on the “‘News 16” is now available. = 
For further details write to: 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 14225 VENTURA BOULEVARD 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 91403 


Behind-The-Lens Gossen Exposure Meter 
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INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 


ASC TO HOST “BEST 
PHOTOGRAPHED COLLEGE FILM” 
AWARDS EVENT MAY 19 


The American Society of Cinema- 
tographers will host the first annual 
ASC awards event for Best Photo- 
graphed College Film of 1974 on May 
19, it has been announced by Ernest 
Laszlo, president. 

Entries from major universities and 
colleges around the nation have been 
invited, Laszlo said. More than 100 
schools are expected to participate. 

“The ASC, as a leading worldwide 
organization of directors of photog- 
raphy, is hopeful that this new annual 
event will create additional film-making 
opportunities for both potential 
cinematographers and producers from 
college campuses,” Laszlo said. 

An ASC committee — to be named 
later this month — will view prints of the 
entries, with March 31 set as the dead- 
line for submission of 35mm or 16mm 
films. A series of screenings will be 
held by the ASC committee, Laszlo 
noted. 

The national winner will be 
announced at the ASC awards dinner, 


to be held Monday, May 19 at the ASC 
headquarters in Hollywood, at 1782 N. 
Orange Drive. 


FUNNY LADY TO OPEN FILMEX’75 


The 1975 Los Angeles International 
Film Exposition (Filmex) will open with 
the U.S. West Coast Premiere of FUN- 
NY LADY, a Rastar Production from 
Columbia Pictures, on March 13th at 
Plitt’s Century Plaza theatres at the 
ABC Entertainment Center in Century 
City. Details have been jointly an- 
nounced by Gary Essert, Filmex Direc- 
tor, David Begelman, Columbia Pic- 
tures President and Producer Ray 
Stark. Proceeds from the benefit 
premiere will go to Filmex. 

FUNNY LADY stars Barbra Strei- 
sand, James Caan and Omar Sharif. 
The film is produced by Ray Stark, 
directed by Herbert Ross and written 
by Jay Presson Allen and Arnold 
Schulman from a story by Arnold 
Schulman. Roddy McDowall, Ben 
Vereen and Carole Wells are co- 
starred in the film. 

The premiere will be followed by the 


Filmex Society Benefit Ball, a gala’ 


dinner-dance at the Century Plaza 
Hotel in Century City. Tickets for the 


132 


film and Benefit Ball are $100 each 
(tax-deductible) and are available from 
the Filmex office. Tickets for the film 
only will be available beginning 
February 23 by mail order, and March 2 
at the Filmex box-office in the ABC 
Entertainment Center. 

Following the premiere, FUNNY 
LADY will begin its regular engagement 
at Mann’s Chinese Theatre and the 
Avco Center in Westwood. For 
additional information contact the 
Filmex office, Post Office Box 1739, 
Hollywood USA 90028, or call 213/846- 
5530. 


SYNAPSE SUPER-S FILM 
FESTIVAL 


The Second Annual Synapse Super- 
8 Film Festival will be held on April 12, 
1975 on the Syracuse University Cam- 
pus. The purpose of the festival is to 
encourage creative activity in indepen- 
dent film production as well as to 
ascertain the “state of the art” in Super- 
8 filmmaking. 

Synapse is a cable-television station 
of the Syracuse University Union 
providing such programming as live- 
coverage of campus events, pre- 
recorded information and experimental 
video projects. Synapse has also been 
doing experimentation with the inter- 
relationships between video and film, 
particularly Super-8. 

The films will be screened initially by 
Synapse personnel. Final judging will 
be by various local critics, filmmakers, 
and university faculty members. Prize 
money will be awarded on a prorated 
basis; each judge will be allotted a sum 
of money to distribute as he sees fit. 
Honorable Mentions will receive cer- 
tificates. All winning films will be cable- 
casted over the Synapse system. 

All films must be Super-8. They may 
be color or B&W, silent or sound, 18 or 
24 fps. If the film has sound, it must be 
a magnetic stripe on the film, a 
separate cassette or a reel-to-reel tape. 
Cassette or reel-to-reel soundtracks 
must be accompanied with a clear 
statement of synchronization 
procedure. 

Films may be of any subject: 
documentary, sci-fi, drama, travel, 
animation, fiction, experimental or any 
combination thereof. Films must not 
exceed 30 minutes in length. There is a 
$3 entrance fee. Return postage will be 


paid by Synapse. Deadline for entry is 
April 1, 1975. For entry forms or more 
information write to: Synapse Super 8 
Film Festival; c/o Jim Morris; 316 
Waverly Ave.; Syracuse, N.Y. 13210. 


ANGENIEUX SCHEDULES CINE- 
OPTICS CLINIC FOR’75 


Angenieux Corporation of America 
has released a tentative schedule for 
their 1975 cine-optics lens clinics. The 
Angenieux clinics will feature the com- 
plete line of Angenieux lenses and ac- 
cessories displayed on the latest in 
professional cine cameras. All cine 
cameramen are invited to bring their 
Angenieux lenses for free analytical 
inspection and consultation by 
Angenieux technical personnel 
equipped with factory test equipment. 
Representatives of most major profes- 
sional camera manufacturers will also 
be on hand to offer technical advice on 
their equipment. 

These one-day clinics, starting at 
10:00 a.m. and running continuously 
through until 8:00 p.m., will be held 
throughout the United States. The first 
1975 clinics are scheduled for 
February. Premiering will be the clinic 
to be held at the Crown Center Hotel in 
Kansas City, Mo. on February 6th. The 
Howard Johnson’s Downtown in Orlan- 
do, Fla. will be the site of the following 
clinic on February 18th and the Howard 
Johnson’s in Miami, Fla. is scheduled 
for February 20th. 


CITY STATE DATE 


Kansas City Missouri February 6 
Orlando Florida February 18 
Miami Florida February 20 
Phoenix Arizona March 17 
Albuquerque March 19 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma March 21 
San Francisco California May 19 
Seattle Washington May 22 
Milwaukee Wisconsin June 9 
Minneapolis Minnesota 
Memphis Tennessee 
Cincinnati Ohio 
Washington D.C. 
Greensboro North Carolina 
Denver Colorado 

Salt Lake City Utah 

Boston Massachusetts October 20 
Atlanta Georgia November 3 


Further details concerning exact 
locations will be published as soon as 
arrangements have been finalized. For 
additional details and advanced 
registration forms, contact either 
Angenieux Corporation of America, 
Islip Airport, Box 340, Ronkonkoma, 
N.Y. 11779 or Angenieux Service Corp. 
of Ca., 13381 Beach Ave., Venicé, Ca. 
90291. 


New Mexico 


June 11 
July 21 
July 23 
August 4 
August 6 
October 6 
October 8 
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P-30 


alot of projector for the money 


When we introduced the MP-30 Port- 
able 35mm Sound Projector just a few 
months ago we told you it was a lot of 
projector for the money. We pointed 
out its versatility and how it offers top 
quality professional projection combined 
with portability for use in almost any 
type of requirement, from standard 
theater to screening room. Now, there 
are even added advantages to owning 
an MP-30, because in addition to the 
standard model, the MP-30S, we are 
offering the MP-30M, with Interlock, 
and the MP-30X, with Xenon lamphouse, 
still at prices which are the lowest in the 
industry. The MP-30 is a precision craft- 
ed projector priced to fit your budget. 
Check with our Projection Department 


$2295.00 
(Includes all standard features) 


SERVING 


today for details on the MP-30 to fit 
your specific needs. 


Standard Features for 
the MP-30S: 


® Heavy-duty Geneva star and cam 
intermittent. 

@ Interchangeable apertures. 

® Constant speed 1% HP motor, 125V 
AC, 60 Hz. 

© 1000 watt quartz halogen lamp, 
3200°K high light transmission 
efficiency. 
Pre-focus exciter lamp, 6V, 5A. 
Solid state built-in amplifier, 30 watts, 
with tone controls. 
8 ohm output. 
Standard 342” to 5” lens. 


MP-30M $3995.00 
(Includes all standard features plus 
Magnetic Interlock (track and picture), 
projection stand and 12” external 
speaker) 


THE WORLD 


® Solar cell. 

® Built-in speaker. 

® 4000’ reel capacity. 
® Microphone input. 


Optional Accessories: 

Xenon lamphouse and power supply. 
Magnetic interlock (track and picture). 
Anamorphic and super series lenses. 
Power driven takeup (for 6000’ reels). 
Projection stand. 

Automation. 

12” dynamic external speaker. 

220 or 115V, 50 Hz motor. 

Automatic changeovers. 

Selsyn interlock. 

External amplifier for dual operation. 


$3995.00 
(Includes standard features plus 500W 
Xenon lamphouse (in place of quartz 
halogen lamp), projection stand and 
12” external speaker) 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


Sales (213) 985-5500 - 


Rentals (213) 466-3561 


TWX: 910-321-4526 - Cable: GORDENT 
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The Money-Makers 


FILMLINE’S professional color film processors 
for motion picture laboratories. 


The Filmline Models FE-30 and FE-50 are fast, foolproof, troublefree and long-lasting. They turn out con- 
sistently superior work. The design is backed by Filmline’s reputation as the world’s leading manufacturer 
of film processors for the motion picture laboratory industry. 


Now enjoy the benefits of professional equipment incorporating exclusive Filmline features that have paced 
ah state-of-the-art in commercial, industrial and defense installations at a cost lower than processors 
offering less. 


Check the exclusive Filmline features below: 


@“FILMLINE OVERDRIVE FILM TRANSPORT SYSTEM” 
This marvel of engineering completely eliminates 
film breakage, pulled perforations, scratches and 
operator error. The film can be deliberately 
stalled in the machine without film breakage or 
significant change of film footage in solutions. 
The heart of any film processor is the drive 
system. No other film drive system such as 
sprocket drive, bottom drive or simple clutch 
drives with floating lower assemblies can give 
you the performance capability of the unique 
Filmline Overdrive Film Transport System. 

@“TORQUE MOTOR TAKE-UP” gives you constant film 
take-up and does not impose any stress or strain 
on the film itself. Completely independent of the 
film transport system. This FILMLINE feature is 
usually found in professional commercial pro- 
cessors but is incorporated on the FE-30 and 


FE-50 models as standard equipment. Don’t 


settle for less! 


@“TEMP-GUARD”’ positive temperature control sys- 
tem. Completely transistorized circuitry insures 
temperature control to well within processing 
tolerances. Temp-Guard controls temperatures ac- 
curately and without the problems of other 
systems of lesser sophistication. 


®*TURBO-FLOW” impingement dryer. Shortens dry- 
to-dry time, improves film results, and carefully 
controls humidity content of your valuable (and 
sometimes rare) originals. Immediate projection 
capability is assured because the film dries flat 
without the usual curl associated with other 
film processors. 


@ZERO DOWN TIME” The reputation of any film 
processor is only as good as its reliability. The 


MODEL FE-30: 
16mm Color Processor for 
Ektachrome film. Speed 30 


FPM. $16,400 


combination of the exclusive and special added 
Filmline features guarantees trouble-free opera- 
tion with absolute minimum down-time and with- 
out continual operator adjustments. Recapture 
your original investment in 2 years on mainten- 
ance savings alone. Filmline’s ‘“‘Push the button 
and walk-away processing’’ allows inexperienced 
operators to turn out highest quality film. 
“MATERIALS, CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN” All 
Filmline machines are constructed entirely of 
metal and tanks are type 316 stainless steel, 
heliarc welded to government specifications. The 
finest components available are used and rigid 
quality control standards are maintained. 
Compare Filmline features to other processors 
costing more money. Feature-by-feature, a careful 
evaluation will convince you that Filmline offers 
you more for your investment. 


Additional Features included in price of machine (Not as extras). 


Magazine load, daylight operation m Feed-in time delay elevator (completely accessible) # Take-up time delay 
elevator (completely accessible) » Red brass bleach tank, shafts, etc. Prehardener solution filter = Precision 
Filmline Venturi air squeegee prior to drybox entry @ Air vent on prehardener @ Solid state variable speed D.C. 
drive main motor # Bottom drains and valves on all tanks # Extended development time up to two additional 
camera stops at 50 FPM # Pump recirculation of all eight solutions thru spray bars ™ Temperature is sensed in 
the recirculation line ™ All solutions temperature controlled, no chilled water required @ Built-in air compressor 
= Captive bottom assemblies assure you constant footage in each solution m™ Change over from standard develop- 
ing to extended developing can be accomplished in a matter of seconds # Impingement dryer allows shorter put 


through time. 
Aen me 
CORPORATION 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
“When you buy quality Filmline Costs Less” 
(203) TR 8-2433 


Partial listing of Filmline users: Film Laboratories; Technicolor, 
Byron Motion Pictures, TVC Labs, Precision, Reela Film, Bellevue- 
Pathe, Filmhouse, Ltd’, Deluxe General, Capital Film, Movie Lab, 
Radiant, Guffanti Film,’ National Film Board of Canada, Alexander 
Films, Ganadian Defense Medical Center. 

TV Networks and Stations: NBC, CBS, ABC, WMAL, WXYZ, WWL, 
WJXT, WTOP, WCKT, WTVI, WNEW, "WPIX, WOR, WNAC. 

Other: NASA, General Electric, IBM, General Dynamics, United Air- 
craft, General Motors, Eastman Kodak Company, Bell Telephone Labs, 
E. I. DuPont Co. 

Governments: Canada, Mexico, Thialand, United States, Israel, Qatar, 
United National. 


AF 75 


Send for Literature. 


Time & Lease 


All prices F.O.B. 
Plans Available. 


MILFORD, CONN. 


PEOPLE 


The three ingredients that make a great lab. MPL has an abundance of all three. People with 
years of film experience dedicated to serving your needs. Quality of unmatched excellence 
throughout the industry. Service that’s fast, accurate, personal. At MPL we care... about your 
film... your deadline... your budget. ..and you. 


PROCESSING: B & W Reversal, B & W Neg/Pos, Color ECO and EF, 
Color Interneg/Pos, Reg. & Super 8, also 


SOUND: Original Recording, Rerecording, Mixing, Interlock Screen- 
ings, Sound Optical Transfers, Music Libraries 


PRODUCTION SERVICES: Editorial, Conforming A/B Rolls, Titling, 
Film Treatments, Film Lubrication, Scripting 


PRINTING: B & W Interneg/Pos, B & W Reversal, Color Interneg/Pos, 
Kodachrome Prints, Ektachrome Prints, Printing Masters, Reg. & Super 
8, also 


SPECIAL SERVICES: Color or B&W Videotape to Film Transfers, 35 mm 
to 16mm Optical Reductions, 16mm Opticals with Effects, 16mm to 
8mm Reductions 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC, Piedmont CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, 8764 Beverly 
Division, 2517 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Boulevard, West Hollywood, California 90048 
Carolina 28203 
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“ brag anak. our film processors and 


We dint a lot of sein from oul riends. 


To put it bluntly, anyone who thinks 
he can run a company from an ivory 
tower and ignore the feed-back from 
his customers is sadly mistaken. 


Engineers and designers are helpful _ 
to have around, but it’s the guy who’s- 
running the processor and the man 
who’s sweating out the “bottom line” 
who really know the score. 


Aer all, we egies lor best oo 


working mee we can 
units that are much better 
company could do by itself. 


Some of the better features in our 
processors have come from comments 
by customers located all over the world 
(as a matter of fact, from San Fernando 
to Timbuktu!). © 

We listen to every customer, big or 
small. And that includes technicians 
and maintenance people, as well as 
the “big wheels.” 

Believe me, we damn well nena we 
the help we’ve received. 

And we thought this might be a nice 
way to tell all our friends how 

great we think you are. 


7_[REISE 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 


PHONE: (213) 365-3124 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. 
and WALTER STRENGE, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cinematographic problems. Address: 
Q. & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 90028.) 


How do you make a titie with 

white but shaded letters 
superimposed on live-action 
scenes? Another complicated form 
of this titling is observed where the 
titles are dissolved into the next 
ones without necessarily changing 
the live action background, which 
continues all through the series of 
main credit tities. How Is this done? 


Most professional titles are made 

by hand-lettering the text on 
glass in color or black-and-white. The 
title glass is photographed from the 
front, with a black backdrop behind. 
The backdrop is then removed and the 
title shot a second time, with a light 
coming from behind the glass, and this 
serves as a matte. The matte is run 
optically with the background in the 
printing, which produces the effect 
desired, with fading or dissolving being 
accomplished where necessary. 


| am planning a documentary 
Q film on which, for reasons of 
social realism and certain practical 
problems, | do not want to use light- 
ing. Since most of the filming will be 
done at night with the only lighting 
being normal room lights, | have 
been thinking of shooting the film 
with a Super-8 avallable light 
camera using 4X film, then blowing 
it to 16mm on my optical printer, 
what is your thinking on this? 


If you approach Super-8 produc- 

tion with the understanding that 
its reputation for acceptable quality 
applies to direct screen projection of 
the original, to TV transmissions of the 
Original, or reproduction through 
videotape in one form or another, you 
will understand why it should not be 
used as a substitute for 16mm, where 
film copies are the desired end- 
product. 

For a full discussion of problems 
relating to grain size, films available for 
shooting, equipment, etc., see the 
excellent article on Super-8 production 
problems in the November, 1974 issue 
of Filmmakers Newsletter Magazine 


(Vol. 8, #1) by Del Hillgartner. (Address: 
41 Union Square West, New York, NY 
10003). 

In application of Super-8 to TV con- 
sult Journal of the SMPTE (November, 
1974) (862 Scarsdale Ave., Scarsdale, 
NY 10583), 

Sidney P. Solow 


Q I have an assignment to photo- 
graph a series of sporting 
events and have read somewhere 
about a viewfinder that helps pick- 
up and follow fast-moving objects, 
can you tell me more about the 
lens? 


Auxiliary monocular viewfinders 

are used by professional cinema- 
tographers when shooting with very 
long telephoto lenses (600-1200mm) as 
an aid to ‘locking on’ to small and fast- 
moving subjects such as golf balls, 
skiers on a mountain, athletes, etc. 

The monocular viewfinder is set up 
to use with the left eye in parallel with 
the normal reflex finder that the 
cameraman will use with his right eye. 

Once having acquired the subject 
with the left eye the cameraman uses 
his right eye for focus and critical fram- 
ing. 


Monocular viewfinders are supplied 
by Samuelson Film Service Limited of 
London and have been used exten- 
sively to film the last two Olympic 
Games, three World Cup Soccer series 
and many events for ABC’s Wide World 
of Sports programme, etc. | 


To Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the Ist of month, 
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cost to 
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MOTION PICTURE LABORATORY 
210 Semple Street, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 15213 
Phone 412 687-3700 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
640 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19130 
Phone 215 236-9100 
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pre-owned equipment sale 


Comaqu 


16MM CAMERA OUTFITS 
Arri BL, 10-100 Zeiss, APEC. 
Arri BL, 9.5-95 Angenieux,Xti.mtr. 


Arri BL, 12.5-75 Zeiss, O’ Wid. exee-...-.-- 4995. 


Arri M, 12-120 Angenieux 
Arri S, 4-lenses; 10,16,35,75mm.. 
Arri S, 3-lenses; 16,25,50mm 
Arri S, 12-120 Angenieux 
Auricon Super-1200, loaded 
Auricon Super-1200, optical sound. 
Auricon Pro-600, 12-120, mag sound 
Auricon Pro-200 conversion 
Auricon Pro-200, optical sound 
Auricon Cnvsn., 12-120 Angenieux 
Auricon Cavsn., 12-120, mag sound 
Auricon Cnvsn. complete body 
Auricon Cine-Voice II, opt. sound 
Auricon Cine-Voice shell, no guts. 
Beaulieu R16B, 12-120 Angenieux 
Beaulieu R16B, battery, charger 
B&H 70-HR, 2-400’ mags. 
B&H 70-DR, 17-68 Angen. w/finder 
B&H 70-DR, Angen. 10, 50mm lenses.... 
B&H 70-DL, 2-lenses, case. 
B&H 70-DA, 1-lens, case 
B&H 70-Hispeed, requires motor 195. 
Bolex Pro, Conmag pkg New Guar.11395. 
Bolex Pro, Sepmag pkg New Guar. 9595. 
Bolex Pro, Sepmag pkg., excellent. 6795. 
Bolex Pro accessories, like new 
Bolex EBM, 12-120 Angen., loaded 
Bolex SBM Rex-5, 16-100 auto zoom .... 
Bolex Rex-5 brand new body 
Bolex Rex-4, compact 17-85 Switar. 
Bolex Rex4, 25mm f/1.4 Rx Switar 
Bolex Rex-3, 25mm/1.4 Rx Berthiot..... 
Bolex Rex-3, 16mm/1.8 Rx Switar 
Bolex H-16M, 17-85 Cinor w/finder 
Bolex H-16 Reflex, turret model 
Bolex non reflex, turret model 
CP-16 newsreel outfit, 12-120 Ang 
CP-16, battery, chgr., 1-magazine 
Cine Special 11 with two lenses 
Cine Special I! body, 100’ mag.... 
Cine Special |, 4-lenses, 2-mags 
Cine Special |, 1-lens, 1-C/mount 
Cine Special |, 1-lens, 100’ mag 
Eclair ACL, 9.5-95mm, 2-200’ mags 
Eclair ACL, 12-120mm, 2400’ mags 
Eclair ACL, 12-120, 2-400’ New 8995. 
Eclair NPR, 12-120, Xt! motor, mag 
Eclair NPR, 12-120, 1-mag, no motor... 
Eclair NPR body, 12-120 Angenieux 
Eclair NPR, 2-mags, Xtl motor 
Eclair CM-3, 16/35mm outfit 
Canon Scoopic-16 complete outfit. 
Kodak Hispeed, 110-AC, 1000 Fps 
GSAP gun camera w/lens, 24v motor 
Gunsight camera for experimenters 
Cine Kodak B, lens, 16 Fps spring 
B&H 70-Hispeed, needs a door 
16MM CAMERA ACCESSORIES 
ZOOM LENSES 
15-150mm Angen. C mt. finderless 
12-120mm Angen. C mt. 10” finder 
12-120mm Angen. C mt. 7” finder 
12-120mm Angen. Eclair mount 
12.5-75mm Angen. C mt. 7” finder 
17-68mm Angen. C mt. 7” finder. 
17-85mm Cinor C mt. 7” finder 
17-85mm Cinor Compact f/3.5 C mt 
17-85mm Monital f/2 C mt 
8-26mm Monital f/1,6 C mt. 
18-86mm Switar 2.5 C mt.auto iris 
25-100mm Canon f/1.8 C mt 
25-100mm Cinor f/2.4 S mt. 7” fdr 
20-60mm Cinor C mt. coupled finder. 
ARRI FIXED LENSES 
10mm f/1.8 Schneider Cinegon 
11.5mm f/1.9 Schneider Xenon 
12.5mm T/2 Cooke Kinetal 
37.5mm T/2 Cooke Kinetal 
300mm £/4 Kilfit, cradle, case 
C MOUNT FIXED LENSES 
10mm f/1.6 Rx Switar 
10mm f/1.8 Angenieux 
25mm 1.4 Rx Switar New $179. 
50mm f/1.3 Angenieux 
75mm £/2.5 Angenieux... 
300mm £/4.5 Century Athenar 


OTHER 16MM ACCESSORIES 
Arri BL magnetic module w/amp 
Arri BL 110v sync motor w/gear 
Arri BL heater barney, repairs 
Angen. prism finder for Eclair,... 
Arri S offset periscope finder 
Arri S 110v sync motor 
Arri S metal blimp with motor. 
Doiflex bellows matte box w/rod 
Bolex B matte box, rods, mattes. 
Bolex MST motor w/battery 
Bolex Unimotor B with cable 


Eclair NPR 400’ film magazine 

Eclair CM3 400’ film magazine 

Eclair NPR 1200’ magazine adapter. 

Eastman 1200’ Kinescope magazine 

35MM CAMERA OUTFITS 

Arri 11C/T, 35-140mm Angenieux, crystal 
motor, mag, custom blimp, acc 

Arri 11C, 25-250mm Angenieux, crystal 
motor, mags, metal blimp, acc 

B&H 2709 animation outfit, loaded 

B&H 2709 Printer camera w/access 

Cineflex, 2-mags, 2-lenses, motor.......... 

Cunningham 400’mag w/pin register 

Cunningham camera, motor, finder. 

Eyemo Spider, compl. 400’ outfit 

Eyemo Spider, 3-lenses, finder 

Eyemo Spider, 2-lenses, finder 

Eyemo Turret late mdl., 2” lens. 

Wall, complete sound camera pkg 

Wall, adapted for filmstrip use 

Wall, galvo, 3-lenses, mag. no amp........ Z 

35MM CAMERA ACCESSORIE 

25-250mm Angen. Arri mt., cradle 

35-140mm Angen. Arri mt., motor 

50mm f/2 Kinoptic, Arri mount 

50mm f/2 Schneider, Arri mount 

Super Baltars in R35 mounts 


Various Kinoptic lenses for CM3 
Arri bellows matte box w/rod 
Arri 400’ forward run color mag.... 
Arri 400’ geared color magazine 
B&H 1000’ Bipack printer magazine 
B&H 2709 animation motor 
Eclair 400’ horizontal mayazine 
Eclair 100’ magazine for CM3 
Eclair CM3 110v sync motor 
Eclair CM3 110v wild motor 
Eclair CM3 110v slow speed motor 
Eclair CM3 1000’ studio blimp 
Eclair CM3 Aquaflex housing w/acc 
POWER SUPPLY & LIGHTING 
Frezzi 1000-DX transistor inverter 
Frezzi 1000-DXC crystal inverter. 
Frezzi 100-D 110v inverter, rebuilt 
Frezzi 500-A 30v portable light 
Frezzi 500-A light pack only 
Magna Tech 16v to 110v inverter 
FMC vibrator type inverter, case 
Sun Gun 1000w head w/lamp 
Sun Gun 1000w handheld w/lamp 
Colortran two 5-lite pans, convtr. 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 
Amega 16mm portable recorder 
Amega 16mm recorder with Dolby 
Ampex 351%” rack mt. recorder. 
Ampex 400%” two case recorder 
EDI %” tiny pocket recorder 
Magnasync 16mm 2-case recorder 
Magnasync 16mm 1-case recorder 
Magnasync 35mm rack mt. recorder 
Magnasync 2-16mm dubbers w/rack 
Magnasync 35mm 4-track recorder 
Nagra III sync recorder w/case 
Nagra IV-L sync recorder w/access. 
Stancil Hof. S7 16mm recorder 
Tandberg 11-P %" sync recorder 
Uher 1000-L sync recorder w/case 
Westrex 35mm magnetic recordet.......... 
Westrex 16mm magnetic recorder. 
SOUND ACCESSORIES 
Auricon S galvo $249. V-area galvo 
3-input Xtr. amplif. for Auricon............ 
Sennheiser wireless mic system..........00. 
Magnasync 4 channel mic mixet............ 


Each 349. 
Zolomatics 28-280mm f/3.8 BNCR mt.. 1195. 


PRODUCTION ACCESSORIES 
COMQUIP Animation Compound...New Item 
Features: 13x15x5” size, full 12 
fields, N-S E-W movement, 1/20” 
scales, 2 peg bars, glass platen 
& backing, all metal.........New Price $1195. 
Bolex deluxe 2-light title stand...........00 
Bolex 8mm title stand w/access, 
Collimator, handheld, battery opn 
Directors finder, 10-75mm, case. 
Honeywell 3 deg. spot meter 
Photospot 5 deg. Spectra attachmt. 
Weston Master II meter w/case 
Leitz Reprovit 2A slidefilm stand 
Leitz Reprovit 2 slidefilm stand 
EDITING EQUIPMENT 
Atlas 16mm table, 2-pix, 2-sound 
Moviola 16/16mm upright editor. 
Moviola URS mag/opt squawk box 
Camart 16mm opt. reader w/base. 
Precision 16mm opt. reader w/amp 
Moviola differential rewinds 
Presto 35mm butt weld splicer 
Griswold 35mm hot splicer 
Hollywood 35mm tape splicer............... 95. 
Synchros, 3-35mm $110 435mm 129. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Cramer 16mm reversal processor 
Maurermatic monobath processor 
Houston A-2 16/35mm processor. 
Telematic 16mm 21 light printer 
Shuster 16mm to Super-8 printer. 
Film inspection machine 16mm 
Perforator 35ntm standard pitch 
Perforator Quad Super-8 pitch 
Slitter, slits 16mm to 2 8mm 
Perforator punch and die set 
PROJECTORS 
Bauer Studio 16 interlock............... New 3795. 
Siemens 16 sync interlock 
B&H 302 16 magnetic/optical Bess 
B&H 552 16 optical, autoload............... 
B&H 399 16 optical Specialist... 
B&H 385 16 optical, 1-case 
B&H 25w power speaker-amplifier 
Kodak AVO85 16 optical, 1-case........... 
L&W 224-A Analyst 16mm 1-24 fps 
Kodak Busch 16mm continuous. 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT 
COMQUIP FIXED LENS ADAPTOR.New Pro. 
Adapts 35mm Cine and S-L-R lenses 
to color TV cameras. Permits wide 
angles, macro focusing and special 
effects not possible with conven- 
tional zoom lenses. New Price 2350. 
Craig-Victor 4" video recorder 
Sony U-matic colgr recorder 
Sony U-matic color player 
RCA TK-26 color camera chain 
Canon 25-100mm f/1.8 C mt. zoom...... 
CCTV 3 on 1 camera system B&W. 
GBC security system w/intercom 
Hitachi B&W camera, 9” monitor 
Packard Bell B&W TV camera 
B&W monitors 25” $195 
Dry switcher 5 video-audio inputs. 
Video screen 6’x8’, frame, case 
Empty 1 hr. 2” video tape reels 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Gas generator 12/115/230v 3500w........ 
Angen. dove prism cnvsn adapter 
Milliken 500 fps 16mm camera 
7242 film 16mm 400’ mag-stripe 
Mag tape 16mm 1200’ full coat 
Mag tape 35mm 1000’ full coat......... 
Sync motor 115v 1/75 HP 1800 rpm 
Scope lens for 16mm projectors............ 
Super Graphic 4x5 camera outfit 
DuKane filmstrip-audio projector 
Overhead transparency projector. 
Pathe leather camera case 


Beaulieu 4008ZM2, 8-64 Angenieux. 

Photo Sonics 500P camera outfit 

Eclair NPR, 12-120, 2-mags, Xtl. 

Moviola 16 Editor 2x3 pix...........ss0es 
WANTED 

Wanted, all kinds of good equipment. We 

pay top dealer prices, top trade in values. 


Comauip Inc. 366 S Maple Ave.,Glen Rock,N.J. O7452 (201) 444-3800 


All items used unless otherwise indicated ... All items subject to prior sale ... Much more available at big savings 
Call or write for quotes ... Your money refunded in 19 days if not satisfied ... Trades accepted ... Shipping charges 
additional .. . Prices subject to change without notice .. . BankAmericard and Master Charge honored . . . Open Saturdays 
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DON’T RENT IT 
UNLESS YOU'RE PREPARED 
TO OWNIT. 


It's that good. And 
that flexible. As a con- 
ventional f/2.212-420mm 
zoom, the Canon Macro 
provides superior per- 
formance, thanks to its 
advanced design, in- 
cluding an artificial fluo- 
rite element that reduces 
chromatic aberration to 
near-treoretical limits. 
Providing the kind of 
sharoness you'd expect 
from the finest primes. 

But that’s just the begin- 
ning. As a macro, it pro- 
vides the closest closeups 
yet, focusing to millimetert!) 
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you can actually 
achieve the effect of 
dollying without mov- 

ing the camera— 
changing focal point 
while maintaining con- 
stant field size, tracking 

a moving subject. 

But don’t take our word 
for it. Take advantage of 
our introductory offer. Fill 

in the coupon, bring it to 
one of the participating 
Canon dealers listed 
below, and get a S10 dis- 
count on your first rental of 
the lens. But don’t say we 
didn’t warn you: to rent one 


SSE h ea eS 


from its front element. And if 
it did nothing more, the 
Canon Macro would prob- 


is to want one for yourself . 


ably be the most versatile | 40 INTRODUCTORY RENTAL OFFER 


146mm lens available. Yet, there’s © This coupon is good for a S10 discount on normal rental rates from 
more FE, Participating Canon dealers. Offer good until March 31,1975. Offer 
ee | only good on initial rental of a Canon 12-120mm Macro Zoom, and 
With this remarkable lens, you can rack may be revoked at dealer's discretion. 


focus from extra-closeup to distant NAME 

subject, simply by rotating the macro COMPANY 
ring, giving you enormous creative pos- F ADDRESS 
sibilities. And by using the zoom control, CITY STATE 7IP 


Canon 


Professional Motion Picture Division, 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, N.Y. 11040 (516) 488-6700, 
123 East Paularino Avenue, Costa Mesa, Ca 92626(714) 979-6000 


Galaxy Film-Service Helix Skinner Studios 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
612-920-9300 312-944-4400 415-986-5040 

San Francisco, Calif. General Camera Mobius Standard Theatre Supply 
415-495-3852 N.Y, N.Y. 242-594-8700 NY,NY. 212-758-3770 Greensboro, N.C. 

Alan Gordon Enterprises Gordon Yoder Oscar H. Hirt 919-621-3036 

Los Angeles, Calif. Dallas, Texas Philadelphia, Pa. Victor Duncan 
213-466-3561 214-357-3045 215-629-8550 Dallas 214-369-4165 
Camera Mart Photomart Chicago 312-321-9406 
NY,NY. 242-757-6977 Orlando, Fla. Detroit 313-371-4920 
305-851-2780 


PARTICIPATING 
DEALER LIST 
Adolph Gasser 
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CINEMA WORKSHOP, 


By ANTON WILSON 


MOTORS 


We have taken a look at the various 
types of camera-drive motors and the 
corresponding methods of synching 
sound with 1/4” recorders. The gover- 
nor motor and synchronous motor 
have enjoyed a long reign, but the 
crystal-servo motor is rapidly becom- 
ing the most popular. Virtually every 
new camera designed in the last five 
years incorporates a crystal-servo 
drive. At the present time there exists 
an interesting situation. During this 
transition period of “crystalization”, 
there is still a vast majority of governor 
and synchronous motors in use. It is 
not uncommon to find cameras with 
different types of motors on the same 
location. It may be beneficial to take 
another look at these motor systems to 
determine just how compatible they are 
with each other. 

Speed accuracy is the name of the 
game and the crystal motor wins. Its 
accuracy of 1/1000% is absolute, as it 
represents less than + 1/2 frame in 30 
minutes. The accuracy of the syn- 
chronous motor is actually controlled 
by the power company, since it is the 
frequency of the mains that controls the 
motor speed. Most power companies in 
the United States will maintain better 
than + .05 Hz, or about 1/10% 
accuracy. The power companies 
monitor the frequency and correct over 
a 24-hour period, so that timing 
devices, such as clocks, will give the 
correct time. Thus, over long periods of 
time, the frequency may be considered 
absolutely stable. Yet, at any given 
moment the frequency may fluctuate 
1/10% from absolute. What this boils 
down to is that a synchronous motor 
has an effective accuracy of 1/10%. (In 
practice | have found that the tolerance 
of the power company to be much 
tighter; more like 1/30% to as good as 
1/1000%. However, the power com- 
panies quote 1/10% and it would be 
best to consider this figure, to be on the 
safe side). Lastly, the governor motor 
has an accuracy of + 1%. 

Now let’s compare motors. The 
crystal motor speed maintains absolute 
accuracy of 1/1000%. It is controlled by 
an internal reference signal. The 
reference signal for the Nagra comes 
from a similar crystal with the same 
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precision. The synchronous motor runs 
with an accuracy of better than 1/10% 
and is controlled by a signal — in this 
case, external (the mains frequency). 

The governor motor runs with an 
accuracy of 1% and is not controlled by 
any signal. The reference for the Nagra 
comes from a generator geared to the 
motor. 


One can immediately assume the 
following generalizations: 

1. Any number of cameras with syn- 
chronous motors can be used with any 
number of crystal-equipped Nagras 
with no distance limitation. 

2. Any number of cameras with syn- 
chronous motors can be used with any 
number of Nagras that are mains 
referenced. Again there is no distance 
limitation. Five cameras with syn- 
chronous motors can be covering an 
event from rooftops several miles 


apart and still be in sync. 


3. Only one governor camera and 
Nagra can be used at a time and dis- 
tance is obviously limited by the length 
of the sync cable. 

Now let’s look at mixing the systems. 
The first combination that is usually 
attempted is the use of a synchronous 
motor camera in conjunction with a 
crystal camera/Nagra set-up, or vice 
versa. From the aforementioned 
tolerances it should be obvious that this 
will not work in theory. The crystal is 
absolute (1/1000%), while the sync 
motor can fluctuate as much as + 
1/10%, or as much as 100 times the 
required tolerance for perfect sync. But 
theory is never the last word. Depend- 
ing on the stability of the power line at 
the given moment, a-sync motor will 
maintain sync with a crystal system 
(and vice versa) for at least 30 seconds 
and, more typically, for a full minute. It 
is possible that sync may be main- 
tained for longer periods (up to three 
minutes) but this is purely by chance. 
To play it safe, keep takes between 30 
seconds and a minute. The odd camera 
can be kept running for a full magazine, 
but don’t expect to find any particular 
segments in sync longer than a minute. 

The next attempt involves the use of 
a governor-controlled camera as a cut- 
away camera in a crystal or sync set up. 
You might as well shoot with your lens 
cap on if you expect to be in sync 


longer than a few seconds. Sync will 
usually go out within the first three 
seconds. Some cameramen have 
lucked out with as much as 20 or more 
seconds of sync, but this is again by 
chance. Don’t count on more than five 
seconds and you won't be disap- 
pointed. 

There are a few more special cases 
of compatibility. Many crystal servo 
motors have a “slave” option. This 
means that the internal crystal signal 
can be disconnected and an external 
signal can be made to control camera 
speed. One or more crystal cameras 
can be made to run in sync with a 
governor camera by feeding the 
pilotone signal from the governor 
camera to the slave inputs of the crystal 
cameras, as well as to the Nagra. The 
crystal cameras will thus follow the fluc- 
tuations of the governor camera. This, 
of course, involves a lot of cables and 
can get messy. Likewise, the crystal 
cameras can be used in a synchronous 
motor set-up by feeding a 60 Hz (or 50 
Hz) signal from the mains into the slave 
input. This, in essence, makes the 
crystal motor a synchronous motor. 
The crystal servo system locks onto 
mains frequency in lieu of the internal 
crystal frequency. This mode of opera- 
tion is fairly practical and could come in 
handy in many applications. 


A camera with a synchronous motor 
can be made into a crystal camera by 
powering the camera with a portable 
crystal-type 120-volt invertor, such as 
the Frezzolini. When powered by such a 
device, the synchronous camera 
becomes a crystal camera for all 
intents and purposes. 

If you plan to mix crystal cameras 
with synchronous or governor 
cameras, there is a simple method to 
determine exactly how long you will 
maintain sync. Obtain a crystal strobe 
such as the Image Devices 
“Crystachek”. Direct the strobe light at 
a one rev/frame gear or the pulldown 
claw. 

With camera running, the gear or 
claw will appear almost stationary. If 
you look carefully, however, the gear or 
claw will be slowly moving. Determine 
the time necessary for the gear to make 
one complete revolution or the claw 
Continued on Page 227 
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The 
Lightweight § 
hamp 


MITCHELL 
MARK III 


Compactness and mobility are the keywords in this new era of 
cinematography, but both would be meaningless without the un- 
paralleled performance that has made Mitchell cameras the first 
choice of professional film makers since 1921. This ‘standard of 
quality” is why the Mitchell Mark IIl is number one among the new 
35mm professional “shoulder” cameras. 


Light in weight but heavy in performance, the Mark Ill has the 
distinctive features that made its predecessors famous — and more! 


LIGHT WEIGHT — Magnesium castings are used to keep the 
weight of the camera to 25 pounds without sacrificing Mitchell qual- 


ity. 


SILENT — New design techniques insure that the camera output 
sound level is in the low 30 DB range. 


FILM TRANSPORT — The world famous Mitchell intermittent 
movement used in the Mark Ill has been proven over many years in 
predecessor cameras for all types of filming. Dual register pins with 
dual pulldown claws assure absolute film control. 


CRYSTAL CONTROL — The DC motor is crystal controlled to 
assure plus or minus 15 parts per million accuracy for precision 
sound synchronization. The same accuracy is maintained at all 
variable speeds of 8-16-24-25-28-32 fps. 50 and 60 Hz sync pulse 
output for cabled sound recording. Automatic out-of-sync light is 
visible in the viewing system. The automatic slate system fogs film in 
the gate and sends a signal to the tape recorder. 


REFLEX VIEWING — Rotary mirror reflex shutter with brilliant F2.2 


— 6.0 power viewing optics. Generous 6mm diameter exit pupil 
provides maximum eye comfort. 
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LENS MOUNT — BNCR lens mount; accepts any zoom or prime 
lenses mounted for BNCR cameras. 


MAGAZINE — 400 and 1000 foot capacities. 


For further details contact your nearest Mitchell representative: 


Australia & New Zealand — Filmtronics, Pty. Ltd. 

Hong Kong — Salon Films, Ltd. 

India — Central Camera Private, Ltd. 

Italy — Equipaggiamento Cinematografico Europeo s.r.i. 


Japan — NAC Incorporated. 


MITCHELL 


CAMERA CORPORATION 
666 W. Harvard Street, Glendale, California 90209 (213) 245-1085. 
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the LOW COST way to 
high quality, high speed 
continuous optical super 8 
reduction printing 
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Dp ters oN “the printer people’ PETERSON ENTERPRISES, INC. 
1840 Pickwick Avenue, Glenview, Illinois 60025 (312) 729-1010 (312) 273-2422 
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The Auricon Camera is a jewel 


BACH 


THE [Austen LINE of fime craftsmanship... 
OF 16MM PROFESSIONAL 


CAMERAS 
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CINE-VOICE If 
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JEWEL-LIKE INTERIOR OF 

THE AURICON ‘'SUPER-1200"' 

FAMILIAR TO PROFESSIONAL CAMERAMEN 
ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


AURICON ‘'PRO-600"" 
600 FT. RUNS 16-1/2 MIN. 
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GUARANTEE 


All Auricon Equipment is sold 
with a 30-day money back 
Guarantee and a 1 year 
Service Warranty. You must be 
satisfied! 
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WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE 
COPY OF THIS 
74 PAGE 
j_ ~=AURICON 
: CATALOG 


GET BEHIND AN 
AURICON “SUPER-1200”.. 
-..and know the real 
satisfaction of filming with 
a truly Professional Camera! 


a 


---FOR JEWEL-LIKE PRECISION IN FILMING ROCK-STEADY MOTION PICTURES! 


The Auricon ‘‘Super-1200”, like all Auricon 16mm Professional Cameras, is a superb picture-taking instrument. 
Every precision-engineered part of this finest of all 16mm Cameras is carefully built and assembled with the 
rare watch-maker skill of old-world craftsmanship, combined with modern, space-age know-how in optics and 
electronics. The Auricon “Super-1200” actually contains jewels'in the Camera-Gate! This polished Sapphire 


Film-Gate is guaranteed frictionless and wear-proof for in-focus and scratch-free pictures, regardless of how 
much film you run through the Camera! Among the many professional features of the ‘‘Super-1200” is Reflex 
Ground-Glass Focusing through the Camera lens. All this, and high-fidelity, optical or magnetic, single-system or 
double-system sound-recording capabilities which are unmatched by any other camera in the world! Write 
for free, illustrated Auricon Catalog fully describing this rare jewel of fine craftsmanship. 


BACH AURICON, Inc. 


S202 Romaine St., Hollywood 38, California 
HOnirwoop 2-O9231 


AURICON ...THE PROFESSIONAL CAMERA - STANDARD OF THE 16MM SOUND INDUSTRY SINCE 1931 


PERSONALITIES ON PARADE 


Jean Renoir’s moving and delightful 
autobiography, MY LIFE AND MY 
FILMS, illuminates a span of personal 
filmmaking that produced some of the 
medium’s lasting masterpieces. Now 
turned 80, Renoir evokes vividly and 
with wry humor his artistic accom- 
plishments, his failures and 
frustrations, his friends and associates, 
and offers a sensitive account of his 
philosophical outlook. (Atheneum $10.) 


In his compact and persuasive biog- 
‘raphy, CLINT EASTWOOD, Stuart M. 
Kaminsky reveals the psychological 
dilemmas of reconciling an innate striv- 
ing for privacy with the necessities of 
public exposure. (Signet $1.50) 


In THE WESTERN FILMS OF JOHN 
FORD, J. A. Place provides an insight- 
ful and knowledgeable study of Ford’s 
epic vision of the West illustrated with 
numerous stills and fr’.me blowups, the 
book offers percep’.ve comments on 
the mythological function of Western 
heroes caug!.t in the subtle 
relationships -f the individual and 
society. (Citad’ 1 $12.) 


The outs.anding merit of Roger 
Manvell’s |iography, CHAPLIN, is his 
meticulot's research into and resolu- 
tion of t'.e factual discrepancies found 
in ma’.y previous works and some- 
times compounded by the master com- 
edian himself. It is a perceptive probe 
of Chaplin’s persona and a nearly 
definitive, skillfully written account of 
his career. (Little Brown $6.95) 


The life of one of our most successful 
screen and stage writers is 
documented in GEORGE S. KAUF- 
MAN AND HIS FRIENDS, a superlative 
biography by Scott Meredith. This 
massive (723 pages) and entertaining 
memoir offers an intimate chronicle of 
a lively era and of its fascinating 
protagonists. (Doubleday $12.50.) 


Arthur Lennig, a teacher of cinema at 
New York State U., writes an inspiring 
and melancholy biography of his 
youthful dream figure, THE COUNT: 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BELA 
“DRACULA” LUGOSI. From matinee 
idol to stereotyped screen villain, 
Lugosi’s career is recounted with com- 
passion and candor in well-researched 
facts. A carefully compiled filmog- 
raphy is appended. (Putnam $10.) 


The seminal contribution of British 
documentary filmmakers is recorded 
by one of them, director Harry Watt, in 
DON’T LOOK INTO THE CAMERA. This 
lively, humorous book centers on the 
war years when the timeliness and 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


relevancy of the genre were per- 
manently established. (St. Martin’s 
$6.95) 


A literate and insightful biography of 
Paul Muni, ACTOR, is the work of play- 
wright Jerome Lawrence in whose 
stage production “Inherit the Wind” 
Muni gave a memorable performance. 
Rich in humorous anecdotes and 
fascinating facts, this is an affectionate, 
analytical study of a talented and tor- 
tured man. (Putnam $10.) 


_ From Broadway to Hollywood and 
back, Harold Clurman surveys in his 
autobiographical ALL PEOPLE ARE 
FAMOUS a career that encompasses 
theater, movies and literature. His 
gregarious nature, his understanding 
of people, his affinity with artists in all 
media give his memoirs the rich texture 
of a thoroughly-enjoyed life. (Harcourt 
Brace $8.95) 


_ A detailed study of the director's 17 
‘major works, THE FILMS OF FRANK 
CAPRA by Donald C. Willis explores 
the themes and the artistry of one of the 
most thoughtful craftsmen of his 
generation. The focus is on Capra’s 
consistency in handling his films’ 
recurrent motif: the longing for life ver- 
sus the longing for escape from life. 
(Scarecrow $7.50) 


An attractive gallery of featured 
players who never achieved real star- 
dom but commanded popular appeal is 
surveyed in STAR QUALITY by Arthur 
F. McClure and Ken D. Jones. From 
Van Heflin to William Bendix, from 
Carole Landis to Carmen Miranda, 79 
screen performers are reviewed in con- 
cise biographical sketches with an 
abundance of stills. (Barnes $15.) 


FILM FACTS AND FEATS 

The 12th edition of Peter Cowie’s in- 
valuable annual, INTERNATIONAL 
FILM GUIDE 1975 is an encyclopedic 
640-page survey of the movie world, 
summarizing production in over 50 
countries and dealing with all related 
film activities, from music to archives, 
alternative cinema to subtitling. 
(Barnes $3.95) 


* * 


The collaboration between artist and 


machine is explored in COMPUTER: 


ANIMATION by 25 international 
specialists. Their assessment deals 
,with the widespread practice of 
harnessing an electronic tool to an 
essentially creative process for greater 
efficiency and economy in studio 
operations. (Hastings House $20.) 


Janet Arnold’s A HANDBOOK OF 
COSTUME, a scholarly research 
manual for period movies, provides an 
authoritative guide to literary sources 
of wearing apparel study, as well as 
data available from painting, sculpture, 
tapestry, photographs and film. 
(Phillips Publ., 305 W. 86 St., NYC 
10024 $20.) 

In an expanded edition of his FILM 
FANTASY SCRAPBOOK, Hollywood’s 
leading creator of special effects, Ray 
Harryhausen, provides a striking dis- 
play of over 250 photographs depict- 
ing his most spectacular achievements, 
such as One Billion Years B.C. (Barnes 
$15.) 


* * * 


Edited by B. V. Dharap, INDIAN 
FILMS 1973 lists 448 features made in 
17 dialects among a wealth of pertinent 
data. This informative annual survey 
comments on the problems, trends and 
accomplishments of India’s motion pic- 
ture industry. (Paragon Books 14 E. 38 
St. NYC 10016 $8.50) 


* 


A vivid pictorial record of two thou- 
sand years of music history as cap- 
tured in great paintings and sculptures 
is displayed in Lucien Alberti’s MUSIC 
OF THE WESTERN WORLD, a rich 
source of information invaluable for 
authenticity in film production. (Crown 
$12.95) 


* * * 


MOVIE MISCELLANI 


Kenneth W. Leish’s history of the 
movies, CINEMA, is a comprehensive, 
richly illustrated account of the 
medium’s development that correlates 
movies’ growth and world events. 
(Newsweek $10.) 

Jeanne Betancourt reviews and 
catalogs, in WOMEN IN FOCUS, some 
90 ‘“non-sexist and feminist” films. 
Most interesting are the short bios of 


~ women filmmakers that disclose their 


backgrounds, occupations and 
interests. (Pflaum/Standard 
$14.60/10.) 

The origins of motion picture drama- 
turgy are explored by John L. Fell in 
FILM AND THE NARRATIVE 
TRADITION, tracing the movies’ literary 
form to the Victorian era’s belletristics 
and technological progress. 
(Oklahoma U. Press $9.95) 

Film critic and social Dwight Mac- : 
donald’s “essays and. afterthoughts” 
collected in DISCRIMINATIONS dis- 
cuss Hollywood pungently in a piece 
called ‘“‘No Art And No Box Office. 
(Grossman $15.) 
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Eclair® is a trade mark of Eclair International, France 


In case there are 
any skeptics left. 


We think there is convincing evidence that 
the French Eclair ACL is the finest 16mm cam- 
era of its kind in the world. 

From the beginning, the ACL was designed 
to incorporate the most successful features of 
the world-famous Eclair NPR. But the ACL 
was designed to be even smaller and lighter. 
The simplicity with which it was engineered 
assures a compact, flexible, mechanically reli- 
able camera. 

Just in case we still haven’t convinced you 
of its superiority, here are three impressive 
new developments. 


The French ACL now boasts an all-new, 
heavy-duty, variable speed, crystal control 
motor that lets you film at speeds of 8, 12, 
24/25, 50 or 75 fps. It is so incredibly accurate 
that within 400 ft. of continuous running, the 
maximum discrepancy between picture and 
sound is 1/12th of a frame. 

In all, it is the finest motor ever developed 
for this camera. 


The French ACL also has a new instant 
snap-on, 400 ft. coaxial magazine. It features a 


proven drive and takeup system to insure 
silent operation and unquestioned reliability. 
It also borrows its double counter system from 
the NPR so it indicates the amount of unex- 
posed footage remaining in both feet and 
meters. 
7 7 The French 

ACL features an 
exclusive new 
through-the-lens 

light exposure 
-/|monitoring de- 

= I vice called LED 7. 

The LED 7 system incorporates seven light 
emitting diodes in the viewfinder which light 
up to alert you instantly to any deviation in 
exposure level from a given setting. 

LED 7 allows you to readjust the aperture 
setting to compensate for changes in light 
without your eyes leaving the viewfinder. 

Other manufacturers are continually forced 
to develop new models. The Finch Eclair 
ACL has been engineered so well that all we 
have to do to stay ahead is to add to our basic 
model. 


The French Eclair ACL 
E- Cam Company 


P.O. Box 3955, North Hollywood, Calif. 91609 
(213) 466-3700 


For the complete line of French Eclair cameras including the NPR, the ACL, the Cameflex CM-3, the GV-16 and 
the GV-35, contact your local dealer or the E-Cam Company. 
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MILO FELON ANTEC 


we : a S 


RALPH G. WEISINGER, AWARD-WINNING CAMERAMAN-DIRECTOR, AVON PRODUCTIONS 


This is the verbatim text of an unsolicited letter received from Mr. Weisinger, reproduced with his permission: 


“T thought you’d be interested 

to know that our 6-plate M-77 

Moviola has recently had its 

first replacement part. It was the film slide, 
and after estimating how many feet of film 
passed over it, I figured it might be wear- 
ing a little bit. The total cost of the replace- 
ment was $6.00. 


Since we bought the machine we 
estimate that we have run 250,000 
feet of original material thru 
the machine without a scratch, 
add to that 250,000 feet of 
workprint material, which was 
then cut down to approximate- 

ly 35,000 feet of edited footage. 


A conservative estimate of 
all this footage running back 
and forth, at up to 240 frames 
a second, for at least 125 round trips, gives 
us a rough figure of just under 5 million 
feet of film. 
No other piece of equipment in our inven- 
tory has performed so flawlessly 
and without maintenance or down 
time. It’s probably’ the best in- 
vestment we ever made and 
that’s why we bought a 4-plate 
model to keep our 6-plater com- 
pany.” 
Ralph G. Weisinger 
Avon Productions Ine. 


‘magnasync Need we say more? 


magnasync /moviola corporation 


A Subsidiary of Craig Corporation 
5539 RIVERTON AVENUE / NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 / (213) 877-2791 
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EDITING 


Sonorex 

Graflex 

Kodak 

Maier Hancock 
Guillotine 

Arrivox Tandberg 
Moviscop 
Magnasync Moviola 
Neumade 

Spindler & Sauppe 
Dalite Screen 


Polacoat Screens 


LIGHTING 
Lowell 
Colortran 

Kliegl 

Capitol 

Altman 

Spectra 

Gossen 
TRIPODS 
Birns & Sawyers 
Davis & Sanford 
O'Connor 


Miller 


(919) 272-6165 


tal 


FILMING A FEATURE IN THE SOUTH 


WE HAVE THE NEW QUIET 35 BL own our 
RENTAL DEPARTMENT. CONTACT US FOR ALL YOUR 


CINEMATOGRAPHY NEW, USED AND RENTAL NEEDS. 


CINEMATOGRAPHY & AUDIOVISUAL 
SALES, SERVICE, & RENTALS 


125 HIGGINS STREET PO.BOX 20660 GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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nit Theatre Spl, ” 


CAMERAS 


Arriflex 


Auricon 


Eclair 


Cinema Beaulieu 
Bell & Howell 
Canon 

Nikon 

Pro Bolex 

CP 16 
Konica 
AUDIO 

AKG 

Cine 60 
Frezzolini 
Telex 

Norelco 
Magnecord 
Electro Voice 
Sennheiser 
Shure 

Sony 
Wollensak 
Nagra 


Vega 


TOLL FREE 1-800-632-0225(N.C.) 1-800-334-0201 (S.Ohio, S.C.,Va.,W.Va.,Tenn., Del.,D.C.,Ga.,Md.) 


LUCIEN ANDRIOT, ASC 


Lucien Andriot was born in Paris, 
France, on November 19, 1892. At the 
age of sixteen he immigrated to the 
United States with a job on the lab staff 
of the Eclair Film Company after one 
year of service with them in France. 
Andriot worked another two years in 
the lab in Fort Lee, New Jersey before 
he decided to branch out and become 
a cameraman. 

As a cameraman he, as all of our 
pioneer cameramen seemed to have 
done, would shoot a one-reeler and 
then develop, print and sometimes pro- 
ject the print himself. 

During the First World War Lucien 
joined the American Army and was 
assigned to the Photographic Division 
of the Medical Corps and during this 
period he made such friends as Lewis 
Milestone, Wesley Ruggles, Richard 
Wallace and Len Smith, ASC. 

In 1920 Andriot was to photograph 
the first production of Mark Twain’s 
classic, “A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court” produced by William 
Fox. This was the first of many ren- 
ditions of “Connecticut Yankee”. It was 
photographed on the Western Avenue 
“stages” of the Old Fox lot. Because of 
the magnitude of this production the 
stage was inadequate to handle the 
production and it was decided to use 
the stage as the backdrop and extend 
the shooting area to the space in front 
of the stage and use the sunlight for 
lighting. Since to match the fore- 
ground light with the stage lighting was 
impossible, Andriot finally convinced 
the powers-that-be to enclose the 
entire area with a tent-like structure. 
Although this improvisation was far 
from perfect the final product turned 
out to be a great success, the screen 
had presented a popular classic in an 
extravagant setting. 

In keeping with Hollywood’s bid for 
acceptance and recognition in the 
entertainment field “trick” photog- 
raphy was considered a marvelous tool 
in creating interesting illusions. Using 
this ‘‘technique” Lucien contrived a 
scene for “Connecticut Yankee” where 
an actor representing Twain turned the 
pages of his book out of which walked 
the characters of the story. Not much of 
a trick now but fantastic by 1920 stan- 
dards. 

In an early artistic contribution to the 
screen Lucien Andriot photographed, 
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for M.G.M., a picture only remembered 
for its photographic distinction, “In the 
Palace of a King”. The entire action 
took place on sets with white walls and 
black lacquered floors. 


Andriot was the photographer on 
another American classic, which is not 
heard of now, called ‘‘Nellie, the 
Beautiful Cloak Model”. The entire cast 
including Claire Windsor, Lew Cody, 
Mae Busch, Eddie Lowe, Lillian Tash- 
man and Ray Griffith traveled from 
Hollywood to New York where most of 
the action took place. While the script 
action called for Nellie to be tied, 
unconscious, to the railroad tracks 
while the train bore down on her; reality 
in the form of a group of boys with 
sling-shots performed their own kind of 
torture by aiming small missiles at the 
portion of Miss Windsor which 
protruded from between the El railroad 
ties. 

Another unscripted disaster 
occurred back in Hollywood where the 
company was completing the picture 
with some fire scenes on the set. The 
studio manager was leery of the entire 
idea but was assured that “there was 
nothing to worry about” when the fear 
of the studio being burned down was 
voiced. Everything was organized 
perfectly. 

Somehow the fire began to get a little 
too hot. Although the flames were 
realistic it was a little more than even 
poor Nellie had bargained for. 
Someone suggested a bucket of water 
to cool down the set. The contents of 
the bucket were hurled into the flame. 
Not water, but gasoline, and the worst 
fears of the manager were realized. The 
studio was being burned down. 

When photographing “The Thunder- 
ing Herd” for Famous-Players-Lasky 
notes and messages kept arriving 
pointing out that the picture was over- 
budget. At this point the weather began 
to act up and cause more delays. 
Because the weather looked like it was 
going to continue to be bad, a quick 
perusal of the script revealed that 
weather conditions were not spelled 
out in the description and it was 
decided to film the scene in the storm. 
The results added drama and spec- 
tacle to the scene which turned out to 
be most outstanding. 

Lucien did ‘White Gold” for DeMille 
Productions. The production was to be 
the first predominantly-exterior picture 
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to be shot on a stage. Because DeMille 
was busy shooting “The King of Kings” 
and did not have time to scout 
locations, Lucien and the director went 
out to find their own. They were looking 
for sheep country and found plenty but 
the disadvantages far outweighed the 
advantages of shooting in these areas. 
Andriot thought on the subject for a bit 
and decided that they should bring the 
sheep back to the studio and shoot the 
picture on the set. The only stipulation 
to this suggestion was that the sheep 
be confined to the “White Gold” set and 
not wander onto the “King of Kings” 
set. Four walls of one stage were hung 
with a cyclorama, the sets were 
erected, and without moving from that 
one stage ‘‘White Gold” was com- 
pleted. 

At Fox, Lucien’s first sound picture 
was “Christine” starring Janet Gaynor. 
This picture, like so many others in 
those first “sound” years, started as a 
silent picture but the new cinematic 
sensation of sound induced the 
producer to dub in sound later. Then 
came “Daddy Longlegs” with Janet 
Gaynor and Warner Baxter and Paul 
Muni’s first picture “The Valiant’. 

For RKO Andriot photographed John 
Barrymore in “Topaz” and then Lionel 
Barrymore in “The Return of Peter 
Grimm”. For this Lucien invented the 
McGoo which permitted him to photo- 
graph a ghost image simultaneously 
with the rest of the “solid” action. 

Later he did “Earthbound” in which 
almost the entire action was between 
“solid” characters and ghost images. 


During the 30’s and 40’s he con- 
tributed some memorable desert 
scenes for “The Gay Desperado” star- 
ring Leo Carrillo, Ida Lupino and Nino 
Martini and then went on to Fox to doa 
series of musicals starring Alice Faye. 


For Columbia he did ‘‘l’ll Take 
Romance” starring Grace Moore and 
Melvyn Douglas; with director Jean 
Renoir he did “The Southerner” and 
worked with Rene Clair on “Ten Little 
Indians” which was released under the 
title, “Then There Were None”. 

With the advent of television Andriot 
found himself working more and more 
in that media until, with his retirement 
in 1963, he found himself working 
almost exclusively in that field. 

Since 1963 Lucien Andriot has 
enjoyed his retirement in Palm Springs, 
California. fe] 
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HERE'S A LITTLE SOMETHING 
TO LOVE BESIDES YOUR CAMERA. 


A little something to turn your 
camera on. No matter what type 
of professional camera you shoot 
—35 or 16—we have a recharge- 
able Power Belt to match. Com- 
pact, perfectly balanced for 
maximum freedom of movement, 
with the right voltage and capac- 
ity to insure long shoots without 
interruptions. Thanks to its 
proven reliability and durability 
in all types of conditions, the 
Cine 60 Power Belt has become 
the industry’s “‘standard’”’ port- 
able power source. (There’s even 
a model with matching Sun Gun 
to shed more light on the subject.) 

And now something better. Our 
improved Power Belt, the 
“Quickie,’”’ which takes a full 
charge in just an hour, means the 


Cine 60, Inc., 6830 Ninth Avenue, New York 10036 
( Please send me free information on Cine 60 Power Belts, as well as 
details on your complete line of professional filmmaking accessories. 
C] Please send me, postpaid, the type and quantity of Camera T-Shirts 
indicated below. I’ve enclosed cash, check or money order for $3.50 
per shirt, plus $.75 per shirt for shipping and handling, and tax, where 
applicable (Sorry, no C.O.D.’s). 
CAMERA T-SHIRTS ARE AVAILABLE IN RED, MAROON, ORANGE, 
GREEN, BLUE AND GOLD, WITH CONTRASTING LETTERING. PLEASE 
INDICATE FIRST AND SECOND COLOR CHOICE. 
PLEASE INDICATE QUANTITY OF EACH SIZE* 


| MEDIUM | LARGE | EXTRA-LARGE 
CINE 60 T-SHIRT 


ES As eae BE 
CO ———— 
Pes eT ee) ee ee 
Laks. es BCT Sa Eee) 


NOTE: Due to limited quantities, shirts will be supplied in colors avail- 
able at time of order receipt, if first- and second-choice colors are out 
of stock. *Men’s sizes 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


ARRI T-SHIRT 
BOLEX T-SHIRT 


SL) >) ey 4 | 


world’s most advanced portable 
power source is even better. 
Available in all voltages and 
ampere-hour capacities. 

A little something to turn you 
on. Now you can wear your favor- 
ite camera, as well as shoot it, 
with Cine 60’s exclusive Camera 
T-Shirts. Available in small, 
medium, large and extra-large for 
only $3.50 each, plus postage 
and handling. 
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'incORPORATED 
630 Ninth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

(212) 586-8782 
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ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 


P.O. Box 1050, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 * 1011 Chestnut St., 


Burbank, Ca. 91502 
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F&B/Ceco says: 


“Don'tbuya 
new camera now.” 


Here’s how inflation has hit this market: 


ARRIFLEX 351!1C 
ARRIFLEX 16BL 
ARRIFLEX 16 ‘S’ 


ECLAIR 16NPR 


ANGENIEUX 12-120 ZOOM | 895. | 
ANGENIEUX 25-250 ZOOM 


If you want to beat this 
ridiculous inflation, you’ll keep 
your present camera running 
longer and avoid the high cost of a 
new purchase. F&B/Ceco wants 
to help you fight these high costs. 
That’s why we're offering a com- 
plete repair and service program. 


Here’s what we will do: 


PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 

* Check, clean and lubricate 
camera. * Measure flange focal 
distance. * Check ground glass 
depth. * Check optical system. 

* Inspect rollers. * Clean film gate. 
* Check lenses on collimator. * 
Check motors for speed. * Test 
batteries and cables. * Test sync 
generator and cable. * Clean and 
inspect magazine. * Lubricate 
magazine rollers * Set clutches. 

* Check footage counters. * PLUS 
— our recommendations for 
necessary repairs, adjustments or 
replacement of parts. 


COMPLETE OVERHAUL 

* Completely disassemble camera 
and inspect each part for wear or 
defect. * Replace worn parts. 

* Clean and lubricate totally. 


1974 


7830. 10,524. 


$9386. 
b : 13,888. 


14,700. 


1970-1974 
+59% 
+65% 
+56% 
+88% 


1995. 


+123% 


2645. 


* Reassemble camera to factory 
specifications. * Adjust flange focal 
distance. * Adjust ground glass 
depth. * Adjust film gate. * Set 
pressure plate. * Align optical 
system. * Set motors for proper 
speed. * Check sync generator. 

* Guarantee: Same as Manufac- 
tureers new camera guarantee. 

as 


Here’s what it will cost: 


PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE* OVERHAUL** 


16MM ARRI ‘S’ 
16MM ECLAIR NPR 


16MM SINGLE 
SYSTEM NEWS 
CAMERA 


35MM ARRI 
BNC REFLEX 

“Includes Camera Body, 1 Magazine and 
Lenses in Turret. 

**Includes Camera Body Only. 

Contact us for repair and 
maintenance rates on other cam- 
eras or we will be happy to give 
you a repair estimate for a nominal 
charge of $30.00 deductible 
from the cost of your repair. 
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+118% 


Here’s the Clincher: 


We'll also rent you the same 
equipment at a 50% discount off 
our regular rental rates while your 
gear is being repaired. We can 
do it because F&B/Ceco maintains 
a $6,000,000 inventory of motion 
picture production equipment. 

And we rent and repair 
everything. Cameras, lights, tri- 
pods, sound readers, editors, 
and all accessories. 

So we can put the identical 
equipment in your hands during 
the repair — and save you half the 
rental cost. 

Bring or ship your camera in 
today. You'll save money and help 
fight inflation at the same time. 

For more anti-inflation 
information call or write: 


Repair and 
Maintenance Specialists 


FSB ee) 


THE RENTAL SPECIALISTS 
SALES — SOS DIVISION 


315 West 43 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 
(212) 586-1420 ¢ 7051 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 / (213) 466-9361 
Phone Toll Free (800) 223-5829. In New York State 
Phone Collect (212) 586-1420 


IT COMES 
WITH A 2,000 
PERSON 
GUARANTEE. 


When it comes to selecting equip- commercials, and now, even regardless of the amount of use (or 
ment, there's simply no endorsement _ features(!)..with a big boost fromEast- abuse) it takes. Plus the security you 
that can match the opinion of profes- man’s new 7247 color negative film. get from knowledgeable distributors 
sionals in the business. Especially It's hardly surprising, when youcon- with the people and facilities to keep 
when so many agree. sider the way CP-16 excels insomany you inaction. 

In the three years since the critical areas. Like versatility—start- If you're thinking about buying—or 
camera's introduction, over 2,000 ing with your choice of reflex and renting—a camera, prove it to your- 
non-reflex and reflex CP-16 outfits non-reflex versions. Backed up by a self. Ask one of the 2,000-plus people 
have been sold. And found their way — wide range of lenses and other acces- —_ who are using CP-16. They're among 
to applications ranging from network _ sories. Performance—as solid and the busiest in the industry, so they're 

and local news to documentaries, silent as you ll ever need. And reli- not hard to find. 


ability—CP-16's already become the 
benchmark for lowest down-time 


In the East: In the Midwest: In the West: 
THE CAMERA MART INC. . VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. ALAN GORDON 
456 West 55th Street, New York 10019 11043 Gratiot, Detroit, Michigan 48213 e (313) 371-4920 
(212) 757-6977 676 N. St. Clair, Chicago, Illinois 60611 ¢ (312) 321-9406 ENTERPRISES, INC. - 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, Texas 75206 e (214) 369-1165 1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, California 90028 


Sales: (213) 985-5500 e Rentals: (213) 466-3561 


When your budget 


is peasuts.... 


you can do 


“BIG THINGS with FILMSTRIPS! 


Sure, it’s nice to get a good-size budget. 
But, sometimes, it simply isn’t big enough to pay for a motion picture production. 
When that happens, may we suggest a color sound filmstrip? 
We think you’Il find that filmstrips can do a really big job 
in training salesmen, dramatizing new products, and building goodwill. 
At a fraction of the cost of producing a film. 
Filmstrips are ideal for presentations that don’t require movement. 


And when minds can be moved without motion, 
you can save a great deal of money. 
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Write for free Filmstrip Booklet 


FRANK HOLMES LABORATORIES, INC. 


1947 FIRST STREET @ SAN FERNANDO, CALIFORNIA 91340 @ (213) 365-4501 
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Designed for superlative perform- 
ance at large apertures and low light 
levels, these SUPER SPEED lenses 
feature aspherical elements, coupled 
moving lens elements and multi- 
layer coating on all glass to air sur- 
faces. This fine quality set consists 
of a 25mm, 35mm, 50mm and an 
85mm lens, all T1.4. For the Arri 
35mm BL and the Arri IIC-B. Avail- 
able at this time only through the 
Birns & Sawyer Rental Department. 


CABLE: BIRNSAW e TELEX 673280 


In addition to a 
complete line of 
camera equipment 


_ such as the XR-35, 


BNC-R, Hard 
Front Arri’s and 
Mark II Mitchell 
Hard Front, Birns 
& Sawyer has 
Grip Trucks, M-R 
Lights and 1000- 
amp Silent Gener- 
ators for the most 
exacting produc- 
tion requirements. 


Now, xOur locabion — Pobemns 


a6 NO Digger 


Tota-Light: More 
than just a new light, 
its a new lighting 
concept. Compact 
1000, 750 and 500- 

watt quan lighting with an 
integral system of lightweight, 
modular mounting and light 
control componenis. Provid- 
ing almost limitless location 
flexibility. 
With Tota-Light, a room is 
more than just an area to be 
lit: it becomes part of the lighting system. 
A system where three walls can 
be lit smoothly and evenly from 
a single light mounted on , 
the fourth wall. Or four walls, 4 — 
ceiling and floor coe 
can be covered 
from a corner. 


Je j 
Bright, soft Crate locksinto / 
light without accessories. 
< 


‘ 
‘ 
\ 


Snap-together flags and 
/ 


The key to these, 
and hundreds of 
other new 


possibilities, is the 


first professional 
quarniz light built. 
like a “system” 


sories. And a 
family of 
snap-together © 
flags held by 
flexible arms. 
Using these 
and other 
components, | 
Tota-Light can 7 
be stacked, 
diffused, 
converted in 
seconds to a 
softlight, 


Tota-Light tapes to walls and windows; frame 
holds precut conversion and diffusion gels. 
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= 


mounted atop open 
or closed doors, 
fastened fo virtually 
any surface...and 
closed compactly 
_\ tofitakitor canvas 
~ pouch that loops 
over the belt. 
To find out more about 
how we've cut location lighting 
problems down to size, see 
your Lowel dealer or send for 
our brochure. 


Stacks on stand or clamp. 


*TM Pat. Pend. 


camera.Withagel § 
frame thatlocksin | 


like a matte box. 
A reflective 
umbrella that 


needs no acces- 


421 West 54th Street, New York 10019 (212) 245-6744 


The first 

successtu 
heart 

transplan 


In 1969. 


The operation was a complete success! 


The old-fashioned mechanical film drive, heart of our 
world-famous Optical/Special Effects Printers, had its day 
... Mechanical gear trains, levers, motors, shafts, stop- 
motion clutches, solenoids, knuckle joints and the like, 
suddenly became obsolete in deference to new, 
sophisticated technology. 


Our new space-age PhotoTron™ all-electronic drive 
system was the new heart substituted in this major and 
radical surgery. It embodied computer-accurate stepping 
motors and solid-state electronic circuitry on snap-out cards 
for virtual elimination of equipment down-time. The operation 
was so successful that the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences presented it the 1973 Technical Award! 


In addition, we provided our printers with unique 
automatic capabilities for zooms from 4X enlargement to 
5X reduction, dissolves, logarithmic or linear for perfect 
fades/dissolves without overlap, flip-of-a-switch shutter 
programming over a predetermined fade count, and skip- 
frame programming that gives unlimited combinations at all 
speeds and with three heads simultaneously! 


And there’s more: the PhotoTron can be adapted easily 
to computer control or.tape programming, and its power 
requirements are appropriate for international use. 


For complete technical data, prices and delivery—write, 
telephone or cable Research Products, Inc., 6860 Lexington 
Ave., Hollywood, CA 90038, USA; Telephone 213-461-3733; 
Cable: RESEARCH. 


The Model 2107, illustrated, is one of our two Award-winning patients; we also have 
several others. They’re all in great demand...world-wide...in North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia and the Middle East. References available on request. 


RESEARCH 
PRODUCTS 


Research Products are Products of the Future 


International users: U.S.A. Export/Import 
loans are available. Send for details. 
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Grant Loucks 
talks about 
angenieux service... 


...‘Everyone knows that sales without service 

is the fastest way to devastation for a company, 
regardless of what the product may be. 

Certainly in the cine equipment business that is 
absolutely true! At Alan Gordon Enterprises, 

all of our rental equipment, as well as our new 
sales inventory, is in top shape, ready to go 
without delay. We spend a lot of money keeping 
it that way! When it comes to optics, there is 

only one company we know of that we can rely 
on to back up their product with proper service 
when it is needed and that’s Angenieux! We 

have worked out a service program with 
Angenieux that ensures us of having all of our 
lenses in new working order all of the time, 
regardless of when the lens was originally 
purchased. We also know that when an emer- 
gency arises, we can depend on Angenieux to 
service our lenses quickly and properly, installing 
all new factory replacement parts. This is 
important to us and our customers. We cannot 
afford to have a customer return to us a second 
time after having his lens “fixed” once. 
Angenieux service will always inform us if they 
feel additional work is required. By providing all 
new replacement parts, we can feel secure that our 
lenses will not only perform properly but will 
continue to do so for a long time to come. 

All of us at Alan Gordon Enterprises know that 
we are backed up by the finest optical service 
facilities in the world when we rent or sell 
an Angenieux lens— i, 
that’s why we do so— , 
so often.” 


Grant Loucks, President 

Alan Gordon Enterprises, Hollywood, Calif. 
Providing world wide service in sales, rental, 
maintenance and manufacturing of 
professional motion picture equipment. 


20 Ho go 35 


9.5-57mm 
£/1.6-2.2 


angenieux corporation of america 


ISLIP AIRPORT, BOX 340, RONKONKOMA, N.Y. 11779 © (516) 567-1800 
13381 BEACH AVE., VENICE, CALIF. 90291 © (213) 821-5080 
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AND HOW IT WAS FILMED 


By CHARLES LORING 


In time to come, the 1974-75 film re- 
lease period may well be remembered 
as “The Year of the Disasters.” The 
term doesn’t refer to box office dis- 
asters — far from it! — but rather to the 
assorted cataclysms and holocausts 
that have served as central situations 
for a rash of feature films made on a 
grand and expensive scale to shock 
and emotionally pummel audiences 
into a state of happy submission. 

The current disaster cycle actually 
started a few years back when Univer- 
sal’s ‘AIRPORT’, a rather old- 
fashioned and not especially innovative 
film, racked up a phenomenal box 
office record. It was called a “fluke” by 
experts in the industry — like “LOVE 
STORY’’, which hit the screen at 
precisely the right moment, with the 
audience in exactly the right mood for 
it, but which could never happen again. 

Irwin Allen, with his ambitious “THE 
POSEIDON ADVENTURE”, went on to 


prove those experts wrong. It certainly 
could and did happen again. 

The structure of such films — again, 
not at all new — is almost absurdly sim- 
ple. You take a group of widely diverse 
individuals (preferably in couples, each 
of which has its own private emotional 
crisis bubbling on the back burner) and 
you throw them together in a situation 
where they are threatened or over- 
whelmed by a common disaster. How 
the various types react under pressure 
(until the moment when the survivors 
are inevitably rescued) constitutes the 
main body of the action, as fresh 
threats to their well-being are fed in at 
almost computerized intervals. 

The various types and their reactions 
have become stock. Some are stoic; 
some are silly; some are brave; several 
show how paranoid they really are; a 
few are incredibly self-sacrificing — 
like poor old chubby Shelley Winters, 
who swam all that way underwater in 


The producer of “INFERNO”, Irwin Allen, believes that superstar casts pay off — and 
has an impressive track record to prove it. Heading the star roster of his latest epic is 
(LEFT) Paul Newman, playing the architect of the building, and (RIGHT) Steve 
McQueen, playing the hard-as-nails fire chief. 


A 


The latest entry in the 
“disaster sweepstakes” 
is a superbly crafted 
package of technical | 
wizardry that holds the 
audience spellbound 
throughout its running 
time of 165 minutes 


“POSEIDON” to save a motley group of 
bickering co-refugees — allowing her- 
self to succumb to a heart attack (too 
fat, don’t you know) only after they were 
all safe and sound, for the moment. 

The most recent spate of “disaster” 
films includes “AIRPORT 1975’, 
“EARTHQUAKE”, “THE TOWERING 
INFERNO” and (in final stage of post- 
production at this writing) ‘““THE 
HINDENBURG”. The first three are 
already racking up box office records 
and the fourth seems destined to follow 
suit. Britain’s recent entry in the dis- 
aster sweepstakes, “JUGGERNAUT”, is 
a bush-league effort in comparison to 
the previously mentioned four films, 
but is doing better than it should, while 
riding the crest of the multiple-jeopardy 
wave. 

Psychologists are currently having a 
field day speculating on why these dis- 
aster films are so popular. Some 
theorize that because we are all stand- 
ing on the brink of economic and 
political disaster, it is especially com- 
forting at this moment to escape into 
the make-believe problems of 
characters who are apparently much 
worse off than we are. Others say that 
we have become so jaded by violence 
in small doses that we now require it on 
a cataclysmic scale in order to get a 
“fix”. Still others maintain that it is 
simply the familiar, atavistic I’m-glad-it- 
isn’t-me syndrome being stimulated on 
a super-lavish scale by the world’s top 
experts in the field. 

Whatever the true reason may be, it 
is an indisputable fact that these films 
are attracting audiences in droves, the 
latest to do so being Irwin Allen’s “THE 
TOWERING INFERNO”. 

While hewing precisely to the 


People on fire is a stock item in a film like “THE TOWERING INFERNO”, but never before have they blazed with such realism and 
apparent actual danger to life and limb. The biggest plus of the film Is its super-credibility, a tribute to the legion of technical experts 
who worked on it. (RIGHT) Dozens of fire engines converge at the base of the on-fire “tallest building in the world”, as more than 
forty fire companies respond to the alarm. 


multiple-jeopardy disaster formula, 
“THE TOWERING INFERNO” does it so 
expertly and with such a degree of 
technical wizardry that it holds 
audiences spellbound throughout its 
165-minute running time. A film of 
grandiose dimensions, the $14-million 
production is an awesome suspense 
drama that places a galaxy of screen 
superstars inside the tallest sky- 
scraper in the world and assaults them 
with a holocaust that beggars descrip- 


present 


production of 
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For the first time, two major studios, 20th Century Fox and Warner Bros., have 

become full partners to bring a single project to the screen as a joint venture. Each 

studio had bought a novel about a blazing skyscraper and, rather than compete with 
- ‘ almost identical stories, they sensibly decided to pool properties and resources 
= : (including a $14-million budget) to make a single film together — and share in its 
= ey certain-to-be astronomical profits. 


on the screen. 
In paying just tribute to these largely 


- tion in its terrifying fury and spectacular 
a dangers. 


q With due respect to the excellent unsung titans of their respective crafts, 

4 a top-name cast of actors assembled for Daily Variety’s incisive critic, A.D. “Art” 
RS the production by Allen, the true stars § Murphy, writes: “Nowhere else in the 
4 of “INFERNO” are the men and women world does a pool of talent like this 

nD behind the camera, the legion of Holly- exist, and nowhere else in the world 

a é wood technicians, artists and crafts- can a physical production achievement 
“Ba men who prove once more with this like this be made. The complicated 

¥ Wn. tremendous technical achievementthat postproduction work is outstanding, 


they are without peer when it comes to 
creating magic in monumental terms 


and the film’s overall ‘look’ is a brilliant 
example of Hollywood filmmaking.” 


(ABOVE LEFT) In an intricate composite scene, which includes the use of miniatures and several other special effects techniques, a 
helicopter attempts to land on the roof of the burning building, while people trapped inside try to escape via an external elevator and 
a sling arrangement. (BELOW) A few of the hundreds of storyboard scene sketches prepared in advance of shooting by the art staff 
working under Production Designer William Creber. 


“INFERNO” is a study in terror. Here a 
cool and stoic McQueen rescues from an 
external elevator a man who is obviously 
petrified with fear. 


“THE TOWERING INFERNO” marks 
a Hollywood innovation that may 
establish a new concept in film produc- 
tion. For the first time two major 
studios, 20th Century-Fox and Warner 
Bros., have become full partners to 
bring a story to the screen as a joint 
venture. 

Even the immortal “GRAND HOTEL” 
of 42 years ago, with its Barrymores 
and Crawford and Garbo and Beery, 
would find itself pressed to compete 
with the all-star lineup in ‘‘THE 
TOWERING INFERNO”, highlighted by 


the presence of such as Steve 
McQueen, Paul Newman, William 
Holden, Faye Dunaway, Fred Astaire, 
Susan Blakely, Richard Chamberlain, 
Jennifer Jones, O. J. Simpson, Robert 
Vaughn and Robert Wagner. 

But size and importance were an 
inherent quality in “THE TOWERING 
INFERNO”, which John Guillermin 
directed with Irwin Allen directing the 
action sequences. Its 57 sets estab- 
lished a record for a single film on the 
20th Century-Fox lot. So did its four 
complete camera crews, shooting 
simultaneously to bring the exciting 
drama to fruition. Eight of the studio’s 
largest sound stages were filled with 
sets for the film, and its crew was 
increased to more than twice the nor- 
mal number to meet the demands of 
the rigorous shooting schedule. 

Even the suspenseful story was 
devised from two novels as screen- 
writer Stirling Silliphant adapted the 
script from Richard Martin Stern’s “The 
Tower” and “The Glass Inferno” by 
Frank Robinson and Tom Scortia. 

“Actually, it was the amazing 
similarity of the two novels that brought 
about the marriage of two major 
studios to co-sponsor the film,” 
producer Irwin Allen revealed. “Both 
were concerned with high-rise fires in 
unusually identical circumstances. We 
all felt it would have been foolhardy to 
compete in a race to beat each other to 
the box office with the same movie, so 
we formed an amalgamation to create a 
single blockbuster script from the two 
books and to share the costs and the 
rewards. It was a sensible solution and 
I’m quite sure it is the first of many 
future films to be created in tandem by 
major companies.” 


Many of those who helped turn Irwin 
Allen’s production of “THE POSEIDON 
ADVENTURE” into one of the most 
successful motion pictures of all time 
(with its global gross now approaching 
the $160-million mark) were on his 
team of experts again for “THE 
TOWERING INFERNO’’. Sidney 
Marshall again served as associate 
producer and Al Gail was executive 
assistant to the producer. Hal Herman 
and Norman Cook served as produc- 
tion managers. Stirling Silliphant wrote 
the screenplay, William Creber was 
production designer with Ward Preston 
as art director and Raphael Bretton as 
set decorator. Herman Lewis handled 
sound, Paul Zastupnevich designed the 
costumes. Paul Stader supervised the 
stunt scenes, A. D. Flowers supervised 
the mechanical effects and L. B. “Bill” 
Abbott, ASC, handled special photo- 
graphic effects. More than fifty 
additional crew members were also 
part of the team that turned “THE 
POSEIDON ADVENTURE” into one of 
the top boxoffice hits in Hollywood’s 
history. 

Creating the world’s tallest sky- 
scraper that stretches 138 stories 
above ground to dominate the skyline 
of San Francisco was a monumental 
task, to say the least. Because the 
Glass Tower is a building of the future, 
its architectural innovations are as 
startling as its dimensions; the struc- 
ture is a golden monolith of glass and 
metal that has no counterpart in the 
world today. The interiors, dominated 
by eye-catching geometrical patterns 
and designs, feature many of the ar- 
chitectural ideas and plans of 
tomorrow. Interior furnishings are both 
contemporary and futuristic. 


Screenplay author Stirling Silliphant has succeeded in blending the most exciting moments of two very similar novels: “The Tower” 
by Richard Martin Stern, and “The Glass Inferno” by Thomas N. Scortia and Frank M. Robinson. Moreover, the characters are 
sharply etched and their relationships well delineated — which is not usually the case with a film so heavily dependent upon physical 


action. 


RK 
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As mater tanks on top of the bullding a are blown up in a last desperate effort to extinguish the fire, ieaiinen ‘and McQueen both Get 
rained on. So vast and complex was the scope of “THE TOWERING INFERNO” that as many as four separate crews worked 


simultaneously during much of the shooting schedule to create its multitude of effects. 


Many components were joined 
together to form the Glass Tower on the 
screen. At Fox’s former Malibu Ranch, 
five floors of the skyscraper were 
duplicated in full size for closer camera 
work. High-rise buildings in the heart of 
San Francisco doubled as the Glass 
Tower’s exterior mall and inner lobby 
during a three-week location stay in the 
city by the bay. The basement of a Cen- 
tury City office building, with its con- 
soles and panels of electronic controls 
and check systems, also served as an 
important setting. 

So vast and complex was the scope 
of “THE TOWERING INFERNO” that as 
many as four separate crews worked 
simultaneously during much of the 
shooting schedule to create its mul- 
titude of effects. John Guillermin 
directed the cast unit, with Fred 
Koenekamp, ASC, as Director of 
Photography. Irwin Allen, with Joseph 
Biroc, ASC, serving as Director of 
Photography, directed the action 
sequences. The superbly talented Jim 
Freeman, of MacGillivray/Freeman 
Films, headed an aerial crew filming 
air-to-air and air-to-ground sequences. 
Bill Abbott, ASC, supervised the 
special photographic effects crew that 
developed the ‘‘movie magic”’ 
necessary to the story. 

The most impressive set in “THE 
TOWERING INFERNO” was the 
skyscraper’s roof garden area, the 
Promenade Deck, which was entirely~ 
destroyed before filming was com- 
pleted. The set, one-and-a-half times 
larger than the replica of the capsized 
ocean liner built for “THE POSEIDON 
ADVENTURE”, covered more than 
11,000 square feet of sound stage area, 
its many levels raised from six to twelve 


feet above the stage floor and towering 
an additional 25 feet upwards. A 340- 
foot cyclorama showing the world- 
famous San Francisco skyline 
encircled the huge set that also 
featured trees, shrubbery, fountains 
and a delightful promenade area 
around the dining, drinking and danc- 
ing areas. 

In the single most awesome moment 
of the suspense drama, the Promenade 
Deck set and its occupants were 
assaulted by almost a million gallons of 
water dropped from a height of 40 feet 
to simulate the blasting of water 
storage tanks in an effort to quell the 
holocaust. 


More than 200 individual acts of 
cinematic danger were performed by 
the greatest collection of Hollywood 
stunt experts in film annals under the 
supervision of stunt coordinator Paul 
Stader. 

“In most films, if something goes 
wrong a stuntman would get hurt,” 
Stader explains. “In ‘THE TOWERING 
INFERNO’, if something had gone 
wrong a stuntman could have been 
killed.” 

It is a tribute to the overpowering 
drama of the high-rise holocaust that 
by the time filming was completed at 
the studio, only eight of the 57 sets 
were still intact. | 


Psychologists ponder the reasons behind the current tremendous popularity of so- 
called “disaster” films. Is their lure due to pure escapism from not too pleasant 
reality? Is it because jaded audiences require action (violence?) in ever-larger doses? 
Whatever the reason, “THE TOWERING INFERNO” is among the most successful of 


the genre. 
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By BOB FISHER 


The Koenekamp name has roots half 
a century deep in filmdom history. 
That’s why Fred Koenekamp, ASC, 
keeps meeting people who tell him how 
young he looks. 

Often they are recalling the exploits 
of his father, who started working 

. behind the camera during the 1920s for 

the old Vitagraph Studio which became 
Warner Bros. Later he specialized in 
photographic effects, and he was still 
filming commercials until just a few 
years ago. 

During the past decade, the younger 
Koenekamp has been making his own 
name a by-word with such cinema- 
graphic showcases as “PATTON” and 
“PAPILLON”. He is generally men- 
tioned as being in the forefront of the 
new wave of cinematographers who 
broke into feature films via television. 
However, that’s a considerable over- 
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Director John Guillermin explains the action of an upcoming scene to Jennifer 
Jones on the set of “THE TOWERING INFERNO”, 20th Century-Fox and Warner 
Bros. co-production. Guillermin concentrated on directing tthe straight dramatic 
sequences, while Producer Irwin Allen personally directed the “action” 
sequences, involving fire, explosions, etc. 


The vast scope of “INFERNO” demanded that major shooting be divided 
between two basic units: “Dramatic” and “Action”. Here the Director 
of Photography on the “Dramatic” sequences talks about his assignment. 


simplification. 

Koenekamp started at the bottom, 
working as a film loader at RKO Studios 
after World War Il. He later worked as 
camera assistant for some of the 3D 
features that proliferated during that 
period, and also did some underwater 
cinematography for Esther Williams 
films. Koenekamp surfaced as a 
talented Director of Photography while 
filming “THE MAN FROM UNCLE” TV 
series. From there, he stepped into 
feature film-making, his dominant 
occupation during the past eight years. 

“| was unavailable when the oppor- 
tunity to work on the filming of ‘THE 
TOWERING INFERNO’ was first men- 
tioned,” he recalls. “l was under con- 
tract to Universal but my picture was 
delayed and they agreed to let me go 
when Irwin Allen said he wanted me 
immediately.” 


“THE TOWERING INFERNO” is a 
joint venture by 20th Century-Fox and 
Warner Bros. The companies owned 
similar books, “The Inferno” and “The 
Glass Tower”, which tell the story of 
major conflagrations breaking out in 
the skyscrapers. Under the aegis of 
Irwin Allen Productions, the two books 
were merged into a blockbuster film 
with an all-star cast including Steve 
McQueen, Paul Newman, Bill Holden, 
Fred Astaire, Faye Dunaway, Jennifer 
Jones, O. J. Simpson, Richard 
Chamberlain, Robert Vaughn and 
Robert Wagner. 

“| was amazed by the preparation 
that was done when Allen invited me to 
discuss the film,” Koenekamp recalls. 
“Of course, it's common practice for 
the producer, director and art director 
to do most of their preparation before 
hiring a Director of Photography, but | 
don’t recall ever seeing anything so well 
thought-out at that early stage. 


“They had miniatures of every major 
set down to the smallest details, and Art 
Director Bill Creber made detailed 
sketches of each scene.” The Director, 
John Guillermin, and Fred spent hours 
working with these models and walking 
the sets, discussing the look and feel of 
the picture and deciding how they 
could work with the heavy ceilings that 
were fireproofed. With the full 
cooperation of Bill Creber and the 
Construction Dept., all ceilings were 
made in removable sectional pieces. 

Koenekamp had signed on as part of 
a unique three-man cinemagraphic 
team which included Joe Biroc, ASC, 
and Bill Abbott, ASC. The idea was that 
he would film the dramatic scenes, 
while Biroc headed a special Action 
Unit working directly with Allen. The 
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Biroc Action Unit had the responsibility 
for filming scenes including the fires, 
explosions and even a flood sequence 
which occurred on the 136th floor after 
water tanks were blown up ina 
desperate effort to control the blaze. 
Abbott, who came out of retirement to 
do this picture, supervised all the 
special photographic effects, including 
the elaborate use of miniatures, 
painted backgrounds, blue screen and 
other process photography. 

“It isn’t unusual for a major movie to 
have more than one crew,” Koenekamp 
explained. “However, | can’t think of 
another instance where there has been 
a team effort like this. We had to prac- 
tically live in each other's skins. 

“Working with Bill Abbott is an 
experience I’m grateful to have had. 
He’s a genius in his field. | had never 
worked with the blue screen process 
before, so | found this very interesting. 
The results contribute a great deal to 
the picture.” 

Irwin Allen set the tone for the 
cooperative effort when he agreed with 
Koenekamp to shoot pre-production 
tests using the new Eastman color 
negative 5247 and the old 5254 and 
then compared the two. 

Since these tests were made only 
two days before production started, an 
honest result seemed impossible to 
achieve, so the old 5254 negative was 
the final choice. When he saw the finer 
grain structure of the 5247, Abbott 
decided to use the new negative for 
filming the miniatures. 

Besides testing negative, they tested 
sets, background and fire effects. 
Experimenting with different colors of 
gels, Koenekamp determined that an 
orange-red gel gave the most realistic 
hue to faces. They also tested for 
exposure in heavy smoke and fire 
effects. He shot both normal and one 
and two stops forced. 

Since shooting “THE TOWERING 
INFERNO”, Koenekamp has used the 
new 5247 negative and is very pleased 
with the night effects. By coincidence 
the other picture had a fire sequence 


and the new stock handled it 
beautifully. 

Koenekamp felt this movie had some 
of the most elaborate sets made since 
“LOST HORIZON”. They occupied 
three full sound stages and part of a 
fourth at the 20th Century-Fox lot in Los 
Angeles where the majority of the 
interiors were shot. 

The most elaborate of all is the 
Promenade set, which is the entire 
136th floor of the building. The set has 
four walls and a high ceiling, in addition 
to painted backgrounds of the city of 
San Francisco. The latter went nearly 
360 degrees around the outside of the 
set and was filmed through the win- 
dows. 

Except for one day at the 20th 
Century-Fox Ranch, Koenekamp’s 
crew divided its time between working 
on location in San Francisco and the 
sets at the lot. Three weeks were spent 
filming the exterior of the building and 
some backgrounds in San Francisco. In 
addition, several other location 
sequences were filmed to help 
establish the San Francisco setting. 
This included some filming done in a 
private home, and also inside the Hyatt- 
Regency House lobby where the 
inverted pyramid architecture created 
quite a lighting challenge. Here, 
Panavision’s high-speed lenses proved 
their real value as he worked to main- 
tain a very natural look and feel. 

The main exterior setting was a blank 
building set about half a block from the 
corner on a plaza. The first three stories 
of the building are used and Abbott had 
a matte painting for optically super- 
imposing the rest. The most difficult 
location sequences, Koenekamp felt, 
involved night filming of several 
scenes, including one which 
documents San Francisco fire trucks 
responding to an alarm. 

“The result was like lighting a city 
block” he explained. “Not only did we 
light two corners of the plaza but the 
interior of the lobby had to be lit at the 
same time. | can’t remember ever using 
so much equipment on location.” 
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The latter included three cameras — 
a Panavision PSR sound camera, a 
Mitchell Mark II and an Arriflex — three 
generators, 12 arcs and some 
additional portable quartz lights. The 
first two cameras had 40-200 6:1 zoom 
lenses. Koenekamp pointed out that he 
could have worked with less light by 
choosing faster lenses, but he opted 
to light at 100 foot-candles and have 
the laboratory force-process the film 
one stop instead. 

There was lots of activity shot on the 
corner, in the plaza and around the 
front of the building and he wanted 
maximum flexibility for capturing the 
excitement documentary-style. Multi- 
camera use and the zoom lenses gave 
him that capability. 

On the lot Koenekamp and Biroc 
worked in close cooperation. ‘“‘We 
started shooting before the other unit 
because they generally didn’t get a set 
until we were done with it. Remember, 


Director of Photography Fred 
Koenekamp, ASC, stands next to the 
Panavision PSR camera on the “INFER- 
NO” set. His best-known films include 
“PATTON” and “PAPILLON” 


Hanging in space from what must be a 
sky-hook, Steve McQueen engages in 
one of the many bits of derring-do that 
characterize his role. 


when that unit worked on a set, it meant 
that there was going to be a big fire, an 
explosion or a flood.” 

Biroc generally showed up early 
each morning to get the feel of what 
Koenekamp was doing. They dis- 
cussed ideas for lighting and camera 
positions, and Biroc rarely missed 
Koenekamp’s dailies. “By the time his 


Koenekamp on night location looks a bit 
quizzical — or maybe just cold. “THE 
TOWERING INFERNO” involved quite a 
bit of night shooting. 


crew took over a set and picked up a 
scene where we left off, he knew the 
mood | was creating,” Koenekamp 
comments. 

“| have a way that | like to work, but | 
don't like to be stereotyped. I’d much 
rather have a good understanding with 
the Director to make certain | know 
what he wants, and then let cir- 
cumstances and conditions dictate how 
we will light and film each scene. For 
‘INFERNO’, | started shooting every- 
‘thing bright and full, as | wanted a 
strong contrast for the sequences to 
follow. First of all, most modern sky- 
scrapers are rather dimly lit to empha- 
size the view. Also there are many 
stories within this story and some of 
those suggested low-key lighting.” 

Early in the picture, Koenekamp did 
have a chance to shoot some low-key 
effects — a love scene starting in an 
office and moving to an attached apart- 
ment was staged after closing hours, so 
the building lights were dim and only 
one lamp was on in the office. He used 
the lamp as a reason for creating a 
single source pool of key light. 
However, the only illumination in the 
apartment came through the picture 
windows from the city lights and the 
moon. Koenekamp used filtered low- 
key lighting through the window and 
the characters, Robert Wagner and 
Susan Flannery, moved from the 
shadows through the low-key light 
throughout the scene. 

Both Allen and Director Guillermin 
liked the scene, which helped to 
establish the lovers’ relationship, and 
also created a sympathetic identifica- 
tion between the audience and two of 
the fire’s first victims. It also set the tone 
for the rest of Koenekamp’s work. 

“| felt this was a picture where the 
cinematographer had some real oppor- 
tunities to make a contribution,” he 
explains, “and Allen gave me that 
chance.” 

Even with the multi-million-dollar 
cast, the building itself was in a big 
sense the star of the film. It is presented 
as the ultimate in posh highrises; the 
wave of the future. Yet, except for the 
three floors filmed in San Francisco 
and the interiors, all the audience ever 
sees of the building is Abbott’s 
miniatures and matte paintings, 
although a full-scale four-story section 
of the building was actually built on the 
Fox Ranch. 

Koenekamp contributed to the illu- 
sion in a subtle manner early in the film. 
It is one of the few interiors shot while it 
is still supposedly daylight. The scene 
takes place in Architect Newman’s 
main office. Outside, the glass and gold 
building shimmers in the sunlight, but 
the scene is being filmed inside. 


After some experimentation, Koene- 
kamp came up with straw-colored gels 
which filter the light shining through the 
windows and curtains. The result: 
bright light pouring through the win- 
dows appears to reflect the gold quality 
of the building. 

The fire begins in the building’s 
generator room. Koenekamp showed 
the lights beginning to flicker and go 
out on the sets where there are 
established characters. From that point 
on, he has a situation where the only 
lights in the building are supposed to 
come from candles, the outside or from 
the fire itself. 

All of the sets have at least three 
walls and a ceiling. The ceilings are 
made of sections of plaster sprayed 
with a fire retardant. This makes them 
very heavy. During the big fire scenes, 
the ceiling sections have to stay in 
place to help contain the flames. Pre- 
planning the ceiling shots now made it 
possible for Koenekamp to remove 
some of these and he replaced them 
with overhead key lights. He also used 
some spreaders hidden behind ceiling 
beams, the tops of curtains and 
whatever other natural obstructions he 
could find. That lighting is supple- 
mented with the judicious use of 10K 
quartz lamps on the ground. 

“There were limits,’ he admits, 
“because the Director had us shooting 
up frequently to establish the ceiling. 
Audiences are used to seeing movies 
filmed on location and they are sen- 
sitive to such things. However, with 
careful planing there were ways to light 
realistically.” 

For example, one establishing shot is 
made through a window into the 
Promenade room, where the gay party 
is turning into a scene of panic. Koene- 
kamp notes that his widest angle 
covers the entire room but only half the 
ceiling. “without that type of edge,” he 
says, “Il think we could have ended up 
with some very flat lighting.” 

The toughest scenes, he recalls, 
involved crowd scenes in the 
Promenade Room. As stated before, it 
is a huge set covering nearly the entire 
sound stage. Furthermore, the back- 
ground painting of the city has to 
appear realistic through the windows. 
The key to this, he relates, is keeping 
the lighting on the backings in balance. 

About two-thirds of the time, he 
worked with two Panavision PSR sound 
cameras in the Promenade Room, 
although that wasn’t the original plan. 
“One camera was focused on master 
shots, and the other concentrated upon 
cameos of pockets of people and 
individuals in the crowd,” he states. 

The key to success in lighting these 
scenes, Koenekamp says, is combining 
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overhead key and sidelighting with 
believable parameters and avoiding 
front and fill illumination as much as 
possible. He finds that the 5254 film 
gives him tremendous latitude. 

There were also various smaller sets, 
where the first unit documented the 
heightening danger to the individuals 
that they had helped to establish earlier 
in the story. “We worked with a lot of 
smoke and also started almost all of the 
fire sequences,” Koenekamp states. 

Smoke was a particular problem, 
especially on the sets where parts of 
the ceiling were opened for lights. The 
heat even from the smaller fires acted 
like a funnel carrying the smoke up. 
The only way to keep enough in a room 
was to keep pumping the smoke guns. 
The result was that there was always a 
lot of smoke near the ceiling shielding 
some of the key light. 


One scene where this was a par- 
ticular problem involves the rescue of 
two small children from an apartment. 
Paul Newman (who played the role of 
Doug Roberts, the building’s architect) 
and O. J. Simpson (Jernigan, a security 
man) break into the apartment and try 
to find the children in the dense smoke. 
“We had to keep pumping smoke so 
the audience could see the difficulty 
they were having finding the kids. Yet, 
the more we did, the more we reduced 
our key light,” Koenekamp states. It is 
his feeling that if you’re working for an 
effect it is best to go a bit over, as it 
looks more realistic on the film. 
Numerous discussions on this subject 
were held with Producer Allen and Bat- 
talion Chief Peter Lucarelli of the Los 
Angeles City Fire Department. 
Gratefully, he would like to say they had 


i 
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Ensconced on the camera crane, Koenekamp surveys the scene for a likely camera 
angle. Of his basic approach to cinematography he says: “I have a way that | like to 
work, but | don’t like to be stereotyped. I’d much rather have a good understanding 
with the Director to make certain | know what he wants, and then let circumstances 
and conditions dictate how we will light and film each scene.” 


100 percent cooperation from both Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Fire 
Departments. 

There were also some physical 
barriers. For example, the Promenade 
set was built eight feet off the ground. 
The reason, of course, was to con- 
tribute to the illusion of height. When 
people looked out of the window, they 
were naturally looking down. This did 
create an obstacle when he wanted to 
do some small boom shots on the set. 
For the solution to this and similar 


challenges, Koenekamp has liberal 
praise for his crew, especially gaffer 
Gene Stout, operator Tom Laughridge, 
and key grip John Murray. 

“There was real teamwork,” Koene- 
kamp states, “starting with Allen — 
whose concentration and creative 
energy was contagious — but involv- 
ing everyone in the cast and crew. If | 
have one regret, it’s that | didn’t get to 
work more on the action sequences. | 
keep telling Joe that he had most of the 
fun.” a 


“We worked with a lot of smoke and also started almost all of the fire sequences,” Koenekamp states. Smoke was a particular 
problem, especially on the sets where parts of the ceiling were opened for lights. The heat, even from the smaller fires, acted as a 
funnel, carrying the smoke up. Smoke had to be pumped in constantly, shielding some of the key light. The more involved fire 
sequences were filmed by the “action” unit, with Joseph Biroc, ASC as Director of Photography. Koenekamp says: “Joe had most of 
the fun.” 
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By DAVID HAMMOND 


Joe Biroc, ASC, wondered whether 
anyone would be interested in reading 
about his role in heading the unique 
Action Unit during the filming of “THE 
TOWERING INFERNO”. He wasn’t 
being coy. Biroc just didn’t think that he 
had done anything that spectacular 


The only way to shoot the spectacular action sequences, short of 
large-scale arson, was to conjure up lots of that old Hollywood 
magic and shoot on stages where rigid control could be exercised 


That’s the way that careers were 
launched in those days. More than 60 
feature films followed, including “THE 
KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE”, “TOO 
LATE THE HERO” and “EMPEROR OF 
THE NORTH”. Even so, the call from 
producer Allen about working on “THE 


TOWERING INFERNO” came like a bolt 
out of the blue. 

“| had never worked for Allen before, 
and | didn’t even know they were think- 
ing about me,” he recalls, “I just got this 
call inviting me to visit the studio. | 
walked through those fantastic sets — 


while filming the main action for the 
20th Century-Fox-Warner Bros. 
blockbuster. 

After all, from his perspective there 
isn’t much that he hasn’t seen or done 
during a career which has spanned 
some 57 years in the movie industry. 
Joe started working in the film lab at 
Paragon Studios in Fort Lee, New 
Jersey, while he was still a teenager. It 
wasn’t too many years before he was 
given the opportunity to work as a 
camera operator. His first picture, he 
remembers, was “THE AMERICAN 
BEAUTY”. He also recalls vividly the 
split second when he was promoted 
from Operator to Director of Photog- 
raphy. He was working on an early 
Frank Capra picture being filmed by 
Joseph Walker, ASC. “Joe had another 
commitment and the picture wasn’t 
finished. | heard them talking, and the 
next thing | knew Capra was striding 
towards me wearing a smile as big as 
nell.” 
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Joseph Biroc, ASC, Director of Photography for “THE TOWERING INFERNO” 
action unit, directed by producer Irwin Allen, is a veteran of some 57 years in 
the film industry, but found this assignment so exciting and challenging that he 
couldn’t wait to get to the studio each morning to start work. 


“Fire” was the key word and element during the shooting of “THE TOWERING INFERNO”, and it figured prominently in most of the 
action scenes. However, elaborate precautions were taken to contain it and insure the safety of cast and crew. No fewer than 30 
people from the San Francisco, Los Angeles and studio fire departments were on the stage during the biggest action scenes. 
Generally, each set had a ceiling and at least three walls made of fireproofed material. 


most of which were already con- 


structed — and scanned art director’ 


Bill Creber’s sketch books. These 
detailed exactly how each action scene 
was going to be filmed. We (Creber and 
Biroc) chatted some, and then Allen 


came out and asked me into his office.” ~ 


Allen asked Biroc if he liked the con- 
cept. Receiving the answer he was 
seeking, the producer then said, “Then 
it’s yours.” It was that simple. “THE 
TOWERING INFERNO”, which cost the 
two studios an estimated $15 million to 
produce, is in a large sense a throw- 
back. During recent years most of the 
big money-making pictures have 
strived for the economies and reality of 
location filming. 

However, the only way you could film 
something like ‘‘THE TOWERING 
INFERNO” short of large scale arson, 
would be to conjure up ample potions 
of the Hollywood magic of old and 
shoot on a sound stage where absolute 
control can be exercised. 

It was a three man cinemagraphic 
show. Fred Koenekamp, ASC, was 
Director of Photography for the first 
unit, which was responsible for all of 
the dramatic and background filming. 
Bill Abbott, ASC, came out of retire- 
ment to supervise the special photo- 
graphic effects, which included the use 
of miniatures, matte paintings, and blue 
screen photography. 


The story is built around a holocaust. 


which takes place in “the world’s tallest 
building.” Koenekamp’s unit shot back- 
grounds and exteriors in San Fran- 
cisco, the heart of the film was 
produced on the 20th Century-Fox lot 
in Los Angeles, where elaborate sets 
were constructed for all of the interiors. 

During the opening scene, Fire Bat- 
tallion Captain Michael O’Halloran 
(Steve McQueen) warns Doug Roberts 
(Paul Newman) of the inherent dangers 
of fighting a fire in a skyscraper. The 
inevitable fire breaks out while over 300 
people are at a party in the Promenade 
Room, which occupied the entire 136th 
floor. As the fire and danger spreads, 
efforts to quell the blaze and save the 
trapped people carries the audience 
through an accelerating cycle of nail- 
biting episodes. One by one, the 
elevators inside the building, and then 
the stairwell become inoperative by the 
heat and explosions caused by the 
holocaust. Then, the same fate over- 
takes the outdoor scenic elevators. 
Finally, an effort is made to rescue 
those still trapped by landing a heli- 
copter on a pad on the 138th floor. 
Even then, the destructive force of the 
blaze takes its inevitable toll and the 
fire spreads to the helicopter pad. A 
last desperate plan is put into action. It 
is decided to use explosives to blow up 


water tanks on the 137th floor so that 
the massive flow of water will quench 
the thirst of the flames. What follows is 
perhaps one of the most dramatic and 
exciting sequences ever seen on a 
motion picture screen. S 

The illusion is that of a flood tide 
careening through the holes blown in 
the ceiling of the Promenade Room, 
sweeping its own victims with it. Some 
drown. Others are carried right through 
the picture windows of the skyscraper 
before the danger finally subsides. 

Biroc’s task: Work with producer 
Allen, special effects man A. D. Flowers 
and Abbott to capture the drama and 
excitement in a way that will make it all 
seem true to audiences which have 
been fed a steady diet of realism during 
recent years and know how to 
recognize fakery. 

Special considerations: As anxious 
as he was to make it seem real, Allen 
was also aware of the need for safety. 
No fewer than 30 people from the San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and studio fire 
departments were on the stage during 
the biggest action scenes. The San 
Francisco Fire Department assigned 
Battalion Chief Jack Cavello to be there 
as technical adviser. The Los Angeles 
Fire Department had Battalion Chief 
Pete Lucarelli oversee the safety of the 
cast and crew. During the fire scenes, 
Biroc says, there was one Los Angeles 
fireman detailed to each person in the 
cast. Their assignment was to assure 
the safety of that individual. Meanwhile, 
the studio fire department protected 
the premises. 

To prevent the spread of the many 
fires set for filming purposes, all of the 
sets had to be enclosed. Generally 
there was a fireproofed ceiling and at 
least three walls. Another restriction 
was the time that a fire would be 
allowed to burn at full force. The fires, 
Biroc explains, were all fed-propane 
from one-inch valve-controlled hoses. 
While the gas was running full force 
through the hoses, the flames and the 
build-up of heat was enormous. 
Generally the Los Angeles fire depart- 
ment limited these sequences to 20 to 
30 seconds. 

All of this added up to some substan- 
tial challenges for Biroc. His camera 
and lighting positions were limited by 
the construction of the sets, and he had 


only short periods of time to film the 


most dramatic sequences. During most 
of the action scenes, many of the prin- 
cipals in the cast were all on the set, so 
there was a lot to cover. 

Continuity and planning were essen- 
tial ingredients for success. Biroc’s 
Action Unit never followed Koene- 
kamp onto a set until the first unit was 
done with it. “After all, either we were 


“Action” often involved more than just 
fire. It meant explosions and structures 
crumbling, all supervised by mechanical 
effects expert A.D. Flowers. 


going to burn it, saturate it in water or 
blow holes in the walls and ceiling,” 
Biroc explains. “It wouldn’t have been 
practical for them to be waiting while 
the sets were patched up after we shot. 
As it is, we usually went three, four or 
five takes ourselves and sometimes 
more.” - 

As a result, the Action Unit frequently 
followed Koenekamp’s crew onto a set 
after intervals of many weeks. This 
required real communications between 
them. “It wasn’t only a question of 
everyone and everything having to be 
in the right place after that long an 


Frantic people, trapped in the fiery sky- 
scraper, try to escape by means of an 
exterior scenic elevator, but encounter 
disaster in the process. 


interval of time,” Biroc recalls, “it was 
also a matter of our being able to pick 
up on the look and mood created by 
Fred’s unit.” 

Several days before filming was 
scheduled to start, Biroc and Koene- 
kamp had an opportunity to shoot 
some tests of Eastman color negative 
film 5247, which was just becoming 
widely available. Koenekamp and Biroc 
wanted to use the new negative 
because they felt that the extra latitude 
and sharpness it provided would be 
worthwhile, particularly the way Biroc 
works. 

“| like to work at a comparatively 
high stop, usually f/5 or f/5.6,” he com- 
ments. “This gives me more latitude 
and an opportunity to record more 
detail. Also, it provides some margin if | 
run into lighting problems. | can 
generally give away 50 to 75 foot- 
candles and not get hurt.” 

However, the lab which processed 
the film for the picture wasn’t ready to 
handle that much — some two million 
feet over a four-month period — of the 
new negative. Therefore “‘THE 


TOWERING INFERNO” was shot 
almost entirely with Eastman color 
negative film 5254. The exception was 
the miniature work done by Abbott. He 
used the new negative because the 
finer grain pattern contributed substan- 
tially to the overall believability of the 
film. 

The tests filmed jointly by Koene- 
kamp and Biroc set the pattern for 
future cooperation. Even though he 
didn’t start filming for several months 
afterward, Biroc was on the set the first 
day that Koenekamp began produc- 
tion. “We talked everything over,” Biroc 
relates, “and as a result, | had the feel 
of what he was doing. | could pick up a 
scene wherever he left off and never 
lose a beat.” 

That, of course, is just the tip of the 
iceberg as far as preparation was con- 
cerned. Allen worked on a day-to-day 
basis with the Action Unit. Before each 
day’s shooting, he walked the entire 
production crew — maybe 30 to 40 
people — through every sequence, 
asking questions and probing for better 
ideas. “Everyone had one of Allen’s 


Producer Irwin Allen gives instructions prior to directing a sequence in which huge 
water tanks are supposedly blown up in a desperate effort to quench the fire. At his 
feet is a Panavision underwater camera in its waterproof housing. Behind him stands 
cinematographer Biroc. Water actually used during the sequence was stored over- 
head in 12,000-gallon tanks. The flow was directed along chutes which guided it to 


entry points in the ceiling. 


sketchbooks in his or her hands,” Biroc 
comments, “so, we knew exactly what 
we were talking about. It paid off in 
several ways. The original plan was 
altered several times, both for safety 
reasons and, also, whenever someone 
had an idea which worked better. Our 
shooting went very smoothly because ~ 
of all the preparation.” ; 

To cover the action in short takes, 
Biroc worked with as many as eight 
cameras at a time, and he rarely used 
fewer than three. With two exceptions, 
he used Mitchell Mark Il cameras 
equipped with 40-200mm zoom lenses. 
The exceptions were the several 
instances where dialogue was 
recorded during an action sequence 
and also during the big water scene. 
Panavision PSR cameras were used for 
dialogue, but they found that fire or 
water made so much noise, that sound 
cameras were not needed. The other 
exception involved the use of a Pana- 
vision underwater camera during the 
big water sequence. 

The greatest number of cameras 
were used on the giant Promenade set, 
which covered an entire sound stage. 
These cameras had to be strategically 
positioned not only to cover the 
characters and action, but also to stay 
clear of each other. The basic idea, 
Biroc explains, was to isolate at least 
one camera on each of the main 
characters and one or two others on 
the elements that they would have to 
contend with during that sequence — 
fire, water and explosions, sometimes 
all three. 

Three weeks were spent shooting on 
the Promenade set alone. Eight 
cameras were employed during the 
water scenes, and between five and 
seven most of the rest of the time. 
Generally the cameras were positioned 
in an oval surrounding the set. Biroc 
had to take advantage of every break in 
the set for the cameras, and when that 
option wasn’t available he created his 
own positions by overturning a table or 
creating other obstructions which were 
acceptable for the scene. 

Lighting these scenes was another 
considerable challenge, and Biroc 
gives a lot of credit to his gaffer, Bill 
Hannah, for his ingenuity in doing this. 
“Unlike Koenekamp, we couldn't 
remove sections of the ceiling to light 
overhead during the big fire scenes,” 
he explains. “That would have raised a 
number of problems. First of all, it 
would have increased the danger of the 
fire spreading, and that risk obviously 
wasn’t acceptable. Furthermore, the set 
ceilings contained the heat as well as 
the flame. And that’s all that kept the 
overhead sprinklers on the sound stage 
from going off.” 
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Key performers in the action sequences amounted to 
film before. The feature contains the most realistic footage of people on fire ever shot. (RIGHT) A wall of water gushing from the 
exploded tanks on the floor above catches a hapless character and propels him through a plate glass window supposedly 136 stories 


above the ground. 


This left Biroc with the remaining 
option of using mainly fresnel-type 
quartz lights. It took him just a few days 
of working on the big fire scenes for 
Biroc to realize, however, that in many 
cases, he didn’t need any artificial 
illumination. In the story, most of the 
fire scenes occurred at night or after 
the power was out in the building, so 
the flame itself was enough to provide 
realistic illumination. 

“The first time we tried this, Allen 
asked me when we were going to be 
ready,” Biroc recalls. “ ‘We are,’ ” | told 
him. One of the nice things about work- 
ing with Irwin Allen is that he doesn’t 
care how you solve your problems. All 
he cares about is how it will look in the 
theater. As a result, he was usually will- 
ing to let us try things our way as long 
as they worked.” 

The multi-camera setups provided 
for a great deal of flexibility. A lot of film 
was exposed from different angles and 
positions. While these setups limited 
the mobility of the cameras, the zoom 
lenses were used very effectively to 
create a feeling of movement, he 
explains. 

To further compensate for the short 
takes, Biroc often exposed film at two, 
three and even four times the normal 
24-frames-per-second rate. “By shoot- 
ing at 48, 72 and even 96 frames-per- 
second,” he comments, “we were able 
to stretch out the most intense action 
two to four times longer. The limitation 
that this caused, of course, was a need 
to either open up — one stop for 48 fps, 
1% for 72 fps and two for 96 fps — or 
bring in more light. Fortunately, we 
took full advantage of the Eastman 
Kodak color-film latitude to compen- 
sate and because of the brightness of 
the fire and the fact that we were work- 
ing with a comparatively small stop to 
begin with.” 

One of the major problems was light- 
ing for all of the cameras, when they 


were, in effect, working in opposition to 
one another. “What was good key light 
for one camera, was poor backlighting 
for another,” he explains. “In the end, 
we just had to make some small com- 
promises, which didn’t prove to be a 
problem because we were shooting so 
much good footage.” 

Smoke was another problem. It was 
carried up by the heat of the fire — 
which was hot enough to melt three 
matte boxes. Sometimes the smoke 
build-up occurred so fast that it altered 
exposure readings and affected 
visibility. Biroc located the cause of the 
rapid smoke build-up. It turned out that 
plastic curtains used on the sets and 
rubber cement that was used liberally 
on the clothing of some of the 
characters (to create smoke) were the 
main sources of the problem. They 
created too much smoke, too fast. The 
solution was simply to utilize a different 
type of curtain material and to use less 
rubber cement. 

Another critical action sequence 
involved shooting the Promenade set 
when the water tanks were blown. The 
entire area was on fire, and the 
characters had lashed themselves to 
columns ‘and railings to keep from 
being washed away. The water actually 
used during the sequence was kept 
overhead in 12,000-gallon-capacity 
tanks. The flow was directed along 
chutes, which guided it to the entry 
points in the ceiling. Flowers was able 
to pinpoint exactly where the main 
force would hit — which helped 
immensely in positioning cameras — 
but not where it would splash or flow. 

Shooting this sequence with that 
many cameras also created some 
unique challenges. If anything, it 
required even more critical lighting, 
since, unlike the fire, water didn’t 
provide its own illumination. Here, too, 
the problem was that good key lighting 
for one camera didn’t do the job for 
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another. The only real solution to this 
quandary, Biroc says, was to plan 
carefully and shoot a lot of film. 

Gaffer Hannah also had to step lively 
during this sequence, since there were 
four lighting control boards, each hav- 
ing four to five switch boxes on the 
floor. With all of that water flowing 
unrestrained, he had to maximize 
precautions for keeping the electrical 
equipment dry. Furthermore, even 
though he covered the more exposed 
lighting fixtures with aluminum foil or 
asbestos all it took was one drop of 
water on a hot lens to smash the glass. 
There were several such occurrences. 

This was the scene where the Pana- 
vision underwater camera was utilized. 
Biroc positioned the camera exactly 
where Flowers told him it would receive 
the main impact of the water. The 
operator worked in a bathing suit and 
rain gear. In fact, during the water 
sequences, all of the crew wore boots 
and rain coats. There were, of course, 
some inevitable miscalculations. 

Once, just before Allen was ready to 
roll, Biroc noted that a chair was out of 
position near the edge of the scene. 
When he went to remove it, its weight 
caught him by surprise. “I started to lift 
the chair and nothing happened. It was 
made of rawhide, and must have 
weighed a ton,” he recalls. 

Allen didn’t notice and called, “Roll 
em.” Biroc scrambled to get off 
camera, but even so, he took a pretty 
good soaking. However, the 
precautions taken by Allen and the 
crew paid considerable dividends. 
Despite the great amount of action, with 
much of it involving million-dollar per- 
formers, there was only one minor 
injury, and that was suffered by the 
studio fire chief who cut himself on 
broken glass. 

While much of the action footage was 


_ focused around the Promenade floor, it 
. Continued on Page 228 
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THERES ALWAYS 
SOMETHING NEW 
AND EXCITING 
AT SAMUELSONS 
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SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
LIMITED 
303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ, ENGLAND. 


Tel: 01-452 8090. Telex: 21430. 
Cables: Samcine London. 
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SAMUELSON 
Aléa- cinema 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin, 

94 Vincennes, Nr.Paris, FRANCE 
Tel; 328 58 30. Telex: 67260F. 
Cables: Samcine Paris. 
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SAMUELSON 
Feat SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
Pty LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cove, 

Sydney 2066, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA. 
Tel: 428 5300. Telex: 71 25188. 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney. 
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Oosteiderweg 261, Aalsmeer, 
Nr. Amsterdam, HOLLAND. 
Tel: 02977 27701. Telex: 14613. 
Cables: Samcine Amsterdam. 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ, ENGLAND. 
Tel: 01-452 8090. Telex: 21430. 
Cables: Samcine London 
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SAMFREIGHT LIMITED 


. Room 65 Cargo Agent's Building, 
London (Heathrow) Airport, ENGLAND. 
Tel: 01-897 2851. Telex: 22197. 
Cables: Samfreight London. 
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London NW2 6PQ, ENGLAND. 
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Cables: Samcine London. 
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SAMUELSON 
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Pty» LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road, 

New Centre, Johannesburg, S.AFRICA. 
Tel: 836 4275. Telex: 43 0057. 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg. 


T.A. Mf GUINNESS & CO. LTD. 
Temple House, Temple Road, 

London NW2 6PQ, ENGLAND. 
Tel: 01-450 4659 (2lines). 
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Robert Gottschalk, President of Panavision Inc. is congratulated by Norman Jewison 
on receiving his second BSC Award for Technical Achievment, this time for the 
Panaflex Camera. 


1974 EUROPEAN-BASED* PRODUCTIONS USING PANAVISION EQUIPMENT: 


Alfie Darling, All Creatures Great and Small, At Your Service, Barry McKenzie Holds 
His Own (PANAFLEX), Blood Money, Born Free (TV series), Brannigan (PANAFLEX) 
Brief Encounter, Flame (PANAFLEX), French Connection II (PANAFLEX), Galileo, 
Great Expectations, The Hiding Place, In Celebration, In This House of Brede, Jad 
Journey into Fear, Juggernaut, Love Among the Ruins, The Man Who Would Be King, 
(PANAFLEX), The Man with the Golden Gun, Mohammed - The Messenger of God, 
Murder on the Orient Express, Once Is Not Enough (PANAFLEX), Paper Tiger, Quilp 
Rachel’s Man, The Return of the Pink Panther(PANAFLEX), Rollerball, The Romantic 
English Woman, Rosebud (PANAFLEX), Royal Flash, Seven Men at Daybreak, 
Stardust, Un Hombre Como Los Demas, Who Needs Friends?(PANAFLEX), Who’s 
Harriet?, The Wilby Conspiracy, The Wind and the Lion. 


*NOT including 21 Panavision productions serviced from Samuelson-Alga Cinema, France. 
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What you see is what you get. 


The extraordinary Shure SM7 professional microphone features something 
you've never seen before: a built-in Visual Indication Response Tailoring 

_ System that offers you four different frequency response curves—and shows 

_ you the curve you’ve selected with a graphic readout (see above) at the back 
of the microphone! Choose: 1. flat response; 2. bass roll-off; 3. presence 
boost; 4. combination of roll-off and presence. And there’s more: the SM7 
delivers exceptional noise isolation with a revolutionary pneumatic suspen- 
sion mount... an ultra-wide, ultra-smooth frequency response . .. an integral 
“pop” and wind filter .. . and a cardioid pickup pattern that looks “text-book 
perfect.” The Shure SM7 Studio Microphone was extensively field-tested in 
recording studios and broadcasting stations! Write: 


Shure Brothers Inc. 


222 Hartrey Ave., Evanston, Ill. 60204 me SrmeHIR 2 
In Canada: A. C. Simmonds & Sons, Ltd. y 
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OXBERRY. breaks 


the 35 mm 
LIQUID 
GATE barrier.... 


For the first time OXBERRY has engineered and is marketing a 35mm fixed pin registration Liquid Gate. It eliminates the effect of scratches on 
the base, prolongs the life of soft emulsion films like CRI and reduces the effect of dust and dirt on the film. 

After meticulous testing, OXBERRY is offering its 35mm Liquid Gate System. This is a compact precision engineered system. It is completely 
interchangeable with the standard dry gates in Optical Printers and is a self contained, normal loading, unit that’s ready to go in minutes. It virtually 
eliminates scratches and passes splices easily without causing liquid spillage, streaks or turbulence, at freeze frame, normal speed, forward and reverse. All 
this with fixed pin registration! The entire system is easily transportable, is operated and threaded in the same manner as the OXBERRY dry gates, it 
requires almost no attention from the operator. 

The Support System maintains a constant and precisely controlled flow of filtered liquid in the gate area. A regulated pressure pump supplies the 
proper liquid environment and bypasses all excess liquid back to the reservoir while a vacuum pump removes the liquid from the emerging film and the 
gate area. In the gate the film is positioned by the precision fixed pin registration system and is held completely immersed in turbulence and dirt free 
liquid. Two thick optically flat glass windows are used in the aperture to minimize the effects of dust and dirt on their outer surfaces. These windows are 


specially coated to miximize light passage. The position of the film plane is meticulously corrected to maintain normal focal plane and to preserve the 
ability for precision automatic focus. 

Some of the world wide satisfied users are: B & O Film Specialists, N.Y., N.Y.; Cineffects, Inc., N.Y., N.Y.; EFX Unlimited, Inc., N.Y., N.Y.; 
Exceptional Opticals, Inc., N.Y., N.Y.; Geyer Werke-G.M.B.H., Hamburg, Germany; Horst Kos, West Berlin, Germany; Humphries Studio (J. Arthur Rank 
Prod.), London, England; Movielab, Inc., N.Y., N.Y.; The Optical House, Inc., N.Y., N.Y.; Opticals West (Natl. Screen Ser. Corp.), Hollywood, Calif., 
Universal Studios, Universal City, Calif.; Videart, Inc., N.Y., N.Y.; W.R.S. Motion Picture Lab., Pittsburg, Penn 


Model No. Description 


5030-72 OXBERRY 16mm Standard 
5030-70 OXBERRY 35mm 
5030-73. .. OXBERRY Combination Super 16mm & Standard 16mm 
AC 30-72 ACME 16mm Standard 
AC 30-70 ACME 35mm 
AC 30-73. .... ACME Combination Super 16mm & Standard 16mm 
AC 30-75 ACME Standard 8mm 
AC 30-74 ACME Super 8mm 
5030-75 OXBERRY Standard 8mm 
5030-74 OXBERRY Super 8mm 


ODR-LSS35 Standard Support System 
will operate any one of the Shuttles listed above. Physical Dimensions: 
Support System Height 34”, Width 27”, Depth 15”, Weight 120 Ibs. 


OXBERRY. 


Division of Richmark Camera Service, Inc. 


516 Timpson Place, Bronx, New York 10455 Cable: OXBERRY, N.Y. Tel. (212) 585-0730 
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These are but several of hundreds; and of the hundreds of 
reasons why Cinema Research optical/special effects 
services are preferred, we'd like to mention a few of the 
more important ones: 
= Color and density corrections of unsurpassed quality 
utilizing the B&H additive color head and Hazeltine color 
analyzer 
Liquid gate printing techniques with lowered contrast for 
removal of blemishes 
=™ Custom-designed lenses for maximum definition in one- 
step blow-ups from 16mm to 70mm and 16mm to 35mm 
= Creative titles aerial imaged over live-action backgrounds, 
during enlargement 
Award-winning Research Products optical printers are 
used for precision, and fast, efficient service 
Personal attention given to each customer’s job, by a staff 
of the finest technicians in the industry 
Lower costs are assured through the use of the finest, most 
advanced and efficient equipment available, and by 


16mm blowups 


by 
Cinema Research 


employing the most talented technicians in the industry 

—that represent a combined 350 years of solid core 

optical printing know-how. 

Why not intrust your blow-up feature with Cinema Research. 
Cinema Research has been specializing in blow-ups for over 
20 years. Let us help to put your feature in the ‘‘Boxoffice 
Success” category. 

Phone or write Cinema Research Corp., 6860 Lexington 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 90038; Phone (213) 461-3235. 

Ask for Jack Glass or Hal Scheib. 


CINEMA 
RESEARCH 
CORP. 


Since 1947 


35mm titles and optical work by Cinema Research are also a proven success over the years; the shows like Mannix— 
Star Trek— Mission Impossible— Longstreet— Happy Days— Korg, 70,000 B.C.— Run, Joe, Run— Magician— Me 
and the Chimp— Escape— The Immortal— Funny Face— Across 110th Street— Visions of Eight— Women in Chains 


— Heist— Egan— Sounder— and many more. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF “THE WILD PARTY” 


A famous and wonderfully grotesque Southern California 
hosteiry provides a stunning variety of far-out sets for 
a film about wild, wild Hollywood in its golden heyday 


ie we < 


The Mission Inn at Riverside, California, 
a hostelry built in 1875, provides all of 
the sets for the Merchant-lvory Produc- 
tion, “THE WILD.PARTY” shooting there. 


The Mission Inn at Riverside, 
California is a freaky structure even for 
this architecturally far-out part of the 
U.S.A. A hotel, built in 1875, it is a con- 
crete castle, incredibly ornate, com- 
plete with gargoyles, a pot-pourri of 
rococo architectural styles, inner pas- 
sages, secret doors, hidden treasures 
(they say), cloisters, chapels, corridors, 
galleries, gardens, a four-story rotun- 
da, bell towers, flying towers and but- 
tresses, iron grilles, stone steps and a 
dungeon. It’s like an entire backlot of 
wild movie sets scrunched up into one 
bizarre complex. 

Yet the place has an elegant, if 
somewhat mysterious past. Royalty 
slept here, as did American Presidents 
Benjamin Harrison, Howard Taft, 
Teddy Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 
It's the place where Pat and Richard 
Nixon were married, where Charles 
Lindbergh relaxed, where Will Rogers 
held court and where Humphrey Bogart 
played. 

Recently the grotesquely fascinating 
structure was saved from the wrecker’s 
ball with a $3-million facelift, just in 
time for a movie company to move in 
and take it over for several weeks as an 
entire location site for the shooting of a 
feature film called “THE WILD PARTY”. 
Starring Raquel Welch and James 
Coco, it is being produced by Ismail 
Merchant and directed by James Ivory. 

A story of Hollywood in the 1930's, 
“THE WILD PARTY” captures the 


atmosphere of the film capital in its 
heyday. 

The Director of Photography on the 
film is the distinguished European 
cinematographer Walter Lassally, who 
merited world-wide acclaim for his 
work on ‘“‘TOM JONES” and an 
Academy Award for his photography of 
“ZORBA THE GREEK”. 

During a lunch break while shooting 
“THE WILD PARTY”, Lassally takes 
time off to chat with an old friend, the 
Editor of American Cinematographer, 
who is visiting the set. The following is 
the essence of their conversation: 


QUESTION: Do you note any sub- 
stantial differences in the ways that 
British and American film crews 
operate? 


LASSALLY: Yes, there are certain 
differences in practice. It’s not that one 
is better than the other; they’re just 
different. For instance, in America the 
gaffer is obviously used to doing quite a 
bit more work for the cameraman than 
in England. In England the gaffer works 
Strictly to instructions; he would not 
think of placing any light without 
specific instructions from the camera- 
man concerning where and how to 
place that particular light, whereas here 
he’s obviously used to roughing in the 
lighting and once he knows how you 
are working he will actually place lights 
for you which you will then adjust, 


perhaps. That can be quite a help. | 
imagine it must be especially helpful in 
circumstances where the gaffer and 
cameraman can work together on a 
number of films over a period of time. 
Once he knows how you work, this 
method can really save a lot of time. 


Director of Photography Walter Lassally sets the main camera, while James Ivory, 
Director of “THE WILD PARTY” checks set-up through viewfinder of Arriflex prior to 
shooting a two-camera scene. This is Lassally’s third film as cinematographer for 
director James Ivory and producer Ismail Merchant. It was preceded by “THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF A BROWN MAN IN SEARCH OF CIVILIZATION” and “SAVAGES”. 
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QUESTION: In America It’s quite 
common for a cameraman and 
gaffer to work together as a team — 
often over a period of many years. 
The gaffer understands the camera- 
man’s methods so well that the need 
for specific instructions is cut to a 
minimum and much time is saved. 
Doesn’t a similar system prevaill in 
England? 


LASSALLY: No, I’m not used to getting 
that kind of help. I’m used to having to 
do it all myself — even physically shift- 
ing the lamps myself, putting them in 
position and adjusting the barndoors. 


things we often find ourselves making 
up for each picture in England. Here 
they come equipped with a full range of 
all sorts of little things. 


QUESTION: Since “THE WILD PAR- 
TY” is a period film and a sort of 
musical into the bargain, it would 
seem to call for a rather distinctive 
photographic style. Can you tell me 
about the “feel” that you’re alming 
to get into the picture visually? 


LASSALLY: Well, as in “SAVAGES”, 
where we used black and white and 
sepia and color, in this film we have 
black and white and color — but the 
combination is used more realistically 
than in “SAVAGES”, in the sense that 
the black and white in this film, with one 
exception, is confined to silent movie 
footage to be projected ona screenina 
theatre setting. Some of it will also be 
shown in the introduction, just as silent 
movie footage. We’ve shot it with the 


Courtyard of the Mission Inn is enclosed by structures vavegameiiits a wide range of 
ornate architectural styles, adding up to a bizarre hybrid rivaled only by Hearst’s 

“Castle” at San Simeon. It is like a whole backlot of wild movie sets scrunched up into 
one rococo complex. The Mission Inn boasts nine Tiffany stained-glass windows, 
Murillo’s 1670 painting of the “Immaculate Conception With the Mirror’, and the 


world’s most valuable collection of bells. 


Also the grip system here is different. In 
England the key grip — we don’t even 
use that term — but the main grip is the 
camera grip, strictly. Here the grips 
work much more closely with the elec- 
tricians. In England they’re really rather 
separate; the electricians are one 
group and the grips are another group, 
and the camera grip is strictly confined 
to working with the camera. The main 
personnel differences lie in those two 
departments. Then, of course, there 
are differences in equipment. For 
instance, | was horrified to find that 
there isn’t a single four-door barn- 
door, apparently, in the whole of 
California. I’m told that nobody uses 
them here, everybody hates them and 
they all get thrown out. | can’t quite 
understand that, because | can see that 
while you can use a four-door as a two- 
door, you can’t use a two-door as a 


four-door. They say the leaves get in 
the way when you’re trying to open or 
close them. Anyway, they area 
different type of barndoor altogether. 
One nice thing about the American way 
of working is that there always seems to 
be hundreds of grip stands about — 
and sandbags, both of which are most 
useful. Sandbags are unknown in 
England. | don’t know how such a 
useful item can be totally unused there. 
They use a few stage weights when it’s 
absolutely necessary, but sandbags 
are non-existent. Also, grip stands tend 
to be rather more primitive affairs, with 
only one extension or one knuckle — 
which means that you’re always short of 
extensions or knuckles. | discovered 
when | first worked in New York that 
there were always 20 or 30 grip stands 
available, with a very good selection of 
nets, scrims and flags — the kinds of 


Academy aperture and it will be shown 
that way within the 1.85 format. 
Otherwise, the visual style I’m aiming 
for is a soft look, with subtle pastel 
colors. It’s relatively easy to achieve 
that effect in this film because we don’t 
have many exteriors and interiors are 
always easier to control, of course. 
Basically, it’s a style which | tend to 
adopt on most color films, unless they 
happen to be very realistic contem- 
porary thrillers or something of the 
sort. Otherwise, | always go for soft 
color — as indeed, | find, do most other 
cameramen. It’s just the means that 
differ, but nine out of ten cameramen 
these days seem to favor something 
soft in the way of color. 


QUESTION: There are many me- 
chanical approaches to achieving 
that soft effect — nets, fog filters, 
“low-contrast”’ filters, flashing, 
soft-light units, bounce light — you 


(LEFT) Raquel Welch and James Coco, stars of “THE WILD PARTY” play a night exterior scene in patio of the Mission Inn. (RIGHT) 
Smartly dressed party guests gather to watch movies in long gallery of the Mission Inn, redressed to represent the living room of a 
famous Hollywood star of the 1930’s. Lassally’s photographic style for this film aims at a soft effect, with pastel colors. He favors 
the use of a net as the most consistent means of achieving this soft quality. No attempt has been made to adopt a photographic style 
of the period, although a bit more than usual backlight is used 


Cinematographer Lassally won 
worldwide acclaim for his photography 
of ‘TOM JONES” and an Academy Award 
for “ZORBA THE GREEK”. 


name it. Which method do you 
favor? 


LASSALLY: My particular favorite way 
of doing it is by means of a net. | find 
that to be the most predictable. I’ve 
always found that the other methods — 


such as pre-flashing, post-flashing or 
fog filters — are not really all that 
predictable shot-by-shot. | can truth- 
fully say that with this method there are 
no surprises for me in the rushes — 
which is the way | like it. 


QUESTION: Are you using bounce 
light, or do you prefer to run the 
light through some sort of diffusion 
material? 


LASSALLY: Some bounce light, but 
mainly in the day interior sequences — 
of which there are relatively few. About 
two-thirds of the film’s running time is 
taken up with this long party sequence, 
which all takes place at night. This cir- 
cumstance makes it possible to employ 
more conventional lighting units. We 
are using mostly the new quartz- 
adapted smaller units, with each lamp 
in the housing of its smaller cousin. For 
example, a 2K is ina Baby housing and 
a 5K is in a 2K housing. They have 
some drawbacks, but seem to work 
reasonably well. Otherwise, we use 
soft-light units. 


QUESTION: Do you find that you can 
control these quartz units with 
cutters and such, in order to get 
sharp shadows If you need them? 
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LASSALLY: Well, they have some 
drawbacks in that respect. | think that 
the smaller size of the fresnel lens, 
relative to the power of the lamp, 
restricts the spread of the beam, so that 
you don’t quite have the same 
coverage, even if you take the lamp 
back to the same foot-candle reading 
at the center. | haven’t made actual 
comparison tests, but my feeling is that 
you don’t have quite the same spread 
as you would get out of the old conven- 
tional type of unit. | also think that there 
is a tendency to get a hot center anda 
cooler outside. These are the draw- 
backs, but on a location like this it’s a 
great advantage to be able to have the 
smaller housings and the lighter weight 
and all that, because I’m always find- 
ing lamps being carted onto some 
narrow ledge or balcony. So I’m always 
grateful for the smaller units, provided 
that they’re fresnel lens-type units. The 
ones that don’t have the fresnel lens 
have a very limited use. 


QUESTION: You say that most of the 
action of the film takes place at 
night. Is that all interior, or are there 
night exterior scenes, as well? 


LASSALLY: We have a night exterior 
sequence in the garden and a scene or 
two outside other areas of the build- 
ing, but most of it is night interior. 
We’ve been most fortunate to get this 
Mission Inn for a location, because 
we’ve been able to find almost all of our 
set requirements within this one com- 
plex of buildings. It’s really the most 
extraordinary place. 


QUESTION: It is an incredible struc- 
ture. What are the various types of 
areas you've found here that you’re 
able to use as sets? 


LASSALLY: Well, there’s a full-size 
chapel — which is almost a church, | 
would say — with much gold and huge 
doors. We’ve shot that already. It’s Seen 
only in black and white as part of the 
silent footage, actually, but we needed 
it and there it was. Then there is a sort 
of Eastern Malayan-Chinese-type room 
which we are utilizing as part of the 
party area and a long gallery which we 
have transformed into the living room. 
The cellars, gardens, various passage- 
ways and so on have been useful, as 
have the bedrooms upstairs. Actually, 
almost every type of set requirement 
has been met by this building. 


QUESTION: Since this Is a film of 
the 1930’s, has there been any 
attempt on your part to duplicate a 
filming style typical of the 1930’s? 


LASSALLY: Not really, because, for 


one thing, the most obvious hallmark of 
a 1930’s filming style would be the fact 
that it was done in black and white. 
Therefore, if you shoot in color, you are 
already up against a big obstacle in try- 
ing to achieve a 1930’s style. So | would 
think it wiser to go the other way, which 
is to make the art direction and the 
costumes and the dialogue and the 
style of the acting authentic in detail to 
the period — and then use what is 
perhaps a more modern filming style. | 
remember that when we were making 
“TOM JONES” the principle laid down 
at the start of shooting maintained that 
if the sets and costumes were impec- 
cably in period, the filming style could 
then be very modern. It worked for that 
film and, while | don’t wish to draw any 
close parallels between that and this, | 
think it is a more desirable target to aim 
for than trying to match the filming style 
to the period. 


QUESTION: Although you’ve 
worked several times on the 
American East Coast, | understand 
that this is your first experience on 
the West Coast. What is your 
impression of working in this area? 


LASSALLY: It’s very nice to work here 
in California and meet yet another 
group of technicians. It’s quite different 
from the East Coast, but very interest- 
ing to work sort of in the “heartland” of 
American moviemaking and meet tech- 
nicians from this side. ® 


This elaborate four-story set, with spiral 
staircase, part of the Mission Inn’s 
opulence, would have cost a fortune to 
build on a studio sound stage. 
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RoscoSun. a new 58” wide window gel for 
seamless application on most windows. 
Optically clear— shoot through in focus. 
Special base lays flat without curls. 


<b os RoscoSun 85 Extra-wide new window gel used to convert 
Ry 
a) daylight to 3200 K. Rolls are 58” wide by 25 feet. 


RoscoSun N3 Extra-wide neutral density window gel used 
to reduce light intensity 1 stop. Rolls are 58” wide by 25 feet. 


RoscoSun N6 Extra-wide neutral density window gel used 
to reduce light intensity 2 stops. Rolls are 58” wide by 25 feet. 


RoscoSun NS9 Extra-wide neutral density window gel used 
to reduce light intensity 3 stops. Rolls are 58” wide by 25 feet. 


RoscoSun 85N3 Extra-wide combination neutral density 
and daylight conversion window gel. Balances daylight 

to 3200 K and reduces light intensity 1 stop. 

Rolls are 58” wide by 25 feet. 


RoscoSun 85N6 extra-wide combination neutral density 
and daylight conversion window gel. Balances daylight 

to 3200 K and reduces light intensity 2 stops. 

Rolls are 58” wide by 25 feet. 


36 Bush Avenue, Port Chester, N.Y. 10573 © Telephone (914) 937-1300 
11420 Ventura Blvd., Studio City, Cal. 91604 * Telephone (213) 980-0622 
A.O.3 Du Cane Court, Balham, London S.W.17 © Telephone 01-673-0368 
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A METHOD FOR SYNCHRONIZING MULTIPLE CAMERAS WHILE 
FILMING WITHOUT INTERRUPTION OVER EXTENDED PERIODS 


A simple and inexpensive visible-audible syncing device solves 
a special problem that could have become costly and complicated 


yee 
(ABOVE) The tiny visible-audible syncing device built by the author Is temporarily 
attached to the speakers’ lectern, shown here with lamps off, as it appears through 
most of the filming. (BELOW) The lights flash on to provide visual sync for all three 
cameras. Simultaneously, a buzzer sounds and this signal Is fed to the Nagra recorders 
to establish audible sync. The signal is timed to fall in the clear between sentences, so 
that buzzer sound can later be eliminated from track. Cameras starts are staggered, so 
that at least two cameras will be running in sync at all times. 


By ROY ZEPER 


Our assignment was to film a medi- 
cal symposium. The panel of four 
speakers would talk continuously for 
more than two hours, interrupted only 
by the moderator. Obviously, clap- 
sticks were out of the question for 
obtaining “start-sync”, inasmuch as we 
were required to maintain a low profile. 

The overall planning was to use three 
cameras; the main camera would filma 
head-on tight closeup of each 
individual speaker at the podium. 
Camera #2, placed to the right, would 
encompass the panel of four speakers 
and moderator on the stage, both 
collectively and individually. Its primary 
function would be to capture them as 
they listened, applauded or reacted, 
and would also include the speaker at 
the podium in a wide shot that would 
encompass the silhouetted audience. 

Camera #3 would concentrate on 
medium-to-wide shots of the entire 
stage and backs of the audience for re- 
establishing shots and ‘audience 
presence”. As each speaker relin- 
quished the podium, he would slowly 
zoom into a medium-wide shot to pick 
up both the retiring speaker and the 
new one. 

Continuous tape recording would be 
no problem. By using two Nagras and 
starting the second unit just before the 
first ran out of tape, an overlap of 
several words would supply continuity. 
To sync the three cameras to each 
other, and also to the tape recorder, 
was the problem. 

What was required should be 
relatively inconspicuous within the 
scene; a device that would deliver a 
signal simultaneously to all cameras 
filming as well as to the operating 
Nagra. 

An alternative was the use of all 
crystal-sync motor cameras, with 
electronic-clappers feeding a pilot tone 
frequency to the magnetic tape 
recorder. This would require main- 
taining a running record as to which 
signal was applicable to which camera 
and, more important, we did not have 
three cameras with crystal-sync 
motors. In addition, we felt we would be 
more secure with a visible-audible 
syncing system. 

With this in mind, | designed a simple 
syncing device that would enable our 
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three cameras (all operating off of the 
same electrical outlet of 110-volt, 60Hz 
signal line) to give us a simultaneous 
start sync-signal, activated every time a 
camera started up. This signal would 
also act as a check when editing, assur- 
ing synchronization between cameras, 
as well as with the tape recorder. 

The small box shown in the accom- 
panying illustration contains a 6-volt 
electric buzzer, a small microphone, 
and two sockets for the two 6-volt 
lamps, with the two lamps protruding 
out of the box. These are wired so that 
completion of the circuit operates the 
buzzer and lamps at the same time. 
The sound made by the buzzer is 
picked up by the mike and fed to the 
Nagra recorder; simultaneously the 
illuminated lamps are filmed by the 
cameras. | used two lamps; one acting 
as a safety should one burn out. 

We ran 100 feet of #24 gauge 


With cover removed, simple syncing 
device designed by author reveals 
buzzer, tiny microphone and two lights 
(one for backup, in case of burnout.) 


speaker wire under the carpet and 
against the wall, from the podium to my 
camera position. 

We would be using 1200-foot 
magazines; consequently, the cameras 
would require a fresh magazine every 
33 minutes. This made it necessary to 
stagger operation of the 3 cameras 
when first starting up about 11 minutes 
apart. This prevented cameras running 
out of film simultaneously and losing all 
coverage while we had to change 


& 


oe 


wo ~e 7 


FES 


The author about to press the switch (taped to the pan handle) which will close the 
electrical circuit to the syncing unit on the podium. During actual filming, headsets 
permitted inter-camera communication, so that Zeper could be kept aware when a 
camera was about to run out of film or was in need of a start signal to sync a fresh 


magazine that had been threaded up. 


magazines. Therefore, we began film- 
ing with two cameras: Camera #1 and 
Camera #2, starting camera #3 after 11 
minutes, while stopping Camera #2. 
Camera #2 was started again just prior 
to when Camera #1 was about to run 
out of film. Thereafter, they could run 
continuously until their respective 
1200-foot loads had expired, and 
would be overlapping each other by 
about 11 minutes. This insured that 
only one camera would be changing 
magazines at a time and the editor 
could always choose footage from at 
least two cameras. 

As chief cameraman, | had the switch 
taped to my tripod handle. Head sets 


permitted inter-camera communication 
so that | would be aware when a 
camera was running out, and when a 
camera required a start “sync-signal”. 
In operation, as soon as a fresh 
magazine had been threaded up and 
was ready to go, the cameraman 
informed me he was ready for a sync- 
signal via our intercom system. | would 
then notify the other cameraman to be 
sure he was including the syncing 
device. | would then press the switch on 
my tripod handle, activating the sync- 
ing unit on the podium which all three 
cameras picked up, as well as the 
Nagra. After receiving the new sync- 
Continued on Page 215 


Picture from three cameras and sound track shown In synchronizer. The first frame in 
which the lamps appear illuminated serves as visual sync signal recorded by the three 
cameras simultaneously, with the Nagra registering the buzzer tone. 1200-foot film 
loads were used, with Camera #3 starting 11 minutes after Cameras #1 and #2. 


mB CAMERA #1 SYNC-SIGNAL 
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eae LEADER, . TIME LOST 
™ CHAN ena ZN 


IF YOU DONT SEE WHAT 
YOU NEED HERE, Check IDL 


eur ta, oF Te een Tey 
> %~ Y % > IDI 400’ UNDERWATER 


aA 4 HOUSING FOR ACL 
MINI-MIC ) Smallest, lightest (16 oz. negative 


bouyancy) Diver designed 
Subminiature unique de- yancy) 9 


sign electret lavelier © $3995. 


microphone. Model 74A es 


(4’6” cable) or 74B (8 
cable) 
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MILLER F HEAD a @ & hag COMMUNICATOR yj 
Lightweight aluminum & g Cameraman - Soundman 
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aan banieeine | By JENSEN 505 MULTISYNC® ie Te uahitoueee a 
$495. | ica FOR ARRI 16BL B $995. each 
Has variable speed, external sync. PY | % 


By JENSEN 518 TV FRAME SYSTEM@® fie 


Positions blanking bar out of film 
frame and keeps it there 


Sib aol acl a etal a @ IDI CRYSTACHEK 
Subminiature hi-fi receiver, coil 
cable, hangar, %” phone (Model 


904) universal earmold, mini-plug a A 
(Model 906) (Fits custom ear- a] IDI PORTAKART for crystal speed verification of i 
mold, too.) ol JUNIOR © camera, recorder, projector etc. 
: ¥ Folds up to 29”, extends py 
Be to 43”. Cart your items a 
then fold it up and carry it 
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JENSEN 504 “ . 4 wf IMAGE 6 


& CRYSTAL MOTOR Se a = al all POEVIGESS 
| FOR ARRI a » ee 550 CRYSTAL wwe F) a 
arm | 551 BATTERY ADAPTER ad Incorpgsated a 
with internal crystal | ey Shoot crystal sync with Jensen a 811 NW 111 STREET 
speed control S Beep any De ee g \% MIAMI, FLORIDA 33168 USA 


$1175. yy corder. Dolby Model TC152SD Phone 305/75}818 
er Illustrated 4 TWX 810/848-9999 

gy W/Sony $599.95 @ Telex 51-9348 
en W/O Sony $370. PR ‘ Cable wacemam 


SEE US AT FILM 75, LONDON, JUNE 23-27, 1975. 


American Express, BankAmericard, Diners, Carte Blanche, Master Charge Accepted. 


a Internal (X-24 or X-25 $295) and 
external (X-24E or X-25E $395) 
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“IM TLR”... 
ALWAYS ONE STEP AHHAD 


The new Senior “‘F”’ and Light Professional Tripod Heads 
to supplement present ‘Miller’ Lines. 


FEATURES INCLUDE: , — oe * The “F” Head will support 


medium weight 16mm 


Pan Unit permits (full 360°) i. me ' ~ Cameras up to 15 Ibs. and the 
horizontal traverse between Q y LP-2 Professional Fluid Head 


full fluid drag and free slip for will support up to 30 Ibs. 


filming fast moving objects Both are available with or 
or events. without the Slip Pan Unit. 


Slip Pan Units are available 
L : , 6 _— mee to convert older ‘‘Miller’’ 
Full fluid action tilt (full 90 ) i . : . es << oe: Fluid Head models for this use. 
either way with more positive = “ is 
tilt control and Lock, in a | ‘ There is a Miller Tripod ideally 
any traverse. suited to every Miller Head. 


Model shown is LP-2 : : U.S.A. PATENT NO’s. 3,712,571 and 3,592,429 
PROFESSIONAL FLUID HEAD em Others Pending. 


MILLER PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 
6500 Santa Monica Boulevard / Hollywood, California 90038 / Phone: (213) 466-5105 


THE ONLY 
COMPLETE AUDIO 
HOUSE FOR THE 
SOUND MAN. 


NEED AUDIO EQUIPMENT? NAGRA RECORDERS, SENNHEISER, 
BEYER ELECTRO-VOICE, AKG, WIRELESS MICROPHONES, 
ACCESSORIES, CABLES, BOOMS, HEADSETS, SHOCK MOUNTS, 
STANDS, SLATES, OR JUST ADVICE. 

LOOK AROUND FOR THE LOWEST PRICES- THAN CALL US.OUR 
PRICES ARE THE LOWEST AND ON TOP OF THAT WE'LL TAKE 
YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT ON TRADE. 


== (212) 972-0825 
® CALL RON OR JERRY 


AUDIO SERVICES CO AND SALES CENTER INC. 
909 FIFA AVE.NEW YORK, NY TOON 


SALES -SERVICE-RENTALS-LEASING 
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Arr 16BL’s APEC: 
Does the pro need 
a built-in meter? 


With your eye at the eyepiece, 
you can frame, focus and set 

the f stop. Accurately — and fast. 
It could save the shot. 


ceptics were dubi- 
& S ous in the begin- 
\ ning.“No substitute 
sg 8 2) , for a hand-held in- 
CS) 4 cident reading,” 
\ they said. For light- 
ing a set, we agree. 

No contest. 


But in documentary situations, 
there’s clearly nothing better than a 
meter set behind the lens. Because it tells 
you precisely how much reflected light 
is getting to the film. 


Does it read the whole frame? 


No! APEC reads a central area of the 
frame — about one-third of the full aper- 
ture, regardless of focal length. If you 


zoom in to 120mm, for example, you get 
a closeup reading of 3 degrees. (See the 
photo on the next page: the dotted line 
shows the measured area.) 


How fast is it to operate? 


Frame your subject, and focus. Then 
center the APEC needle, by turning the 
f stop ring. That’s all! And all with your 
eye at the finder. You take the reading and 
set the stop allin one movement. 


Reading inaccessible subjects 


Zooming in for an APEC reading is 
a lot faster than walking onto the set, of 
course. And sometimes it’s not easy to 
get there. Shooting surgery, for example; 
or wildlife. Or a speaker at the podium. 
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See the reading during the shot 


The needle is visible just below the 
image area, as you can see above. If the 
action moves from shade to sunlight, you 
can ride the f stop. (APEC is manual, of 
course —not automatic.) And this is a 
noteworthy fact: Some APEC users have 
gotten one-light release prints! 


Three cogent facts about APEC 


1. Image quality is not affected. 
APEC takes its reading off the 
mirror shutter. There’s nothing to 
obstruct the light path to the film. 


2. ND wedges keep it consistent. 
The measured light is always in the 
center of the cell’s response curve. 
Regardless of the ambient light 
level, it’s always measured at the 
same intensity. Perfect accuracy. 


3. Easily installed in most I6BLs. 
The APEC system is mounted in the 
16BL’s door. If your serial number 
is 50701 or higher, you can have a 
new door fitted, with APEC built in. 
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APEC AT WORK: 


Arena staff changed 
lighting without any 
warning — in mid shot! 


hooting a Jesus Movement rally at 

the Los Angeles Sports Arena, 
film-maker Roger Boller arranged the 
light levels ahead of time with the arena’s 
staff. And before the crowd arrived, he 
took hand-held readings at various 
points in the stadium. 


But when the rally began, its pro- 
ducers repeatedly lowered the lights for 
prayers, and raised them at dramatic 
moments, without warning—often in 
mid-shot! Mr. Boller just had to follow it 
from camera position with his APEC 
meter. Every foot was perfectly exposed. 


For a free APEC 
color brochure, 
please write to 
us at one of 
the addresses 
below; or call. 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FOR FREE BROCHURES ON OUR 16MM AND 35MM CAMERAS, 
WRITE TO ARRIFLEX COMPANY AT P.O. BOX 1050, WOODSIDE, 
N.Y. 11377; OR AT 1011 CHESTNUT ST., BURBANK, CALIF. 91502. 


REPORT FROM THE 116th SMPTE TECHNICAL CONFERENCE AND EQUIPMENT EXHIBIT 


At the last SMPTE Conference to be held semiannually, equipment 
exhibit features accessories, revisions and a unique new 16mm camera 


By ANTON WILSON 


One of the most popular features of 
every SMPTE Conference is the equip- 
ment exhibition. The equipment show 
at the recent 116th SMPTE Technical 
Conference and Equipment Exhibit in 
Toronto was relatively small compared 
with those of the shows held in New 
York and Los Angeles. Not only was the 
show small in size, but there were few 
earthshaking new products. If you 
looked closely, however, you could find 
many new accessories, and equip- 
ment revisions of interest. 

The new Metallogen lamps made 
their appearance at both the Colortran 
and Rosco Booths. The Colortran Metal 
Halide lights were shown with their new 


modified waveform ballast system that 
almost eliminates the flicker problem 
usually associated with this type of 
lamp. This is somewhat of a major 
breakthrough and we'll have a full tech- 
nical report on this item in the near 
future. 

The Rosco units are made by Ko- 
bold in Europe and are very compact 
and lightweight. These units produce 
six times the light output of daylight- 
filtered tungsten-halogen of ;similar 
wattage. 

In the area of sound, NAGRA showed 
the new IS-D series of portable re- 
corders. These units are smaller and 
lighter than the NAGRA 4 series. At the 


present time, however, the IS-D 
recorders are not available with sync 
(pilotone) capability or with a two-track 
format, nor will such features be 
offered for at least a year. Thus, the 
new compact IS-D machines will have 
very limited application in the motion 
picture industry for the time being. 
NAGRA also introduced an accessory 
outboard take-up and feed system that 
accepts 10%” NAB type reels. The unit 
can be used in conjunction with all 
Series 4-type recorders. 

In the area of cameras, there is no 
doubt that the new General Camera 
Corp. TGX-16 created the most 
interest. The TGX-16 never made it to 
Photokina, so the Toronto show was 
the world premiere of the new camera. 
The TGX-16 is a mirror-reflex 
single/double system noiseless 
camera incorporating a myriad of 
innovative features. Starting with a 
body of injection-molded “Hi-Rez” 
foamed polycarbonate plastic, the 
camera has many unorthodox design 
approaches. Briefly: a plastic internal 
400’ coaxial ‘‘cassette’’; half-heart 
generator cam movement; 18-to-48 fps 
variable speed, plus 24 fps crystal- 
control; linear type magnetic head 
assembly for single system. The eye- 
piece shows out-of-sync warning, 
battery condition, V.U. meter and foot- 
age counter, and, of course, the lens 
image. A behind-the-lens gel holder is 
included. 

The camera is very well laid out and 
electronically very sophisticated. The 
lens mount is a special TGX-16 flanged 
bayonet design, but a “C” mount adap- 
tor is available. The camera, with 
amplifier, battery, 400 feet of film and 
12-120 zoom lens, weighs a mere 13 
lbs. The camera should be available 
during the first half of 1975. A full tech- 
Continued on Page 222 


(ABOVE LEFT) Marshall Schiansky of General Camera Corp. points to hand-grip of the new TGX-16 camera, which is adjustable up, 
down and sideways. Camera features built-in amplifier and uses internal coaxial “cassettes” instead of magazines. (BELOW LEFT) 
Dick DiBona, President of General Camera, proudly shows off his new TGX-16 camera, which has a body of injection-molded “Hi- 
Rez” foamed polycarbonate. (CENTER) Chad O’Connor, Ed DiGlullo and Victor Duncan, with Cinema Products XR-35 studio camera 
on new Model 150-XR O’Connor Fluid Pan and Tilt Head. (RIGHT) Ross Lowell and Marvin Seligman of Lowel-Light clown with mini- 
umbrella which is accessory of compact Tota-Light System. 
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INTRODUCING 
THE NEW 
GP-16R 
INFORMATION 
DISPLAY 


Our information display system 
for CP-16R reflex cameras keeps 
you posted at all times about critical 
camera operating conditions. It is 
logically organized, easy to interpret, 
reliable and dependable in performance. 
This is how it works. 


Advanced solid state circuitry permits the use of 
dependable light emitting diodes (LEDs) as monitoring 
devices, rather than the usual delicate metering needles 
which are so susceptible to damage. 


Above and below our unique CP-16R fiber optics viewing screen, “~ 
various LEDs light up or change in intensity as they monitor vital 


camera functions. You get all the information you need, only when you ~ 
need it. Most of the time, no more than two LEDs will be on at any given mo- 
ment. So you can concentrate on your prime objective: filming the scene! 


The following indicators are standard equipment on all 1975 CP-16R 
reflex camera models: 


— for “Battery.” It lights up only when your battery is low. 
— for “Sync.” It lights up only when your camera is running out-of-sync. 


— for “Footage.” It lights up only when you're about to run out of film (whether 
you re shooting with 200 ft. or 400 ft. film loads). 


— for “VU Meter,” of course. Here, the varying intensity of illumination indi- 
cates modulation levels in the CP-16R/A camera with built-in Crystasound amplifier. 


The exposure information (at the bottom of the display) is featured only in CP-16R 
reflex cameras equipped with our optional semi-automatic or fully automatic exposure 
control system. In which case, the illuminated represents “Correct Exposure.” 
And the symbols to the right and to the left, progressing in ASA half-stop increments, 
Baht up to indicate over- or underexposure. 


Our CP-16R information display truly informs, without distracting. 

Without cluttering up the viewfinder. Sure, 1975 CP-16R camera models 

cost more. But the information display alone is well worth the increase. And 

it is but one of the many new innovative design features that make the CP-16R 
reflex the most outstanding 16mm camera system ever! 


For further (25 Prod UC iC S 


information, 
CP-16R/A reflex camera shown please write to: 2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
with optional fully automatic exposure Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 HM Cable: Cinedevco 


control system. 
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New KEM Rapid-S six-plate: 


2 


t doesn 


t run you. You run it. 


35mm, 16mm and Super 8. 


You do the editing, not the machine. 
The KEM stays out of your way. Its simple 
controls free you to think creatively. 


Your editing machine 
must give you 
ound speed. But for frame- 
by-frame viewing and to hear 
ound modulations, you also 
eed variable speeds from 3 to 
’4 fps. For fast scanning of 
lialog and action, maybe 24 
o 60 fps. And high speed, for 
ewinding in sync. 
One Control Simplicity 
The KEM gives you 
ll that with one Control 
ever. Plus an Instant Stop 
button on that lever. Instant 
tops, at any speed. 


The Rapid-S is only 

2 inches wide. The picture 
ansport is the one furthest 
om you. Its core spindle is 
nly 26 inches from the 
nble’s front. No stretching. 

Easy Manual Inching 

Big, handy inching 

obs are mounted on each 
ansport path. You can inch 
anually with all three trans- 
orts in interlock, or any one 


ONE CONTROL LEVER DOES IT ALL. 


Infinitely variable speeds, forward 
and reverse. Move lever to right, film goes 
to right. To left, film goes to left. 


In picture 1 above, 
the Control Lever is at Stop. 
In picture 2, it’s moving the 
film and/or tracks to the 
right, somewhere between 3 
and 24 frames per second. In 
3, the film is going right (for- 
ward) at 24 frames per sec- 


ond. In 4, it’s going right at 
more than 24 frames per sec- 
ond. The more you move the 
Lever, the faster things go. 
Moving the lever to the left, 
the same thing happens in re- 
verse. Logical and easy. You 
don’t have to think about it. 


FIND OUT MORE — MAIL THE COUPON 


ee Oe Oe ie ee eee 
Please tell me more about the Rapid-S 


MM Editing; 321 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
dependently — or any two. is KEM Editing; 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


Simple, Logical 

Control Layout. 
The three buttons at left 
are interlock controls. 
Front button for front 
plates, center one for cen- 
ter plates, rear one for 
rear plates. Logical. All 
are independent. But all 
can be run by the 
recessed Master Control 
in the circle next to them. 


3 Frame Counters 
Each transport 
has its own frame count- 
er, independent of the 
others — or interlockable, 
of course. The Rapid-S is 
like a super synchronizer. 


Big, Bright Picture 

With KEM’s optics, 
you can clearly distinguish 
one frame from another. The 
image stays as bright on 
freeze-frame. Heat filter. 
Image area on screen meas- 
ures 8% x 11% inches. 


High Fidelity Sound 
The sound is fantas- 
tic — full and brilliant. You 
can play it really loud, for the 
feel of what it will be like in 
the theater. And whatever’s 
on your track, you’ll hear it. 
Engineering Quality 
Just as an example: 
ball bearings on every moving 
part. German precision. No 
plastic anywhere. Modular 
electronics. Simple, therefore 
reliable. When you’re check- 
ing out the other editing 
machines, ask to look inside. 
Then look at the KEM. 


Eastern United States: 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
321 West 44th Street, New York 
New York 100386 (212) 582-1681 


Western United States: 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 


CP-16 cameras are designed and manufactured by: 


enema FS<enocusts 


The great CP-16 


& I6R Cameras: 


Where you 
choose to buy it 
is as important 
as why. 
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Seattle or Sarasota, Chicago or 
Cheyenne, anywhere in America. 
F&B/Ceco will deliver a CP-16 camera 
right into your hands. At the best price 
you can get anywhere. 

The fabulous CP-16 and CP-16R 
need very little introduction. They are 
the choice of professionals for just about 
every kind of news and documentary 
assignment, as well as for legitimate 
feature production. 

And F&B/Ceco is the ideal 
source for these cameras. We’re Factory 
Authorized distributors with our own 
staff of expert technicians and our own 
complete maintenance and repair 
department. 

So now that you have a choice 
of dealers for the great CP-16 & 16R 
cameras, there’s no other choice: 
F&B/Ceco. 

Write or call for brochures. 
Put us on your bid list. 


We want you to come back. 


CECO 


THE RENTAL SPECIALISTS 


SALES — SOS DIVISION 
315 West 43 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 / (212) 586-1420 


7051 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 / (213) 466-9361 
Phone Toll Free (800) 223-5829. In New York State Phone Collect (212) 586-1420 


FOURTH 
EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A.S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A'S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 


Completely updated Filter, Lighting and Key word printed on the edge of every right- 
Lens sections. Data on most recent cam- Wack edtia asrar ence INDEX for 
era developments. Complete shooting 

data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 

Television cinematographers filming THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 
16mm, 35mm or 65mm anamorphic or P.O. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 
spherical motion pictures in any aspect HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 

ratio, in color or black and white, silent 

or sync-sound, in the studio or on Please send copies of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 
location. TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ 18.50 each, postpaid. No C.O.D.’s 


An Official Publication of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Dealers are invited to write for 


quantity discounts. California residents please remit 6% Sales Tax ($1.13 per Manual). 


Foreign Buyers please pay by International Money Order or U. Ss. 
Funds. 
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MD 421. ABOUT $155. 
Our most popular Performer's 
Microphone, used by many record- 


ing studios and broadcasters, as 
well. Extremely flat response; high- 
ly directional. Available in brushed 
chrome, as well as gold-and- 

black finish preferred by 

many producers 


and major 
groups. 


MD 416. ABOUT $150. 

Our newest and most compact 
Performer’s Microphone. Designed 
especially for vocalists, with 
close-miking in mind. Wide response, 
precise directionality, built-in pop filter 
and advanced internal isolation system 
provide optimum performance. 


MD 441. ABOUT $235. Our most 
advanced Performer’s Microphone. 
Response superior to many condenser 
units; superior directionality fights 
feedback; special isolation system elimin- 


ates mechanical noise. 
SENNHEISER ANNOUNCES 


NEW WEST-COAST FACILITIES 


For the convenience of our many customers in 
the motion picture field, we have established a 
west-coast service center at: 


SKYLINE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
5609 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Ca. $0028 (213) 461-9271 


A film maker needs his own 
on-premise mixing studio. 


A Rube Goldberg toy? Hardly. This brand new sound studio and 
interlock screening room is among the best designed and best 
equipped you'll see anywhere. Designed by the noted Bob 
Eberenz considered to be one of the best sound architects in 
the nation. Eight track console for 16 or 35mm mixing. Narra- 
tion recording studio. Price includes a Du Art mixer or, if you 
believe in the complete creative process, you Can mix your own 
sound at even greater savings. Du Art gives you a truly “one 
stop” service. Film processing, video tape to film and now 
sound transfers and mixing all at remarkably low cost. 


*Free sound transfers (pay only for the mag stock) and an amazing low $70 per hour for 
mixing if we process your dailies. Mixing without Du Art processing at $90 per hour 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 


Jeet ce een ee 


OU ART —NOW IN OUR SOTH YEAR 


) DU ART FILM BUILDING/ 245 W. 55TH ST./NEW YORK 10019/(212) PL 7-4580 
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ne reason. 


I rent from Dunca 
S—no dust.” 


‘You can pick up a Duncan camera 
and run,’’ says CBS News cameraman Robert 
Tutman. “And you know it’ll work.”’ 


66 S hooting News, there’s 


no time to run tests. 
But as soon as you walk into 
Duncan’s, you can see it’s a clean 
shop. No dust?’ 


IN A HURRY 
“T rent only when my own 
camera quits;’ says Mr. Tutman. 


“And I’m always in a hurry. I 
called Frank Marasco at home 


one night — and he opened up 
the rental shop for me at 7:15 the 
next morning.” 


HELPFUL 
“Another time, I ran into 
Duncan’s with my own camera. 
There were three other jobs in 
line ahead of me. But the guy 
took a half-hour out of his lunch 
break, to fix mine right away”’ 


“With Victor Duncan, you 
know the camera will work. It 
saves a lot of nerves.” 


VICTOR DUNCAN INC. 


- CLAIR, CHICAGO (312) 
ONDREN, DALLAS (214) 
GRATIOT, DETROIT (313) 


SERVICE, SALES AND RENTALS: CHICAGO, DALLAS AND DETROIT 


THE SAMGINE MARK I! DEPTH OF FIELD CALCULATOR 


A highly sophisticated, easy-to-use calculator for coping with the 
depth of field problems of modern zoom lenses, without a computer 


According to the depth of field tables 
published by Cooke TTH, the com- 
parative depth of field for 25mm lenses 
focussed on 5’ and set at T/4 is 3’7” — 
8’4%” for a Series Ill fixed-focal-length 
lens, and 4’4” — 6’0” for a Varotol 
Zoom lens. A depth of field of 479%”, 
compared with 18”. 


DEPTH OF 


LENS 
FOCAL 
LENGTH 
(mm) 


ins mm 
1/500" OSma 
1/700" -O35ae 
1000" /O2Sam 


CIRCLE OF CONFUSION 


Similar figures for other focal 
lengths, focussed at 5’ at T4 are: 

50mm 4’6” — 5’7%” (13%”) com- 
pared to 4°92” — 5’2'%” (5”) and 

100mm 410%” — 5’11%” (3”) com- 
pared to 411%” — 5’0%” (1%”). 

These are enormous differences and 
are the manufacturers’ own figures, 


250- 
200- 


LENS 
FOCAL 
LENGTH 
(mm) 


1iso— 
120- 


computed by measuring actual lens 
performance. It seems that the new 
zoom lenses have a depth of field of 
approximately one-third of that which 
we were previously used to, which 
underlines the necessity for a new 
method of calculating focus splits. 

As all cinematographers know, there 
is no definite point at which “in focus” 
begins and “out of focus” ends, making 
it all the more difficult to assess 
accurately just what will, or will not, be 
acceptable on the screen. This is why 
the Samcine Mk II Calculator can be 
such an important accessory to all 
those concerned with critical focus 
calculations. The fact that the new 
calculator has separate scales for 
fixed-focal-length and zoom lenses and 
a choice of three circles of confusion 
makes it the only possible way to 
accurately calculate depth of field and 
focus splits, short of working them all 
out individually on a sophisticated elec- 
tronic calculator, or working to the 
nearest focal length and focus dis- 
tances printed in the manufacturers’ 
depth of field tables, where such tables 
exist. 

The reason that the depth of field of 
the new high-definition zoom lenses 
differs so greatly from fixed-focal- 
length lenses is because (a) depth of 
field must be calculated from the front 
nodal point of the lens and camera- 


The fact that the new Samcine Mark I! Depth of Fleld Calculator has separate scales 
for fixed-focus lenses (ABOVE) and zoom lenses (BELOW) and a choice of three 
circles of confusion makes it the only possible means of accurately calculating depth 
of field and focus splits, short of working them all out Individually on a sophisticated 
electronic calculator. The new Samcine Mark II Caiculator was designed for, and is 
available from, Samuelson Film Service Ltd., London. 


men measure from the film plane, and, 
(b) modern lenses and film stocks 
require circles of confusion to be half 
that which was previously acceptable. 

Previous calculators and most depth 
of field tables allowed 2” in their 
calculators for the difference between 
the front nodal point of the lens and the 
film plane. With zoom lenses this dis- 
tance may be 10” or more. Hence, 
when calculating depth of field for a 
zoom lens, it is possible that the 
calculatable distance is 8” less than 
heretofore. 

FIGURE 1 shows the positions of the 
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front nodal points of a number of 
lenses relative to the film plane. 

From this diagram it can be seen why 
a compromise figure of 2” allowed for 
this distance worked well for all the old 
depth of field tables and calculators 
and why, except for the shorter zoom 
lenses, a much greater distance must 
now be allowed. 

The Samcine Mk II Calculator takes 


these and other factors into considera- 
tion and calculates depth of field to the 
formula: 
1 
Ly-A 


ot 
Le-A 


where 


Ly =| the nearest distance 
in acceptable focus 
measured from 
the film plane 


the furthest distance 
in acceptable focus 
measured from 

the film plane. 


the distance at 

which the camera 

is focussed measured 
from the film plane 


a constant which 
represents the 
distance of the 
front nodal point 
of the lens 

from the film plane 


the hyperfocal distance 


focal length 
of the lens 


diameter of the 
maximum permissible 
circle of confusion 


S = Thef-stop number. 


This formula, originated by W.B. 
Pollard who designed the Kelly and 
Samcine Mk | & Il calculators, incor- 
porates two compromises, but for- 
tunately any errors tend to cancel each 
other out and the calculated distances 
Continued on Page 230 
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The Samcine Mark II Depth of Field Calculator was designed in response to the 
realization that the new zoom lenses have a depth of fleld approximately one-third of 
that which was previously used for calculating focus splits. (BELOW RIGHT) On the 
reverse side of the calculator are tables which Indicate the equivalents of feet and 
inches to metric measurements, the running times of 16mm/35mm film at 24/25 fps, 
the angles of view of lenses In any format from 35mm anamorphic to Super-8, a 
nomogram to calculate picture widths and heights and a Mired value table to simplify 
the conversion of one color temperature to another. 


(BELOW) FIGURE 1 — Diagram showing 
the positions of the front nodal points of 
a number of lenses, relative to the film 
plane. It becomes obvious why the 2- 
inch figure formerly used for calculating 
depth of field is no longer universally 
applicable. 
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SUPER 16 8 3500 
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Designed by W.B. Pollard 
© Samuelson Film Service Ltd 1974 
303-315 Cricklewood Broedway. London, NW2 6PQ. 
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THE Toth ANNUAL TEPA CONFERENCE, TRADE EXHIBIT AND “CINDY” AWARDS PRESENTATION 


Information Film Producers of America meet in San 
Diego to exchange know-how, elect officers, examine 
new equipment and present their annual film awards 


The Information Film Producers Of 
America (IFPA) 15th Annual 
Conference, Trade Exhibit, and Cindy 
Awards presentation at Vacation 
Village Hotel, San Diego, California, 
was an outstanding and profitable 
experience for nearly 600 film, video, 
and AV professionals attending this 
year’s action-packed three-day con- 
ference and workshop sessions. 

Frank Willey of Copley Productions, 
Conference Chairman, assembled 
some of the nation’s top producers, 
educators, and AV professionals to 
address the major themes of challenge, 
technology, and production. 

Dr. David Chigos, keynote speaker 
and president of National University, 
told a packed auditorium that the audio- 
visual communicator has a great 
potential to contribute to the advance- 
ment of society and he must be 
prepared to meet this challenge. 
Attendees were urged to think of 
success in terms other than raw 
technical ability. “This is only half of the 
battle’, Chigos said. ‘“‘The ideal 
professional must have creative talent, 
know how to apply it in other areas with 
confidence, take chances, be well 
organized, and know how to get along 
with people.” 

Ken Williams, Western Regional 
Director, American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration, told the group 
that sharing thousands of programs 
produced for the Bicentennial will, by 
necessity, rest with film and video. 
These can play an active role in two 
areas: 1. Film and video constitute a 
part of the commemoration by promot- 


ing human understanding and the need 
for a better society. 2. The documen- 
tary reflects this nation and its people 
as we enter the third century of 
progress and opportunity. He asked all 
present to make personal com- 
mitments to support the Bicentennial 
and help to enrich the nation through 
their professional expertise. 

David Lunney of the American Film 
Institute told of the need to preserve the 
heritage of American filmmaking by 
developing entry level people for the 
motion picture industry, an area long 
neglected by the film industry. He said, 
“There are not enough theatrical films 
made to absorb all the graduates and a 
significant number are moving into the 
information and non-theatrical film 
area. This trend should enrich the 
quality of future information films and 
provide opportunities for new 
professionals who have the disciplines 
needed to succeed.” __ 

One of the highlights of the con- 
ference was Marvin Miller’s presenta- 
tion on Actors For Information Films. 
He showed Lewis Hall’s 16mm _ nine- 
minute animated film on Anti-Matter. 
This brought high praise from the 
group and was an example of how 
interaction between narrator and 
producer can add impact to a film. Mr. 
Hall was last year’s recipient of the 
IFPA Student Scholarship Award. 
Miller asked the group to look at actors 
and narrators as real people who can 
portray a situation better than lay peo- 
ple who exist in a natural environment 
because they are trained to do so in 
front of the camera without inhibitions. 


This often results in less production 
time expended and lower production 
costs. “Let the actor or narrator see 
and feel your intentions, offer 
suggestions, share your problems, and 
he will do a better job. He has the 
trained capacity to adjust to suit the 
situation”, Miller said. 

Technical presentations on produc- 
tion, cameras, video transfers to film, 
and computer visuals were integrated 
with programs on media application, 
management, and visual literacy. Four 
daily hands-on workshops rounded out 
a program that offered something for 
everyone. The group was particularly 
interested in learning about the 
application and benefits of Eastman 
Kodak 7247 color negative 16mm 
original stock now being used exten- 
sively by the United States Air Force to 
produce their ‘“‘Air Force Now” 
program. Lt. Col. Jack Oswald, 
Executive Producer of the program, 
cited total density and color control as 
primary advantages of 7247. This stock 
provides for detail in shadow areas, 
especially in scenes that have a great 
deal of differences in exposure levels 
and will significantly reduce production 
costs for those who wish to convert 
from 35mm ECN 5254 to the new 16mm 
color negative. 

The following national officers were 
elected for 1975: Betty Jane Williams, 
Free Lance Producer, President; Colin 
G. Male, Very Good Narrator Company, 
Executive Vice President; Stan Follis, 
Naval Electronics Lab.. Center, Finan- 
cial Vice President; Linda K. Reavely, 
KCET-TV, Recording Secretary; Robert 


(LEFT) A busy time at the sign-in desk in the lobby of San Diego’s Vacation Village Hotel, as nearly 600 professional film-makers 
register to attend recent 15th Annual IFPA Conference and Trade Exhibit. (RIGHT) Dr. David Chigos, President of National Univer- 
sity, delivers the keynote address at the IFPA National Conference. 
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(LEFT) Kent B. Williams, Regional Director, American Revolution Bicentennial Administration, addresses the IFPA Conference on 
“The American Film-makers’ Role in Our 200th Anniversary Celebration.” (RIGHT) David Lunney (second from left) of the American 
Film Institute, talks to members about “Future of American Film-makers” during coffee break at IFPA Annual Conference in San 


Diego. 


B. Montague, General Dynamics, 
Editorial Vice President; Donald E. 
Magary, Southern Illinois University, 
Public Relations Vice President; Jack 
Oswald, Lt. Col., USAF, Vice President 
Membership and Western Chapters; 
Malcolm M. Snyder, Aetna Life & 
Casualty, Vice President Membership 
and Eastern Chapters. 

Major highlight of the conference 
was the Annual Cindy Awards 
Ceremonies and the presentation of 
IFPA’s special citations. Cindy Chair- 
man, William Morrison of F-M Motion 
Picture Services and his blue ribbon 
panel, assisted by screening com- 
mittees, viewed over 300 films and 
videotapes submitted for this year’s 
contest. This was the first year films 
competed with video tapes in all 25 
Cindy categories. 


The 1974 Alan Gordon Award for 
Technical Excellence went to Cinema 
Products Corp. for the development of 
the CP-16R reflex camera. Stephen 
Bosustow Productions Of Hollywood 
received the IFPA Excellence for Out- 
standing Independent Filmmaking 
Award. Los Angeles County Motion 
Picture Unit was chosen as Outstand- 
ing In-plant Film Organization. Bob 
Montague, past president and staging 
chairman of this year’s conference, 
received life membership in the society 
for his many years of tireless service for 
IFPA. Dan Biederman of UCLA won the 
Eugene C. Keefer Memorial 
Scholarship as Outstanding Student 
Filmmaker. 


1974 CINDY WINNERS BY 
CATEGORY: 


ART AND CULTURE 


GOLD: ‘A 
CELEBRATION”, 
Inc. 

SILVER: “THESSTEORY* OF KA 
CRAFTSMAN”, Tapper/Dempwolf 
BRONZE: ‘‘HENRY MOORE IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA”, Los 
Angeles County Motion Picture Unit 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
SILVER: “MORE THAN SHELTER”, 


SEASON OF 
GTR Productions, 


John J. Hennessy Motion Pictures 
BRONZE: “THE BIGGER THEY ARE 
...’, Russell L. James 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


SILVER: ‘*PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS’’, BNA Com- 
munications, Inc. 


TECHNICAL REPORT AND/OR INFOR- 
MATION 

GOLD: “MORE THAN MEETS THE 
EYE”, Charlie/Papa Productions, Inc. 
SILVER: “PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE”, 
Copley Productions 


EDUCATION — NON-SCHOLASTIC 
GOLD: ‘‘THE CITY’’, Monroe- 
Williams/Triton Communications 
SILVER: “CHILDREN IN THE CITY”, 
Monroe-Williams/Triton Com- 
munications 

BRONZE: “CWI KLYSTRON THEORY 
AND REPLACEMENT”, F-M Motion 
Picture Services 


EDUCATION — SCHOLASTIC (K 
THROUGH 8TH GRADE) 

GOLD: “WHATCHA GONNA DO? — 
TRY OUT’’, Northern Virginia 
Educational Television Association 
SILVER: “THE LEGEND OF JOHN 
HENRY”, Pyramid Films 


EDUCATION — VOCATIONAL 
GOLD: “WHAT REALLY IS MINE”, HQ 


Aerospace Audiovisual Service (DOP- 
3) 

BRONZE: “SHAPING THE FUTURE”, 
Unifilms LTD. 


EDUCATION — COLLEGE/UNIVER- 
SITY 

GOLD: “COLERIDGE: THE FOUNTAIN 
AND THE CAVE”, Pyramid Films and 
Thomas Craven Film Corporation 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

GOLD: “PRINCETON: A SEARCH FOR 
ANSWERS”, Krainin/Sage Produc- 
tions, Inc. 

Continued on Page 226 


Outgoing IFPA President, Dave Bash, 
welcomes record-breaking audience of 
film, video and audio-visual pro- 
fessionals attending the Conference. 


“THE WILD AND THE BRAVE” 


Filmed in East Africa, often under dangerous conditions, 
this Super-16 feature documentary is a graphic microcosm 
of an entire continent in the process of rapid transition 


By EUGENE S. JONES 


“What I'll miss most is the feeling of 
absolute command,” said lain Ross, 
Chief Warden of Kidepo Valley National 
Park in North Karamoja, Uganda, one 
of the most remote and hostile regions 
in East Africa. His situation would have 
salivated a feudal lord. For 500 square 
miles he was master. His 70-man 
Ranger force backed up his goal of 
protecting “every elephant, every plant, 
every living thing in this park.” 

Ross was one of many young, non- 
Africans, who, though born and still 


bree 


Camera Operator Tony Mander adjusts 
Eclair NPR camera on O’Connor head 
affixed to mount on steel chair-arm 
bolted to undercarriage of Landrover. 


working there, retained the citizenship 
of their European parents. Highly visi- 
ble symbols of a colonial past, they 
were being replaced by African 
counterparts. Ross would have to leave 
his birthland and prepare a black 
Ugandan for the awesome power and 
responsibility he vacated. This was the 
story we had been looking for over a 
period of many months. 

Natalie, my wife and long-time co- 
producer, developed the concept of 
THE WILD AND THE BRAVE. She 
wanted to build a_ feature-length 
documentary, for theatrical release, 


around two couples, one black, one 
white, centering on the transfer of 
authority. Park wardens held a special 
interest. Several months of research 
with U.N. ambassadors and their staffs 
produced several leads. Additional 
information was provided by the N.Y. 
Natural History Museum and overseas 
colleagues. 

Nat and | flew to Nairobi. While our 
sixth Africa film, it was our first south of 
the Sahara. During the next 32 months 
and 11,600 miles we surveyed Kenya, 
Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia. Chartered 
light aircraft and Landrover took us to 
60 couples in some of the most remote 
and wildly beautiful parts of East Africa. 
We needed four healthy-egoed, 
spirited people, each so competent 
and totally involved with his work, he 
could accept seven months of being 
on-camera in extreme intimacy and 
stress. 

Kidepo Valley National Park in 
Uganda gave us our protagonists. lain 
Ross, the seven-year warden of 
Kidepo, had helped carve it from a 
wilderness. There was more than alittle 
of Lawrence in Ross: very British, 
totally dedicated, with a basic decency 
at his core. His attractive wife, 
Elizabeth, equally loved their life in this 
isolated land. They were to be replaced 
by an African couple, in many ways 
their opposites. Paul Ssali, quick- 


tempered, extroverted, fiercely proud 
of his African heritage, had been a 
junior park-warden in southern Ugan- 
da. His wife, Rebecca, was raised in the 
capital city of Kampala where she had 
trained as a midwife. The Ssalis were 
Buganda, a tribe alien to the Karamo- 
jong of Kidepo. Their inability to speak 
the language increased the stifling 
isolation of the wilderness. 

The setting was ideally remote. 
Kidepo’s fertile 500 square miles was 
scarcely known to the world 50 years 
before. It was a lush prize for the 
Turkana and other warrior tribes from 
Kenya. Their sudden raids wiped out 
entire Karamojong villages. From the 
Northwest, the Anya-Nya, black Sudan- 
ese freedom fighters, desperate for 
food and weapons, raided into Uganda, 
using Kidepo as their major access 
route. In addition, the surrounding 
tribal people were forbidden to hunt in 
this valley, their ancestral hunting 
ground. The chiefs angrily confronted. 
Ross, insisting their warriors must have 


- red meat to produce babies. They saw 


tribes withering, while wild animals 
flocked to the park and were protected. 

A chartered plane flew us into 
Kidepo. Not exactly overjoyed to see 
us, Ross was courteous. Park head- 
quarters Compound was a frontier fort 
under siege. From a low grassy knoll 
rose the squat adobe walls. A few tiny 


Operator rides outrigger camera boom mount, one of two built to order in Nairobi to fit 
any Landrover, when bolted to the undercarriage. Assistant cameraman John Shann 
rides front bumper platform with Eclair ACL to get “through-the-windshield” shot of 


driver. 


wooden shacks served as offices. 
“Staff lines” composed the far side, 
housing the rangers and their families. 
Two Wardens’ bungalows composed 
the opposite side. 

To oppose local tribe and Anya-Nya 
incursions, Ross had raised a 70-man 
Ranger force from among the Karamo- 
jong. Enlisting for life, they received 
intensive training with rifles and two- 
way radios. Five ten-man units con- 
stantly patroled the frontiers, while two 
similar units remained on guard duty at 
headquarters. The rules of engage- 
ment were precise, no quarter, shoot 
on sight. The danger was real and 
would need no dramatizing. 56 Anya- 
Nya and 9 Ranger dead said it all. 

A few hours after arrival, Ross took ; 7 
us in his Landrover on a recon of the Lf A@ _ F . & 
Valley. We were following an elephant fy f Ay \ 
down a dirt track which was on the — warden Paul Ssali (left), sent to replace Chief Warden lain Ross (right), a British 
border. We rounded the bend and citizen born in Uganda. Here they hotly debate the best methods for capturing 
there they were. Anya-Nya, six of them, poachers who infiltrate Kidepo Valley National Park, North Karamoja, Uganda, a 


one with Stengun, two Enfield rifles, two remote and hostile region where the film was produced. Weapons of poachers cap- 
, , tured earlier are seen in the foreground. 


» 


spears, and one grenade. They wore 


One of the many unusual sequences in the film documents attach by giant female elephant on the Landrover. (LEFT) Landrover, with 
Tony Mander operating camera from outrigger steel boom, follows the elephant herd. (RIGHT) Elephant, weighing 16,000 pounds, 
suddenly attacks momentarily stalled 2,000-pound vehicle, putting her tusks through the side in an attempt to get at the occupants: 
Chief Warden lain Ross driving, Director Eugene S. Jones holding gun-mike for Soundman Gordon Everett (both in rear of vehicle). 
Mander has followed order to “bail out”. 


(LEFT) Enraged elephant tusked the vehicle ferociously seven times in less than a minute, trying to overturn it and get at those 
inside. Though Landrover was raised several feet off the ground, outrigger prevented overturning. There was danger that the 
elephant would circle around to attack and kill Mander. Camera was left running, while Jones kept sound recorder going inside Lan- 
drover. (RIGHT) Elephant’s tusks tore through metal of the vehicle, ripping away large sections of the side. In final rage, the beast 
ripped off steel window frame and ran away, “chewing it like spaghetti.” 
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(LEFT) Portion of the shooting equipment, having been unloaded, is about to be moved inside. In the foreground can be seen the 
special steel outrigger camera-arm mount built in Nairobi. (RIGHT) Producer Natalie Jones goes over continuity notes of the day’s 
filming inside the banda utilized as the unit office during the seven months of their stay while shooting in Kidepo Valley. 


loincloths. They were thin, determined, 
and unafraid. They had us cold. 

Stengun made us get out and line up. 
The others chattered among 
themselves. lain played an impressive 
role in dialect: anger, nonchalance, 
constant gesticulation. Experience 
taught us that the odds of making it 
through were pretty good if there was 
no shooting the first few minutes. 


After a half-hour, Nat, with slow, 
deliberate moves, began to shoot our 
captors in 35mm color stills. (| ached 
for an Arri.) After 2% hours, Stengun 
gave a harsh command, jerked his 
weapon towards the hills. With a shrill 
‘cry the guerrillas loped off back across 
the Sudanese border. 

While Kidepo housed all levels of 
human conflict, it also displayed an 

Continued overleaf 
(ABOVE LEFT) A walking dolly shot, as wives of wardens stroll in Headquarters area. At right, Director Eugene Jones holds reflec- 
tor, while Tony Mander shoots barneyed Eclair NPR and Gordon Everett walks with gun-mike to record the women’s dialogue. 
(BELOW LEFT) In the less than ideal East African climate, equipment maintenance was a daily chore that dared not be ignored. 


(RIGHT) A tile-walled shower, where temperatures were constantly cool, served as storeroom for 170,000 feet of 16mm Eastman 
7252 and 7242 film brought to location. 
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(LEFT) Opening scene of the film is framed by Mander with lens focused on tiny lizard, as Director Jones prepares to cue tilt-pan 
from extreme closeup to wide shot of Kidepo Valley. (CENTER) Filming game warden recruits as they run obstacle course. (RIGHT) 
Director Eugene Jones, with camera at right, and his wife, Producer Natalie Jones, chat with the film’s two major protagonists: 


Warden Paul Ssali (in vehicle) and Chief Warden lain Ross. 


oo 


(LEFT) The director utilizes field glasses to spot animals for the camera operator, who has mounted a 500mm Kinoptic lens on the 
NPR. (CENTER) Mander, with barneyed NPR, films cutting of the umbilical cord after Rebecca Ssali, who was trained as a midwife, 
has supervised the delivery of a baby. (RIGHT) Unit shoots sync-sound at historic North Karamoja waterhole, as woman brings 


water up from well to the tribe’s cows in background. 


(LEFT) Filming Rebecca Ssali at her tiny clinic in Kidepo Valley. (CENTER) Ruined side of Landrover after attack by elephant. Note 
Eclair, still rigged in position on far side, which rolled sync-sound throughout. (RIGHT) A baby elephant nurses at the side of its 
mother in the herd. Elephants are the kings of Kidepo — wild, fierce, unused to human beings, and very dangerous. These and other 


animals are proliferating beyond the food-producing capacity of the area. 


Several of the extremely photogenic Karamojong tribal people native to the region in which “THE WILD AND THE BRAVE” was 
filmed. Note the metal (beauty) plug inserted in the chin of the warrior at right. Every two weeks, in a clearing under the moon, hun- 
dreds of Karamojong, bright with paint and cradling their guns and spears, would gather fascinated to watch 16mm movies pro- 


jected as entertainment by the filming crew and enjoyed by all. 
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awesome natural beauty. In all direc- 
tions, vast grasslands stretched out 
towards distant blue mountains. Large 
animal herds roamed everywhere 
close by. Surely, the conflict of two men 
transferring absolute authority, under 
constant stress, could be most purely 
recorded in so remote an area. We 
estimated a seven-month location 
operation. 

Returning to New York City, we com- 
menced funding. The heads of five 
major studios were interested but 
declined to back it. Eventually our 
lawyers brought us together with Tom 
Moore, President of Tomorrow Enter- 
tainment, Inc. This firm put up a 
production budget which embraced 
crew, equipment, stock, location costs, 
lab, editing, music, mix, and all produc- 
tion expenses. Our company, operating 
on a deferred basis, brought in a 
negative normally costing $1 million for 
a third of that. We retained total 
production control, final cut, approval 
rights on advertising and distribution 

— j deal, and are co-owners of the film with 
qe 
- The picture was for world-wide 


pint or two of blood into a wooden bowl and drink it as a form of nourishment. The tiny theatrical release in the 35mm, 1:85 
hole in the cow’s neck is sealed with dung and the beast walks away unharmed. Here, ratio. Mobility made us choose 16mm 
in a Karamojong village, the crew films a man drinking blood. equipment over 35mm. The Super- 


16mm aperture was selected to 
minimize the effect of blowup. One 
thing | wanted to avoid: extreme verité 
oer Wises un eos iplcg crwrea Eaeeee Sets cormerermines ociaues: 1Vples| ot so men: 
i i i n ver e H z 
ees vai cbs of the film was seven ‘nati. Ross and his wife documentaries. Excessive comers 
were forced to leave after six months, but the filming crew stayed on an extramonth ovement induces artificial excite- 
to finish shooting. ment on screen. No real-life 


protagonist can be oblivious to the 
camera despite the popular contention, 
“They didn’t even know we were there.” 

I’m convinced the key to filming non- 
actors is to choose characters intensely 
involved enough to ignore you, letting 
their own personalities dominate; 
further, to establish a relationship of 
trust, sometimes even affection. 

We had to forego the technical 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Eugene S. Jones 
has devoted his life to documentary films: 
fourteen years the world over for NBC, 
Originally a cameraman, then a direc- 
tor/producer; the last decade on his own 
creating feature-length reality productions 
expressly for theatrical release. These docu- 
mentary features range from A FACE OF 
WAR (life and death of a U.S. Marine rifle 
squad in Vietnam — 1968) to most recently, 
THE WILD AND THE BRAVE (East Africa), 
currently on its national U.S. theatrical run. 
Wounded three times with cameras in his 
hands, Jones is a director who prefers “the 
lovely to the ugly”. He has roamed from 
Samarkand to Singapore to make films 
which have earned many honors. For 24 
years his wife Natalie has worked with him 
as Production Manager or co-producer. 
Their companies, E.S.J. Productions, Inc. 
and Jones/Howard Limited, are head- 
quartered in New York City.) 
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advantages of American colleagues 
and go with a British crew. The English 
had extensive African experience, but 
primarily they had the plus of rapid 
replaceability in case of emergency. 

Tying the ends. Concurrent with 
funding, we made several trips to Lon- 
don to select personnel, test equipment 
and stock. Tony Mander, a fine cinema- 
tographer of British features and televi- 
sion would be the operator. Sound 
recordist was Gordon Everett, just 
coming off a feature at Pinewood. First 
Assistant, Tony Jacobs, had worked 
the world over. All had previously 
filmed in Africa. Although we originally 
had planned to hire additional crew 
personnel as needed, government 
restrictions imposed soon after our 
arrival left us five as the professional 
crew. We had to train our African 
drivers to handle grip/gaffer duties. 

Attorneys were finalizing the paper- 
work when we had to make a quick trip 
back to Kampala, Uganda’s capital. 
The country was plunging into turmoil. 
Hideous massacres among half a 
dozen tribes claimed thousands of peo- 
ple. Tanzania threatened invasion. 
Months of preparation for our picture 
hung in the balance. Five days of 
negotiations later, Nat and | obtained 
permits and chartered a plane up to 
Kidepo. 

lain and Liz were uncertain of their 
expulsion date. The only certainty in all 
Uganda seemed to be our seven- 
month, previously ordered canned 
food supply, which had already arrived. 
The next day we returned to London, 
then New York. And within a week we 
returned to Uganda, with crew, for 
seven months’ location. 

Cameras were Eclair: ACL and NPR 
with 200 and 400-foot mags. They were 
specially adapted by Eclair England for 
Super 16mm. Each carried the 
Angenieux 12-to-120mm zoom, plus a 
variety of Kinetal lenses from 12.5mm 
to 90mm Macro. Kinoptic 300 and 
500mm were our longest focal lengths. 
Lighting equipment was Japanese. Two 
Nagra IV and Two Nagra SN were the 
heart of the sound department. N.Y. 
provided a special airblowing device 
for cleaning lenses and magazine. 

Nat designed, and had built in a 
Nairobi automotive shop, a special 
camera boom. At one end of a steel 
beam was a mount for the heavy-duty 
O’Connor fluid head and a seat onto 
which the camera operator could be 
strapped. It fastened beneath the Land- 
rover’s undercarriage via four togged 
bolts coming up through the floor. Two 
men could prepare this 150-lb. rig in 
under a half-hour. Using this, the direc- 


tor and recordist, crouching in the 
Continued on Page 231 


fa \ 


"¢ 
eo ah + od 5 “oo - 
ACL, with 12mm-to-120mm Angenieux lens to film a 
chameleon on a rock. Cameras used were Eclair NPR and ACL, specially adapted by 
Eclair in England to the Super-16 format. Besides standard zooms, lens complement 
included a variety of Kinetals from 12.5mm to 90mm, plus 300mm and 500mm 


Macro-Kinoptic lenses. Two Nagra IV and two Nagra SN recorders were used. 


With Eclair NPR mounted on roof of VW van, Mander films remains of a giraffe which 
died of starvation after a poacher’s wire snare trap became wrapped around its foot, 
causing gangrene and death. Camera unit used this VW van and a Landrover for a 
period of eight months to film throughout the 500 square miles of Kidepo Valley 
National Park. 
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By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


TEHRAN, Iran — It hardly seems a year since | was last in this far-flung attractive city, backgrounded by 
snow-clad mountains. With its population now approaching the 4,000,000 mark, Tehran is busier and more 
bustling than ever — booming is a better word. And that term applies just as aptly to the traffic, which seems 
twice as dense as it was last year, especially during the bumper-to-bumper rush-hour periods. The whole 
city seems alive with an undercurrent of excitement, and | like to think that’s because the Third Tehran Inter- 
national Film Festival is about to begin. Festival banners, colorful and languid in the gentle breeze, flutter 
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“THE CINEMA OF 
MIKLOS JANCSO 


and swirl outside several of the larg- 
est film theatres in town: the Atlantic 
Cinema, the Empire Cinema, the 
Polidor Cinema, the Paramount 
Cinema and the Cinemonde Cinema — 
all selected sites for the screening of _ ; : F 
Festival Films. At the Festival Centre in . . re ae >: 
downtown Tehran, it’s time for re- Ee . ee “a 
acquaintance with some fine people 7 | } a Oe ee ,. hk oe 
whom | now regard as old friends — 7 aehe , 
Hagir Daryoush, the urbane Secretary- “i af ee 
General of the Ministry of Culture 4 het hie i i |) ete 
and Arts who executes the enormously a \ 4 ( ae ay 4 4h 
intricate job of running the Festival, and a, ae Kap 
Bahram Reypour, the very genial, 
always-helpful Chief of Press Relations, 
who does such a beautiful job of riding 
herd on the journalistic eccentrics. 

The opening of the Festival takes 
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Empress Farah Pahlavi greets guests pee) cw fi : my 
prior to Opening Ceremonies of the Third / 

Tehran International Film Festival at 
Rudaki Hall. 
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Members of the distinguished International Jury for the Tehran Film Festival meet in 
press conference. The Jury included: Chaadi Abdel Salam (Egypt), Gabriel Figueroa 
(Mexico), Simi Garewal (India), Miklos Jancso (Hungary), Rouben Mamoulian (U.S.A.), 
Gillo Pontecorvo (Italy) Alain Robbe-Grillet (France), and Peter Schamonli (Germany), 
presided over by Abdol-Majid Maljidi (Iran). Iranian film director Manuchehr Arvan 
(striped necktie in photograph) very smoothly served as moderator and interpreter for 


all of the press conferences. 


place at Tehran’s elegant Rudaki Hall in 
the presence of Empress Farah Pahlavi 
and a distinguished international 
gathering of Festival guests, famous 
screen personalities, film critics and 
government officials. 

Selected for screening to officially 
open the Festival is “THE ODDBALLS”, 
a Soviet production shown in competi- 
tion, preceded by the New Zealand 
short film, “ALL THAT WE NEED — A 
FABLE IN MASKS”. 

“THE ODDBALLS”, directed by 
Georgian director Eldar Shengelaya, 
turns out to be a charming, highly- 
stylized feature — half-fantasy, half- 
slapstick comedy, about two lovable 
ding-a-lings (one an old man, the other 
quite young) who meet in a prison 
where they are thrown together as cell- 
mates. The older man fires up the 
younger with his dream of building a 
flying machine and when they even- 
tually escape (in a sequence right out of 
the Keystone Kops), they do exactly 
that. In the last sequence they are 
shown happily soaring over the coun- 
tryside in their improbably rag-tag air- 
ship (actually dangling by invisible 
wires from a helicopter out of frame). It 
is a delightful film and an excellent 
kick-off event for the Festival. 

This year there are more invited 
guests than ever, approximately 500 
from 43 countries, I’m told. The Festival 
staff has done a superhuman job of ar- 
ranging accommodations (in the Royal 
Tehran Hilton, Intercontinental and 
Palma hotels) and seeing to the com- 
forts of the guests. 

There have been some welcome 
innovations this year. First, the Festival 
Centre and Press Headquarters is 
housed in its own functional building in 
downtown Tehran, centrally located 
rather than in an outlying hotel with 
limited facilities. Second, the seven 
screening sites for Festival films have 
been arranged along a logical 
progressive route, with buses, running 
every 15 minutes, making continuous 
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“circle tours” of the route from 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m. each day. In addition, if one 
needs special transportation, the very 
courteous and dedicated staffs at the 
Festival Centre and various hotels 
hasten to arrange it. 

The third — and by far the most 
important — innovation this year is the 
very significantly broadened scope of 
the Festival. During the 12 days of the 
event, a total of 174 films will be shown 
to the public, in addition to approx- 
imately 180 films which will be shown to 
prospective purchasers and dis- 
tributors in the Film Market. 

Fifty-four countries are participating, 
either through films to be presented or 
by sending as representatives film 
officials from the public and private 
sectors, producers, directors, actors, 
critics and media representatives. 

The official “Films in Competition” 
section includes 22 features and an 
equal number of short films, many of 
which have not yet been released in the 
countries producing them. They will be 
presented for the International Jury, 
film critics and the general public. 

The ‘Festival of Festivals’, a new 
section this year, is devoted to the 
presentation of films of special value 
which have been acclaimed at other 
international film events, many of them 
being award-winners at other festivals. 

“Cinema in Asia” provides examples 
of the work of artists on the oldest con- 
tinent who are practicing the youngest 
art form. The Tehran Film Festival 
attaches special importance to this 
presentation, since it provides an 
opportunity to showcase the cinema 
product of various countries which, 
unfortunately, lack the means to dis- 
tribute their films world-wide. 

“A Tribute to William Wyler” consists 
of the screening of eleven feature films 
directed over a period of 30 years bya 
great artist who has played a valuable 


| part in the development of the classical 


and traditional language of the cinema. 
Another retrospective program, “A 


Tribute to Miklos Jancso” is devoted to 
a selection of films by the avant garde 
Hungarian director, who is considered 
something of a trend-setter in today’s 
cinema. 

The purpose of the special ‘Hors 
Concours” (Out of Competition) 
program is to honor film-makers who 
are present at the Festival by showing 
examples of their work, as well as films 
of particular artistic or documentary 
merit. 

The program of “Iran’s New Film- 
makers” stresses the striking diversity 
of content and style displayed by the 
local film-makers of Iran. 

The “Film Market”, held for the first 
time last year and greatly expanded 
this year, has proved to be of great 
interest to importers, exporters, dis- 
tributors and exhibitors. 

With all of these separate film pro- 
grams being presented at various sites 
all over Tehran, there is a veritable 
smorgasbord of film fare to tempt the 
cinema gourmet. If you start at nine 
o’clock in the morning, you can, each 
day, run through until after midnight 
viewing wall-to-wall films — provided, 
of course, that you can get the 
transport to pick up and deliver you on 
time in confrontation with the mass of 
automobile traffic. 

For me, this Festival rapidly develops 
into a big reunion with friends from all 
over the world whom | see only rarely 
— such folks as Italian director Gillo 
Pontecorvo, Mexican cinematog- 
rapher Gabriel Figueroa, Swedish 
director Vilgot Sjoman, Hungarian 
cinematographer Elemer Ragalyi, 
British (Irish?) film director John Boor- 
man, and J. Hunter Todd and Rikki 
Knipple, Director and Associate Direc- 
tor, respectively, of the Atlanta Inter- 
national Film Festival. 

| settle in for an orgy of film viewing, 
wishing desperately that | possessed 
some power like te/eportation that 
could whisk me instantly from one 
screening site to the other. 

Space limitations preclude my com- 
menting on all of the many films | view 
(and, in any case, they don’t all merit 
special comment), so | shall confine my 
remarks to those | found to be outstan- 
ding, either positively or negatively. 

“CALIFORNIA SPLIT”, Robert Alt- 
man’s brilliant character study of a pair 
of compulsive gamblers (who actually 
make it big) is one of the two official 
American entries in competition. 
Although it is very well crafted, it is not, 
in my opinion, the stuff of which 
heavyweight festival contenders are 
made. 

The second official American com- 
petitive entry, “STEPPENWOLF”, could 
Continued on Page 208 
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WILLIAM WYLER AT THE TEHRAN FILM FESTIVAL 


America’s greatest living film director charms and 
is charmed by Tehran, as the Festival honors him with 
a retrospective program of eleven of his finest films 


The presence of famed American 
film director William Wyler and his 
charming wife in Tehran was a delight 
not only to Festival visitors and press 
representatives, but, obviously, to Mr. 
Wyler himself. He made no secret of his 
pleasure at being there and expressed 
it quite definitely at his press con- 
ference when he said: “We’ve been 
here before, strictly as tourists, and 
seen all the great places south of here. 
I’m very flattered to be honored with 
this retrospective and the fact that you 
can still see these old films of mine. 
Naturally, that is a source of great 
satisfaction. We enjoy being in Tehran 
and in Iran every time we come, and we 
hope to come again soon.” 

The retrospective mentioned was a 
screening of 11 of the director’s films 
over a period of as many days, a 
program that included: ‘‘DODS- 
WORTH”, “JEZEBEL”, “WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS”. “THE. LETTER”, ““FHE 


LITTLE FOXES”, “MRS. MINIVER”,: 


“THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES”, 
“ROMAN HOLIDAY”, “FRIENDLY PER- 
SUASION”, “THE BIG COUNTRY” and 
“THE COLLECTOR”. 

Screenings of these films were 
invariably packed and it is amazing 
how well they communicated and held 
up dramatically over the years. The 
human values emphasized by Wyler in 
all of his work were not wasted on this 
audience, as evidenced, for example, 
by the fact that many were wiping tears 
from their eyes as the bittersweet end- 


In an anteroom of Tehran’s elegant Rudaki Hall, famed American film director Willlam 
Wyler meets the local and foreign press, whose representatives pald him the singular 
compliment of clustering around for his autograph after the Conference, an honor this 
jaded crew accorded no other visiting celebrity in Tehran. During the course of the 
Festival, a heavily-attended retrospective program of eleven of Wyler’s flims was 


presented. 


ing of “ROMAN HOLIDAY” faded from 
the screen. 

As for Mr. Wyler himself, consi- 
dered by many (and with good reason) 
to be the greatest living American film 
director, he charmed everyone in sight 
without even trying. His unassuming, 
genial, down-to-earth manner was in 
sharp contrast to the posturings of 


Several moods of William Wyler, as he answers questions during press conference. 

Winner of three Academy “Oscars” and elght nominations for Best Achievement In 

Direction, Wyler has a well-earned reputation as a star-maker. Stars vied to work with 

him, although he was noted for taking “no nonsense” from actors. He, nevertheless, 
guided no fewer than 14 of them to Academy Awards for acting. 


some of the other famed guests pre- 
sent. A mark of the esteem in which he 
was held was the fact that, following his 
press conference, members of the local 
and foreign press flocked around him 
for autographs. He was the only visiting 
celebrity so honored by this corps of 
hard-bitten journalists. 

Following are excerpts from the 
press conference with William Wyler: 


QUESTION: You have referred to 
your films as “old” movies, but | 
have seen your films and I find them 
very “young”. | would like to know 
the secret of this youthfulness in 
your films. 


WYLER: I’m very happy to hear this, 
because | assume your calling my films 
“young” is supposed to be a compli- 
ment — but sometimes “old” is also 
good. | don’t know exactly how to 
answer your question except to say that 
some things survive time better than 
others. Several of my films being 
shown here are 30 to 35 years old, but 
the ones made six, eight or ten years 
ago are not really old, in my view. As for 
a secret formula, if that’s what you 
mean...!/have none. 
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QUESTION: I agree with the other 
gentieman that these films of yours 
have a youthful freshness. When we 
say ‘“‘youthful’, we really mean 
“fresh”. In other words, we mean 
that they are not dated. Usually, 
fllms that have been made long ago 
— even very good films — look 
dated after a few years. But this 
does not apply to yours. They all 
have this feeling of freshness, of not 
being dated. 


WYLER: I’m delighted to hear that. 


QUESTION: Today many people are 
trying to make all sorts of new filims 
with new ideas. Do you personally 
think this is due to audience demand 
or is it because directors are trying 
to set trends and forge new 
fashions? 


WYLER: | think that most creative 
directors try to set a style of their own 
— which can be very good from an 
artistic point of view, each man trying to 
put his own stamp on his films. Of 
course, this is sometimes abused. 
Some of the new directors are using the 
camera to show off, to make them- 
selves important or to attract attention 
to themselves. Well, if that’s the reason, 
it’s not a very good reason. | must admit 
that it’s a temptation for a young direc- 
tor — | faced it myself when | was young 
— but if you are disciplined, you resist 
the temptation. That’s a different matter 
from trying to create a style, however. 
The creation of a style for a film is very 
important. Today there are great direc- 
tors, like Fellini or Bergman, who have 
styles that are uniquely their own, 
which is very good. But in the same 
regard, | have been accused of having 
no style — which is actually true, simply 
because | have chosen to film so many 
different types of subjects. The direc- 
tors with a definite style have a tenden- 
cy to always treat the same kind of sub- 
ject matter, but for me it has always 
been more amusing and more chal- 
lenging to do different types of things 
— to do a comedy and then a dramatic 
film and then a spectacle and then a 
musical — to do everything. It may be 
less artistic, but | find it a bit more 
amusing. | have always felt that since | 
was always doing different kinds of pic- 
tures, the story or the subject matter 
would dictate the style. For example, 
the style of a film like “BEN HUR” has to 
be entirely different from that of a film 
like “ROMAN HOLIDAY”. You cannot 
apply the same style to two such widely 
varied subjects. 


QUESTION: There are films being 
made which are very personal, films 


Prior to the conference, Wyler enjoys a light moment with his wife, a former actress 
who, according to her husband, “tested for the role of Scarlett O’Hara, but, luckily for 
me, didn’t get the part.” At 72, after a career spanning more than 40 years, he claims 
he is “resting”. He and his wife travel widely and visit with their large family. it would 
take a very exciting project to lure him back to the disciplines of film-making, he main- 


tains. 


which will not have much box-office 
appeal. That means that audiences 
will neglect them, even though they 
may be considered to be great films. 
Would you say that an author- 
director betrays his audience If he 
makes such a personal film, a film 
that can be appreciated by only a 
small audience? 


WYLER: That’s no betrayal at all, 
actually. To the contrary, | believe that a 
director should try to make pictures on 
those subjects in which he is 
passionately involved. This has cer- 
tainly been true in my case — but 
sometimes the films which I! 
appreciated and enjoyed making the 
most were not always the most 
successful financially. They were the 


ones in which | was passionately 


involved, however, the ones that gave 
me the greatest satisfaction. 


QUESTION: Yesterday there was a 
press conference with the Festival 
jury. Some of the Jurymen who are 
also directors were trying to 
promote the idea that a film-maker 
must always try to establish his own 
personal language and speak to 
audiences through that personal 
language. This led to quite a lot of 
discussion and controversy, of 
course. What is your opinion on this 
matter? 


WYLER: | don’t quite understand what 
is meant by “personal language”, as it 
applies to film. 


QUESTION: Well, you see, there are 
some films that are very difficult to 
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understand. It’s not a matter of lik- 
ing them or not liking them. They’re 
simply enigmas that cause a lot of 
people to say: “What did he mean by 
that?” 


WYLER: Yes, well — I’ve seen films my- 
self where | didn’t understand what was 
happening or why, or what the rela- 
tionships were between two characters 
Continued on Page 223 


The famous Wyler grin comes into play, 
as the director responds to a humorous 
remark made by one of the local Jour- 
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hardly be less American, no matter how 
you view it. Starring Max von Sydow 
and the frozen-faced Dominique San- 
da, it was filmed with a totally foreign 
cast and crew in Basel, Switzerland. 
The only thing American about it is the 
director, Fred Haines, and even he has 
lived in Switzerland since 1966. There 
is some very interesting photography 
by Tom Pinter, although about half of 
the time it is so extremely low-key that 
you practically have to watch it in 
Braille to make out what’s going on. If 
“STEPPENWOLF’” fails (and, in my opi- 
nion, it does) it’s not through lack of 
effort or tender loving care, it is rather 
because the Hermann Hesse novel on 
which it.is based is so completely 
cerebral, so unalterably introverted in 
concept, that it is one of those proper- 
ties that is impossible (for anybody) to 
translate into screen terms. Despite 
Haines’ brave try and an almost 
desperate resort to elaborate graphic 
symbolism and tricky animation (in a 
vain attempt to let the audience know 
what’s going on in the protagonist’s 
mind), the film just lies there. 

A complete turnabout from “STEP- 
PENWOLF” is the Republic of West 
Germany film, “THE CATAMOUNT 
KILLING’, in which a completely 
foreign crew attempts to make a film 
which is pure Americana — laced with 
Grand Guignol. Filmed in a Vermont 
village with an entirely American cast 
(except for “faintly foreign” killer Horst 
Bucholz), the film would seem to be 
aiming at a Hitchcock-type quiet horror 
effect, but ends up instead as a heavy- 
handed Teutonic blood-bath. Rarely 
has so much gore been strewn about 
the screen. Bucholz, in what can most 
kindly be described as a “bravura” per- 
formance, chews up everything but the 
sprocket holes. 

“THE NIGHT PORTER?” (Italy) 
fascinates some in the local audience, 
but seems to turn off many more. As 
some sage said: “It’s enough to give 
masochism a bad name.” 

The United Kingdom fared a bit 
better than America in terms of its two 
films entered in competition. “JUG- 
GERNAUT”, while nothing to urge your 
best friend to go see, is a well-made 
suspense mini-disaster film directed by 
Richard Lester. “ZARDOZ”, John Boor- 
man’s chilling, Orwellian glimpse into 
the future, features Sean Connery in a 
red bikini and an androgynous group of 
male and/or female immortals living it 
up in their brave new world. Despite the 
fact that the film gets tangled up in its 
own confused philosophy in the last 
couple of reels, it's good fun most of 
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Me 


Empress Farah Pahlavi presents the Grand Prix of the Golden Winged-Ibex Statue for 
the best film in the absolute sense to Bahman Farmanara, director of the Iranian film 
“SHAZDEH EHTEJAB”. The film was accorded this highest honor of the Third Tehran 
International Film Festival at the Closing Ceremony held In the Arya Sheraton Hotel 


and followed by a formal banquet. 


the way. 

Out of all the films entered in com- 
petition, the one which, to me, was a 
sheer unadulterated delight was the 
zany Hungarian comedy feature, 
“FOOTBALL OF THE GOOD OLD 
DAYS”. Superbly directed by Pal San- 
dor and photographed with magnifi- 
cent mood by Elemer Ragalyi, it is a 
highly stylized satire that borrows freely 
from the technique of the silent cinema. 
The central character is a Chaplin- 
esque little laundryman with a 
fanatical fetish for football. He leads a 
Walter Mitty kind of double life, in one 
phase of which he is bent over the laun- 
dry vat dreaming of the other phase, in 
which (with his scruffy team) he reigns 
triumphant on the football field. It is one 
of those films you want to hug to your 
heart. 

Speaking of that kind of film, the ab- 
solute gem of the “Festival of Festivals” 
program of internationally honored 
features turns out to be Fellini’s 
wonderfully heart-warming “AMAR- 
CORD”. An autobiographical fantasy, 
based on the director’s own teenage 
traumas while growing up naive in a 
small Italian town, it is alternately 
hilarious and tender, blatant and sen- 
sitive, a tour de force of film-making 
aimed precisely at emotionally involv- 
ing the audience with the characters. 
Magnificently photographed by 
Giuseppe Rotunno, ASC, ‘“AMAR- 
CORD” is most certainly Fellini’s 
masterpiece — so far, at least. 

In that same series of films, running a 
close second in audience popularity, is 


“THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY 


KRAVITZ” (Canada), in which young 
Richard Dreyfuss etches in acid the 
portrait of a Canadian Sammy Glick 
slashing his way through the Montreal 
ghetto. 


Other features which | find especially 


interesting in the “Festival of Festivals” 
series include: ‘‘25 FIREMAN’S 
STREET” (Hungary), “THE PEDES- 
TRIAN” (Germany F.R.), “THE SPIRIT 
OF THE BEEHIVE” (Spain), “A HAND- 
FUL OF LOVE” (Sweden) and “SER- 
PICO” (U.S.A.). 

Somewhat of a disappointment is 
Ken Russell’s “MAHLER”, which lacks 
the fire of this innovative director’s 
previous features — mainly, we 
suspect, because the composer he has 
chosen as his main character led an 
incredibly dull and almost totally “un- 
cinematic” life. 

Robert Bresson’s highly-touted 
“LANCELOT DU LAC” turns out to be a 
dreadful bore — a completely static, 
stilted, badly acted (by “real” people) 
travesty of the Arthurian legend. Who 
would have thought that anyone could 
make Camelot dull? 

For that matter, who would have 
imagined that Roberto Rossellini could 
turn out as boring a film as “YEAR 
ONE’? A political tract on Italy just 


‘before and after the fall of the Fascist 


regime, the camera dollies ceaselessly 
in and out in a feverish attempt to force 
some kind of movement into scene 
after scene in which characters simply 
stand there and talk ... and talk... 
and talk. 

No film festival is really complete 
without movie stars (“an unnecessary 
evil”, a less-than-charitable cohort of 
mine calls them). | don’t quite see it that 
way. | think they can add a certain je ne 
sais quoi to the proceedings — if you’re 
prepared to put up with the shenan- 
igans that sometimes go with it. 

For example, Peter Sellers swirled 
into. Tehran, stayed-a couple of days, 
then stormed out, allegedly claiming 
that he wasn’t being treated sufficiently 
like a movie star. 
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On the other hand, Peter Graves (of 
“MISSION IMPOSSIBLE” fame) was 
completely charming, as was John For- 
sythe. Tony Curtis used his press con- 
ference to launch into a vicious attack 
on Hollywood — apparently with a short 
memory of the many years during 
which that town was very good to him 
indeed. 

Goldie Hawn, very shy and low-key, 
was there — but just barely. Gotten up 
in early thrift-shop drag, she added lit- 
tle glamour to the proceedings. Gina 
Lollobrigida, on the other hand, did. 
Now there’s a real movie star-movie 
star. Looking a good 15 years younger 
than her 47 years (even when you’re 
standing eyeball-to-eyeball with her), 
she dresses the role to the hilt, drips 
exotic jewels, is never too tired to pose 
for a photograph or sign an autograph. 

In sharp contrast is Ellen Burstyn 
(“THE EXORCIST”) who arrives with a 
companion, barricades herself in her 
hotel room, attends none of the official 
functions, makes no appearances at all 
during the Festival. The phantom film 
star. Why come at all, one wonders? 

When it comes to hospitality and a 
certain kind of dramatic showman- 
ship, no film festival in the world can 
even approach this one. Almost every 
night there is some kind of function, 
formal or otherwise, to welcome the 
guests and make them feel at home. 
These events are staged with great flair 
and style. Besides groaning tables of 
gourmet food, there is invariably enter- 
tainment by native dancers, musicians 
and singers. 

But what really makes me happy to 
come back to this country is the 
Iranians themselves — as I’ve said 
before, the kindest, most pleasant, most 
helpful people I’ve found anywhere. 

On the evening of the Closing 
Ceremony and Awards Presentation, 
about 35 of us are invited to a before- 
hand cocktail party and private 
audience with Empress Farah Pahlavi. 
She makes her way about the room 
chatting informally with each of us. 
Again, | am amazed at the amount of 
knowledge this beautiful and gracious 
lady has of the motion picture industry. 
She seems to know the background 
and achievements of each person pres- 
ent. For example, and without any 
prompting, she says to director John 
Boorman (who is standing next to me), 
“| want you to know how much | 
enjoyed your film, ‘DELIVERANCE’.” 
She tells me that she views four or five 
feature films each week. We certainly 
need more like her. 

The awards banquet is a glamorous 
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affair, a fitting final touch to what has 
been an outstanding film festival. 


A SUMMING UP OF THE THIRD 
TEHRAN INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL 


The closing session of the Third 
Tehran International Film Festival was 
held on the evening of December 5 in 
the presence of Empress Farah Pahlavi 
in the Arya Sheraton Hotel. The 
highlight of the evening was the 
presentation of the Jury’s report and 
the award of prizes by Her Imperial 
Majesty. 

The Tehran International Film 
Festival has been recognized by the 
International Federation of Film 
Producers’ Associations as a com- 
petitive event for features and short 
films, putting it on par with such older 
Festivals as Cannes and Berlin. This 
year, the Festival ran from Nov. 24 to 
Dec. 5. 

This year 54 countries were 
represented, eight more than last year, 
and 177 films were shown in the main 
programmes open to the public, all new 
Festival records. 


FILMS IN COMPETITION 


Feature films competing for the 
Golden Winged Ibex awards were, in 
order of screening: “The Oddballs” 
(U.S.S.R.), “California Split” (U.S.A.), 
“19 Red Roses” (Denmark), “A Girl 
Called Mary” (Argentina), “The Night 
Porter” (Italy), “Steppenwolf” (U.S.A.), 
“The Deer” (Iran), “l Want a Solution” 
(Egypt), “The Family” (Netherlands), 
“Purgatory” (Sweden), “Juggernaut” 
(United Kingdom), “Shazdeh Ehtejab” 
(Iran), ‘‘Le Milieu du Monde”’ 
(Switzerland), “The Zen” (Korea), “Vin- 
cent, Francois, Paul et les Autres” 
(France), “Bitter Love” (Italy), “The 
Catamount Killing’ (Germany F. R.), 
“Football of the Good Old Days” (Hun- 
gary), “The Stranger and the Fog” 
(Iran), “Zardoz” (Eire), “B Must Die” 
(Spain), and ‘‘A Simple Melody” 
(Sweden). 


FESTIVAL OF FESTIVALS 


Replacing the Information Section of 
previous years was “the Festival of 
Festivals”, a new section consisting of 
films that have been shown at other 
international film festivals. They con- 
sisted of “Amarcord” (Italy), “The 
Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz’ 
(Canada), ‘25, Fireman’s Street” 
(Hungary), “Mahler” (United Kingdom), 
“The Pedestrian” (Germany F.R.), 
“Quebracho” (Argentina), ‘‘Cousin 
Angelica” (Spain), “The Voyage” (Italy), 
“Lancelot du Lac” (France), “Céline et 


Julie Vont en Bateau” (France), “The 
Spirit of the Beehive” (Spain), 
“L’Horloger de Saint-Paul” (France), 
“Help, the Doctor is Drowning’”’ 
(Netherlands), ‘‘Salut L’Artiste”’ 
(France), ‘“‘A Handful of Love’”’ 
(Sweden), “The Earth is Our Sinful 
Song” (Finland), “The Invisible Object” 
(U.S.A.), “Aguirre, The Wrath of God” 
(Germany F.R.), “Death of the Flea- 
Circus Director” (Switzerland), ‘The 
Trip to Vienna” (Germany F.R.), “Ser- 
pico” (U.S.A.), “Occasional Work of a 
Woman Slave” (Germany F.R.). 


RETROSPECTIVES 


This year there were four separate 
retrospective sections, “A Tribute to 
William Wyler”, “The Cinema of Miklés 
Jancs6,” “Cinema in Asia”, and “Iran’s 
New Film-Makers”. 

The 11 films of William Wyler were 
“Dodsworth”, “Jezebel”, “Wuthering 
Heights”, “The Letter”, “The Little Fox- 
es’, “Mrs. Miniver”, “The Best Years of 
Our Lives”, “Roman Holiday”, “Friendly 
Persuasion”, “The Big Country”, and 
“The Collector”. 

Mikl6s Jancs6é was represented by 
“Dusk and Dawn”, “Cantata”, “The 
Wheel of Time”, “My Way Home”, “The 
Round-up”, “Silence and Cry”, “Con- 
frontation”, “Agnus Dei’, and ‘Red 
Psalm”. 

Representing Asia were 10 countries 
with the following films: “Elegy” 
(Turkey), “My Love, My Sin” (Hong 
Kong), ‘“Dodes’ Ka-Den” (Japan), “The 
Silence of the Heart” (Sri Lanka), “Pine 
Ridge” (China), “Still Life” (Iran), “The 
Return” (Turkey), “The Mature Age” 
(Rep. Korea), “Distant Thunder” (India), 
“The Treasure” (Sri Lanka), and “The 
Rendezvous” (Japan). 

“Iran’s New Film-Makers” was the 
most comprehensive panorama of the 
Iranian cinema ever presented. The 
following 18 feature films were shown: 
“The Night of the Hunchback”, “Ahu 
Khanom’s Husband”, ‘The Cow”, 
“Hassan the Bald”, “Mr. Simpleton”, 
“The Droshky Driver”, “Escape From 
the Trap”, “Dash Akol”, “Adamak”, 
“Downpour”, “The Postman”, “Sadegh 
the Kurd”, “The Spring”, “Serenity in 
the Presence of Others”, “The Earth”, 
“City of Tales’, and “Impasse”. Each 
film was preceded by one or more of 
the following shorts: “Release”, “The 
Dawn of Capricorn”, “Mr. Monster”, 
“Flaming Poppies”, “The Voyage”, 
“Black and White”, “The Sacred Pit”, 
“The Problem”, “The Rhythm”, “Grey 
City”, ‘‘Haj Mossavarol-Molky”, “A 
Shower of Flowers’, ‘‘Wind of the 
Genies”, “Nishdaru”, Misunderstand- 
ing’, “The Broken Column”, “Wave, 
Coral and Rock”’, ‘‘The Land of 
Continued on Page 214 
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GABRIEL FIGUEROA AT THE TEHRAN FILM FESTIVAL 


World-famous Mexican cinematographer discusses his early apprenticeship 
in Hollywood, and how his photographic style has changed completely of late 


On the select roster of internation- 
ally famous cinematographers the 
name of Mexico’s Gabriel Figueroa 
ranks near the top — and has for 
almost 40 years. During that period he 
has won countless awards for his cine- 
matic artistry and several of the films he 
has photographed — “THE PEARL”, to 
name just one — have become classics 
to be reshown year in and year out at 
retrospectives and in film schools 
throughout the world. 

Figueroa’s occasional artistic 
collaborations with American directors 
have resulted in such memorable 
efforts as John Ford’s “THE FUGI- 
TIVE” and John Huston’s “THE NIGHT 
OF THE IGUANA”. For many years the 
dean of Mexican cinematographers, he 
has an almost adolescent enthusiasm 
and his ideas are as modern as 
tomorrow. 

In Iran to serve on the prestigious 
jury for the Third Tehran International 
Film Festival, Mr. Figueroa, in the 
following exclusive interview for 
American Cinematographer, discusses 
his life in cinematography — past, 
present and future: 


QUESTION: Can you tell me a bit 
about how you began your career as 
a cinematographer? 


FIGUEROA: Before | became a cinema- 
tographer | was a still man in the 


Gabriel Figueroa, Mexico’s dynamic 
dean of cinematographers, much- 
honored for such classics as “THE 
PEARL”, John Ford’s “THE FUGITIVE” 
and John Huston’s “NIGHT OF THE 
IGUANA”. 


movies, but before that | started in a 
photographic studio, where | did dark- 
room work and everything else. When 
the film industry began in Mexico | was 
very anxious to work in it and | gota job 
as a studio still man. In the meantime, | 
studied cinematography with Alex 
Phillips. After | had worked as a still 
man for a while and had also helped do 
the lighting on three pictures, Clasa, a 
very big company, offered me a job as 
a cinematographer — but | turned it 
down because | didn’t think | was ready 
for that yet. Later, | was working on a 
film that Jack Draper was photograph- 
ing and we did about two months of 
exterior shooting in Vera Cruz. Then 
they had problems which caused the 
picture to shut down for a month. By 
the time they were ready to start again 
(with studio interiors), Draper, who was 
under contract to MGM, was called to 
do a picture in Hollywood. The studio 
asked him: “What are we going to do 
about the photography?” Jack said: 
“Take Gaby. He knows my style. He has 
been the still man on this picture and 
he can take over.” The studio said: “But 
Gaby doesn’t know how to operate a 
camera.” Jack said: “‘I’ll leave the 
operator.” The operator, by the way, 
was William Clothier, ASC. So / 
accepted, and Bill Clothier operated 
the camera while | did the lighting. 
Right after that picture the studio 
wanted to sign me to a contract as a 
cinematographer, but | said: “I don’t 
have the capacity yet.” They said: 
“When will you have it?” | said: “After 
I’ve done a lot more studying.” They 
said: “Well, if you’ll sign a contract, we'll 
send you to Hollywood and pay you to 
study.” | said: “Alright. What is a con- 
tract?” 


QUESTION: What year was it that 
you made that trip to Hollywood? 


FIGUEROA: It was around 1936, more 
or less. | had the very good fortune to 
be accepted by Gregg Toland as a kind 
of pupil. He was working at the Gold- 
wyn Studios and | followed him around 
and observed him working on a whole 
picture. It was “SPLENDOR”, with 
Miriam Hopkins. When | returned to 
Mexico the company was starting a 
very big picture and the Mexican direc- 
tor said to me: “Gaby, you are not going 
to be the cinematographer on this pic- 
ture, because it’s a big one and we have 
Jack Draper — but you can have any 


other job on the picture that you would 
like to have.” | said: “Alright. | will tell 
you tomorrow.” That night | went to talk 
with Jack Draper and | said: “I don’t 
know how to operate a camera. | have 
to become an operator; will you give 
me a chance? | know that you operate 
very well and | promise that the 
moment | feel | can’t do a movement or 
something I'll ask you to give me a 
hand.” Jack agreed and | operated the 
camera for him on about three pictures. 
Right after that | became a cinematog- 
rapher, and my first picture in that 
capacity was a well-known Mexican 
feature called “ALLA EN EL RANCHO 
GRANDE”. It won me my first prize in 
cinematography, at the Venice Film 
Festival. From that time on! kept 
photographing pictures in Mexico, 
always with a great interest in improv- 
ing my work. 


QUESTION: Professionally speak- 
ing, would you say that luck had 
something to do with putting you In 
the right place at the right time in 
order to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities? 


FIGUEROA: Yes, | have been very lucky 
throughout my entire career. | was 
especially fortunate to have a very good 
friend like Gregg Toland who took an 
interest in me. | had the opportunity 
very often to observe his methods. | 
used to go to Hollywood two or three 
times a year to watch him work. He was 
always very enthusiastic about chang- 
ing things and inventing new tech- 
niques. When he was preparing to pho- 
tograph “THE BEST YEARS OF OUR 
LIVES”, he sent me a cable in Mexico 
telling me to come to Hollywood right 
away because he had something new 
to show me. It turned out that for the 
first ttme he was shooting in very small 
sets with ceilings on them and he 
explained to me everything that he was 
doing. It wasn’t long afterward that | 
received a letter from him saying that 
he was coming to Mexico to photo- 
graph a picture for John Ford, “THE 
FUGITIVE”. Unfortunately, he couldn’t 
get permission from Sam Goldwyn to 
do the picture and when he explained 
that to John Ford, John said: “What 
cameraman should | take along? | need 
someone with a feel for the Mexican 
scene and a strong style, because it’s a 
very strong story.” Gregg told him: 
Continued on Page 216 
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ARGENTINA 


Mr. J. Carlos Gene—Actor 

Miss Cipe Lincovsky—Actress 

Mr. Ricardo Wulicher—Director 
Mr. Daniel Tinayre—Director 

Miss Mirta Legrand—Actress 

Mr. Gulliermo Wofchuk—Producer 


AUSTRALIA 


Miss Carter—Journalist 
Miss Sylvie Leclezio—Australian Film Institute 
Mr. Thornhill—Edgecliff Films 


AUSTRIA 


Mr. Walter Bannert—Actor 
Miss Ilse Haininger—Cinecoop-Film 
Mr. D. Dieter Schrage—Screenwriter 


STATE OF BAHRAIN 


Mr. Mohammad-Ali Khazai—State of Bahrain 

Mr. Fakhroo—Bahrain Cinema and Film Distribution Co. 
Mr. Noonoo—Bahrain Cinema and Film Distribution Co. 
Mr. Al Moayad—Bahrain Cinema 

and Film Distribution Co: 


BULGARIA 


Mrs. J. Mollova—Filmbulgaria 
Mr. Angel Borshukov—Filmbulgaria 


CANADA 


Mr. John Kemeny—Producer 
Mr. Andre Link—Cinepix Inc. 
Mrs. Link 


CHINA (People’s Dem. Rep. of) 


Mr. Chu Min-hsin—Correspondent 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mrs. Ingmata Koernerova— 
Czechoslovakia Filmexport 


DENMARK 


Mr. Leif Feilberg—Managing Director, Danish Film Institute 
Mr. Esben Hojlund Carlsen—Director 
Mr. Ebbe Moerk—Journalist 

_ Mr. Ebbe Iversen—Critic 


EGYPT 


Mr. Samir Oaf—Film Director 

Mr. Kamal-El-Malakh 

Mr. Ahmed Maher—Journalist 

Mr. Abdel Moneim Saad—Egyptian Cinema Org. 
Mrs. Faten Hamama—Actress 

Mr. Saeid Marzouk—Director 

Mr. Salah Zoulfikar—Producer 

Mr. Abdel Moneim Sohby—Film Critic 

Mrs. Madiha Kanel—Actress 

Mr. Mokhtar Elafifi—Egyptian Cinema Org. 
Mrs. Soheir El Morshdi—Actress 

Mr. Nour El Sharif—Actor 

Mrs. Mervat Amin—Actress 

Mr. Hassan Youssef—Hassan Youssef Films 
Mr. Takavor Antonian—MISR Film 

Mrs. Hassan Youseff 

Mr. Dessouki—Cinema Organization 

Mr. Wagdi Kadil—Cinema Organization 

Mr. Youssef Goher—Cinema Organization 
Mr. Fossam Eldin Moustafa—Cinema Organization 
Mr. Helmi Rafla—Cinema Organization 

Mr. Ahmad Abbas Sahel—Critic 


FINLAND 


Miss Honkasalo—Rm-Tuotanto Ky 

Mr. Rauni Mollberg—Director 

Miss Maritta Viitamaki—Actress 

Mr. Rinkama 

Miss Tuula Soderberg—Jorn Donner Productions 
Mr. Aito Makinen—Director 


FRANCE 


Mr. Pierre-Henri Deleau— 

Org. “Quinzaine des Realisateurs” Fest. Cannes 
Mr. Haim Eshel and Mrs.—Avco-Embassy of Paris 
Mrs. L. Fargette—Press Service 

Mrs. Yvette Camp—Delegate Prod. 

Mr. Serge Silbermann—Producer 

Mr. Samuel Lacheze—Critic 

Mr. Henry Chapier—Critic 

Mr. Parent—C.N.C. 

Mr. Sallus—Commission Avances Sur Recettes 
Mr. Rene Thevenet—Assn. Francaise de Producteurs 
Mr. Raymond Danon—Producer 

Miss Marie Dubois—Actress 

Mr. Jean-Jose Richer—Producer 

Mr. Claude Sautet—Director 

Miss M. F. Pisier—Actress 

Mr. Edmond Tenoudji—F.1.A.P.F. 
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Mr. A. Brisson—F.1.A.P.F. 

Mr. Moskowitz—Journalist 

Mr. Gerard Montassier-— 

Representant Ministere Aff. Culturelles 
Mr. Pierre Billard—Critic 

Mr. Jean Brunsvig—Ch. Synd. Prod. Court Metrage 
Mr. J.P. Rassam—Co-Prod. 

Mr. Luc Simon—Actor 

Mr. Renaud Matignon—Critic 

Mr. Vincent Malle—Producer 

Mr. Jean Lescure—A.F.C.A.E. 

Miss M. Gardez—A.F.C.A.E. 

Mr. Jean-Claude Brialy—Actor 

Mr. Fadel Kassar—Les Films La Boetie 
Mr. Pierre Girard—Critic 

Mr. Hubert Astier—Min. des Affaires Culturelles 
Miss Dominique Antoine— 

Dir. Gen. Les Films de L’Astrophore 
Miss Colette Godard—Film Critic 

Miss Marthe Keller—Actress 

Mr. Jean Marthet-—TV 2eme Chaine 


Mr. Ducaux Rupp—Comite Directeur Chambre Sync. Prod. 


Mr. Denis Berry 

Miss Jean Seberg—Actress 

Mr. Olivier Barrot— 

Semaine de la Critique Festival Cannes 
Mr. and Mrs. Oudet—Distributor 

Mr. and Mrs. Valadier—Distributor 
Mr. and Mrs. Davoine—Distributor 
Mr. Condroyer—Distributor 

Mrs. Martigny—Distributor 

Mrs. Lefage—Distributor 

Mr. Chambertand—Distributor 

Mr. Ph. Korsand—Producer 

Mr. Julien Galeotti—TV 2eme Chaine 
Mr. Max lfergane—TV 2eme Chaine 


GERMANY (F.R.) 


Mr. Dieter Menz—Atlas International 
Dr. and Mrs. Alfred Bauer— 

Director Berlin Festival 

Mr. Horst Buchholz—Actor 

Mr. Manfred Durniok—Producer 

Miss Uta Gote—Film Critic 

Dr. Rudolf Goldschmidt—Export Union 
Mr. Bischoff— 

Exportfilm Bischoff & Co. Gmbh. 

Dr. Brigitte Jeremias—Journalist 

Mr. Trebitsch—Producer 

Miss Barbara Bronnen—Journalist 

Mr. Frank—Journalist 

General Consul and Mrs. Barthel— 
Constantine Films 

Mr. Karsten Peters—Film Critic 

Mr. Hans Joachim Boldt 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Krekel 

Mr. and Mrs. Waldleitner 

Mr. and Mrs. Von Zurmuehlen—Chronosfilm 
Mr. Klaus Hellwig—Janus Film 

Mr. Michael Dost—New Film Prod. Assn. of Germany 


GERMANY (D.R.) 


Mr. Herbert Volkmann— 
Int. Preservation Committee FIAF 


GREECE 


Miss Irene Calcanis—Journalist 

Mr. Christos Evangelou—Producer 

Mr. Chris C. Christodoulou—Journalist 

Mr. Theodore Gouroglou—Teomax Inc. 

Mr. Max Tsochatzopoulos-Roman—Teomax Inc. 
Mr. George Zervoulakos—Kyklos Films 


HONG KONG 


Miss Lisa Lu Hwong—Actress 

Miss Siao Fong Fong—Actress 

Mr. Conway C. P. Yin—Producer 

Miss Jenny Wu—Actress 

Mr. David lp—Script-Writer 

Mr. Paul S.C. Chan—Trans-Globe Film Co. 

Mr. Ching Shung Lin—Actor 

Mr. Andrew G. Vajna—Panasia Films Ltd. 

Mr. Harold Shaw—Shaw Brothers (Hong Kong) Ltd. 
Mr. Run Run Shaw—Shaw Brothers (Hong Kong) Ltd. 


HUNGARY 


Mr. Istvan Dosai—Hungarofilm 

Mr. Pal Sendor—Director 

Miss Cecilia Esztergalyos—Actress 
Mr. Elemer Ragalyi—Cinematographer 
Mrs. Zsuzsa Toth—Scriptwriter 

Mr. Istvan Szabo—Director 

Miss Agi Margitai—Actress 


INDIA 


Mrs. Uma da Cunha—Journalist 

Mr. N. Bhattacharya—Co-Producer 

Mr. Ramanaidu—Producer 

Mr. Venkatraman—Film Prod. Guild of South India 


INDONESIA 


Mr. Uttamchandani—Harapan Film Corp. 


ITALY 


Mr. and Mrs. Franco Cauli—Journalist 
Dott. and Mrs. Nedo Ivaldi—Critic 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Spiegel—M P E A -Rome 
Mr. Ruggero Marino—Critic 

Mr. Mario Longardi— 

Studio Longardi -Festival Representative 
Mr. Roberto Rossellini—Director 

Mr. Gian Paolo Cresci—Producer 

Mr. Luigi Vannuchi—Actor 

Mr. Enrico Carlo Zambelli—Critic 

Mr. Luigi Saitta—Critic 

Dott. Guglielmo Biraghi—Critic 

Mr. Pietro Bregni—PAC Company 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Edwards—Producer 
Mr. Claudio Quarantotto—Critic 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Vancini—Director 

Mr. Monferrini—Producer 

Miss Lisa Gastoni—Actress 

Mr. Alberto Fioretti—Unitalia 

Mr. Marcello Cippollini—Unitalia 

Mr. Carmine Gianfarrani—Anica 

Dr. Valentini—Anica 

Miss Ira de Furstenberg—Actress 

Mr. Lomi—Film Director 

Miss Silvia D'Amico 

Mr. and Mrs. Hank Werba—Journalists 
Mr. Elie A. Aptekman 

Mr. and Mrs. Ugur Terziogiu—Film Centre 
Mr. Mario Kassar—Kassar Films 

Mr. Zingarelli 

Mr. Balini—Italfilmexport 

Mr. Massimo Vigliar 

Mr. Stefano Libassi 

Mr. Cort—Hartford Industries Co. 

Mr. Lidio Bozzini—Unitalia 

Miss Rosanna Schiaffino—Actress 

Miss Giovanna Ralli—Actress 

Mr. Sergio Amidei—Producer 

Miss Gina Lollobrigida—Actress 


JAPAN 


Mr. Michael Connors—Journalist 

Mr. Hirotada Kobayashi—Journalist 

Mr. Kenzo Kuroda—tTelecas Japan Co. Ltd. 
Mrs. Miyako Kuroda—Ad Enterprises Inc. 
Mr. Shinji Serada—Shochiku Co. Ltd. 

Mr. Hisashi Fukuzawa—NCC 

Mr. Soga—Ad Enterprises Inc. 


JORDAN 


Mr. Saud El-Fayyad—Jordan Television 


KOREA (Rep.) 

Mr. Kiin YOo—M.P.P.C.K. 
Miss Yaejin Rim—Actress 

Mr. Chunsuk Cho—Producer 
Miss Jungwha Yang—Actress 


LEBANON 


Mr. Alain Plisson—Critic 
Dr. Lloyd Miller—Critic 


MOROCCO 


Mr. Belghiti Driss—Magreb Uni-Film 


NETHERLANDS 


Mr. Nikolai Van Der Heyde—Director 
Mr. Jan Dorresteijn—Producer 

Miss Willeke Van Ammelrooy—Actress 
Mr. Ward de Ravet—Actor 


NEW ZEALAND 


Mr. John D. O’Shea—Producer 


NIGERIA 


Mr. E.D. Apim—Nigerian Film Unit 


PAKISTAN 


Mr. Younes Niazi Malik—Producer 
Mr. Shaheen Niazi Malik—Producer 
Mr. Munir Hussain—Film Critic 


PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Cornelio Lagerwey—D.R.F. Prod. 
Mr. Rodolfo L. Velasco— 
Philippine Motion Picture Producers Assn. 


POLAND 


Miss Wieslawa Czapinska Kalenik—Critic 
Mrs. Alicja Ciezkowska—Film Polski 
Mr. Stanislaw Izydorczyk—Film Distributor 


Continued on Page 220 
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TIFFEN 


Available at Dealers throughout the World. 


PROFESSIONAL 
FILTER HOLDER 


Holds your square glass and 
gelatin filters as well as round 
series-size glass filters, sep- 
arately or together—and per- 
mits you to align oblong or 
square sunshades accurately, 
too. Available for 3-inch 
square and Series 8 or 9 
round filters, or for 4x4-inch. 
Both holder sizes mount on 
your lens with standard 
adapter rings. 


ag Photographic Equipment Service, Inc. 


VIEWING FILTER 


Permits the visual interpreta- 
tion of shadow and high- 
lighted details corresponding 
to the film’s emulsion. Color 
and b/w types available; 
interchangeable filters. With 
neck chain; pocket case. 

No. 1 Black and White Viewing Filter 
90/50. 

No. 2 Color Viewing Filter ND 2.0. 
No. 3 For faster color films and lower 
light levels. 


Other densities & replacement glass avail- 
able on request. 


COLOR FILTERS 


Tiffen makes available a range 
of over 145 filter colors to meet 
the requirements of the most 
demanding cinematographers. 
Millimeter sizes from 5.5 to 
138mm, squares 2x2 to 15x15, 
and up to 15 inches round. 
Color stability and fine crafts- 
manship in optical design and 
manufacture make Tiffen 
filters the standard of the 
industry. 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT FILTERS 
FL-B FL-D 


Two Color Correction Filters 
designed to give accurate 
color renditions with average 
fluorescent lighting. Eliminates 
the deep blue-green cast 
ordinarily resultant from shoot- 
ing color films with fluores- 
cent lights. Can be used with 
the broad soft illumination of 
overhead and desk-type 
fluorescent lamps without re- 
gard to daylight, cool white 
or warm white rating of the 
lamps. 


71 Jane Street 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577 


(516) 621-2700 Telex 96-7748 


We are THE nationwide field 
Repair Service for your major 
photographic equipment spe- 
cializing in Optical Printers and 
Animation Stands. 


We Buy and Sell previously owned, 
top quality equipment. Consult the 
classified ads in this magazine for 
our current equipment offerings. 


Phone or write for more information. 


We will install Computers with step- 
ping motor drives in existing 
Animation Stands or Optical 
Printers enabling them to out per- 
form any new equipment available 
at lower cost than new equipment, 
eliminating clutches, solonoids and 
95% of the parts sensitive to wear 
and failure. 


We manufacture “Liquitech” full 
immersion Wet Gate. The easiest, 
fastest operating gate for 16mm 
35mm and super 8 film. 


We distribute the CAN-AM ul- 
trasonic cleaning machine for 
16mm, 35mm and super 8 film 
without parts conversion. It uses a 
fraction of the fluid of other 
machines and almost silent in 
operation. 


695 Main Street New Rochelle, New York 10801 (914) 235-2720 
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TEHRAN FILM FESTIVAL 
Continued from Page 210 


Religions”, “A Green Dot’, “I Am the 
One Who”, “The Dreamer, the Man of 
Action”, “Independence”, “The House 
is Dark”, and “Bread and Street”. 

In addition to the four official 
retrospectives, a brief “Homage to Vit- 
torio De Sica” was held in memory of 
the great Italian cinéaste whose demise 
was reported shortly before the Festival 
began. This consisted of presentations 
of his last film, “The Journey”, “The 
Bicycle Thieves”, which he directed, 
and “Bread, Love and Dreams”, in 
which he co-stars. A number of leading 
Italian film personalities attended these 
showings. 


HORS-CONCOURS 


In addition there were a number of 
special hors-concours presentations. 
The short films consisted of “O Sidarta” 
(Belgium), “Zebra” (U.S.A.), “How 
Cossacks Saved Their Brides”’ 
(U.S.S.R.), ‘Introducing Jimmy 
Buffett’, (U.S.A.), “Experimental” 
(U.K.), “Diary” (Yugoslavia), ‘The 
Rehearsal” (U.K.), “The Nightingale” 
(Iran), “Valley Forge” (U.S.A.), “The 
Island” (U.S.S.R.), “Replay” (U.S.A.), 
“Have a Gut Trip” (Czechoslovakia), 
‘‘Second-Class Passenger’’ 
(Yugoslavia), and ‘‘Wednesday”’ 


(U.S.A.). The full-length films were “My 
Ain Folk” (Bill Douglas, U.K.), “The 
Happy Minutes of Georg Hauser’”’ 
(Mansour Mahdavi, Austria), “The Cars 
That Ate Paris” (Peter Weir, Australia), 
“Once” (Morton Heilig, U.S.A.), “The 
Mummy” (Chaadi Abdel Salam, Egypt), 
“One by One” (Claude Duboc, U.S.A.), 
“The Passenger” (Abbas Kiarostami, 
Iran), “Birds Do It, Bees Do It’ (I. 
Roston, N. Noxon, U.S.A.), “The 
Oaktree” (Dinu Cocea, Rumania), 
“Year One” (Roberto Rossellini, Italy), 
“Siddhartha” (Conrad Rooks, U.S.A.), 
“Mandragora” (Fereydoon Goleh, Iran) 
and “Le Fantéme de la Liberté” (Luis 
Bunuel, France). 


The International Jury of the Third 
Tehran International Film Festival, 
1974, composed of: 

Chaadi Abdel Salam (Egypt), Gabriel 
Figueroa (Mexico), Simi Garewal (In- 
dia), Miklés Jancs6 (Hungary), Rouben 
Mamoulian (U.S.A.), Gillo Pontecorvo 
(Italy), Alain Robbe-Grillet (France) and 
Peter Schamoni (Germany), and 
presided over by Abdol-Majid Majidi 
(Iran), 

viewed 22 features and 22 short films 
approved by the Selection Committee 
of the Festival to take part in competi- 
tion. 

The Jury decided to award the 
Festival prizes as follows: 


CRA-6 and CRA-6/A 


Crystal Controlled Motors 


SHORT FILMS 


A Diploma of Honour with Special 
Mention to the Czechoslovak film 
“GUNPOWDER AND SHOTS” directed 
by Josef Kluge, for being an extraor- 
dinary cartoon full of wit and imagina- 
tion. 

A Diploma of Honour with Special 
Mention to the Japanese film “PRAISE 
BE TO SMALL ILLS”, directed by 
Tadanari Okamoto, for the sheer 
beauty of its drawings, colours and 
action, presented humorously and with 
the best Oriental style and flavour. 

The Special Jury Prize of a Golden 
Winged-lbex Plaque to the French film 
“A VINGT JOURS DE LA VIE”, directed 
by Francois Bel and Gérard Vienne, for 
being an extremely interesting example 
of a scientific film that can be 
appreciated by the general public. The 
conception and development of life 
have been presented in this film by 
means of amazing photography. 

The Grand Prix of the Golden 
Winged-lbex Statue for the best short 
film in the absolute sense to the Iranian 
film “THE NIGHT IT RAINED”, directed 
by Kamran Shirdel, for presenting an 
investigation into an incident which is at 
the same time simple and humorous, 
presented by means of a very complex 
form of editing, and succeeding in 
Continued on Page 219 


for Arriflex 35mm Cameras 


ACADEMY 


CITATION 


MODEL CRA-6 Saxon 
(24 tps) Selociat 
Switch 


Cinema Products’ Academy Award winning crystal 


controlled motor — designed for Arriflex 35mm cam- 
eras — is now available in two new models: the CRA-6, 
which runs at 24 fps; and the CRA-6/A, which runs 
at 24 fps or 25 fps (controlled by a selector switch). 
All the electronics are contained within the motor hous- 
ing — making the CRA-6 and CRA-6/A crystal 


controlled motors the lightest and most compact motors available for the 
Arriflex 35mm camera. CRA-6 and CRA-6/A motors are ideally suited for 
normal hand-held sync shooting from any standard Arri battery pack. 
CRA-6 and CRA-6/A motors utilize the very latest COS/MOS integ- 
rated circuitry for extremely compact, efficient operation. These motors 


FLAT BASE 


contain the same advanced crystal oscillators as in all of our previous 
motors, with an accuracy of +15 parts per million over a temperature 
range of 0° to 140°F. 


Complete CRA-6 and CRA-6/A motor packages are ¥4-Ib. lighter than 
the existing constant speed motor, and are smaller in diameter, providing 


a much more convenient handgrip. 


CRA-6 and CRA-6/A crystal motor housings are designed for use with 
standard Arriflex 35 tripod heads, including Ronford, Sachtler & Wolf, and 


other similar heads. 


TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS 


e Power Consumption: 1.5 amps maximum full 
load current. 


e Out-of-sync warning tone integral with motor 


package. 
e Built-in resettable circuit breaker. 
Instant start button. 


MODEL CRA-6/A 
(24 fps/25 fps) 


Optional Flat Base includes digi- 
tal footage counter and fits in 
“Cine 60” blimp or Arri 120 S 
blimp. (Note: Adapter bracket is 
available for Arri 120 S blimp.) 


For further information, please write to: 


lechnology InThe Service Of Creativity 


' Se onoduces 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 HM Cable: Cinedevco 
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MULTIPLE CAMERA SYNC 
Continued from Page 179 


signal, the cameramen would return to 
their individual camera-picture 
coverage. 

The switch used is a momentary 
push-switch, closing the circuit for the 
brief split-second | held it in. | elected 
to initiate the buzzer during a pause by 
the speaker, between sentences, so 
that it could be replaced by mag 
“room-tone” when editing the sound 
track. 

The buzzer and lights went prac- 
tically unnoticed by the audience and 
-the entire filming operation came off 
smoothly. 

A three-picture-head editing console 
provided a relatively simple method for 
editing selection. The preparation of 
the three separate cameras’ footage 
and the 16mm mag track was relatively 
easy. As shown in the photograph of 
the synchronizer, leader was spliced in 
on the middle sprocket roller repre- 
senting Camera #2. This is for the time 
period lost while changing the film 
magazine, and its length was deter- 
mined by the corresponding next start 
“sync-signal” to coincide with the other 
two cameras and the buzzer-tone on 
the mag track. 

Many variations will suggest 
themselves for filming in related 
situations. A wireless transmitter- 
receiver would have eliminated the 
wires between camera position and 
podium, but the receiver would have 
had to remain on continuously and 
might have drained the batteries to 
exhaustion ... a potential source of 
failure. There also would have been the 
possibility of some paging system or 
other radio signal operating on the 
same frequency causing the syncing 
unit to function. 

If desired, each individual camera- 
man could have his own switch to the 
device. Or, instead of using the buzzer 
and mike, the same two wires could be 
fed to the Nagra through a relay and 
oscillator for a direct signal. 

If the recorder has stereo two-track 
recording ability, the signal could be 
fed to the second recording head cir- 
cuit. 

The basic principle assures a 
positive synchronization method that 
can be adapted for specific filming 
requirements. is] 


MOVING? 


When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


MAGNETIC HEADS 
REBUILT 


All Auricon-type heads rebuilt to factory specifications 
2-day service — reasonable prices 
One year unconditional guarantee 


New and rebuilt heads also available. 


MIAGNET ONE 


Camera = v Sound 


Equipment 


7342 Fulton Ave., North Hollywood, CA 91605 (213) 780-5112 


ONE HAND BAND L 
(OR MAYBE SEVERAL HUNDRED) é aden Ye EL 1D 


2840 REWARD LANE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75220 e 
(214) 357-3045 or 357-27 


WRITE OR 
CALL FOR 
PRICES & 
BROCHURE 


EXCLUSIVE 
THUMB VOLUME 
CONTROL 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


YODER CRYSTAL 16m 


e FEATURING NEW EXCLUSIVE ‘THUM| 
VOLUME CONTROL 
Genuine Bach Auricon Movement 
« Lightweight Magnesium Body 


© One Hour Per Battery Charge ities. 


x 
Tv INSERTS 
= STAGE & POOL 
: FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


\ . | 
® SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS u SPECIA 
™  OPTICALS FOR 
&  & MOTION pe etfects 
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GABRIEL FIGUEROA 
Continued from Page 211 


“You don’t have to take anyone. You 
: already have Figueroa in Mexico and 
This exclusive new feature allows picture Nie he’s exactly what you need. Nobody 
and magnetic track relationship to be if. could handle the Mexican expression 
adjusted while the projector is running. a bead as well as he can.” It was very nice of 
Palmer interlocks are dependable, easy to i. him to say that. So | got the opportunity 
operate, and gentle on all kinds of film. ‘ Te to work with Jack Ford and | did the 
There are four new models for single and =| « og picture and | suppose he must have 
double system playback and studio — : fe Hate Pesos ee SR Nounaehe 
quality recording. Write for full details. <5 Gragg Tommie died a bib Inler ane 
W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 611 Howarp STREET - SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 stopped going fo Hollywood because | 
felt that without him the trip would not 

be complete. 


QUESTION: How do you feel about 
the way styles in cinematography 
have changed in recent years? 


THE REEL WORLD FIGUEROA: My early education in 


cinematography — especially lighting, 
KNOWS THE DIFFERENCE! composition and textures — came from 
the old Hollywood school, from such 
people as Gregg Toland, Lee Garmes, 
Reel perfection is a GOLDBERG tradition! George relies ee Abas / 
a ae followed that same style, more or less, 
Depend on us for reel quality! and liked it very much — but that style 
ended for me at the moment that | 
became interested in the textures of 
e 16mm Reels in steel, plastic and sheet aluminum. Mexican mural paintings. With all 
modesty, | can say that critics in places 
like Italy, Czechoslovakia and even 
e Shipping Cases in fibre and plastic. Paris have referred to a ‘Mexican 
Style” in describing the look of recent 
pictures | have photographed. | have 
35mm & 70mm Reels in steel and aluminum. changed completely. | have a new way 
of working with composition and light- 
ing. For me, it’s a new form of expres- 

sion. 


e 8mm & Super 8mm Reels in steel, 200’ to 2000’. 
e 8mm & 16mm cans in steel and plastic. 


Split Reels in steel and aluminum. 


QUESTION: Does this new approach 
permit you to light more or less as 
you used to for black and white? 


FIGUEROA: Correct. And it also makes 
it possible for me to get the same kinds 
of textures. | feel that textures are very 
important. That’s why | sometimes used 
to exaggerate grain in black and white 
by underexposing. | like grain because 
it adds a texture of mystery — 
especially to night exteriors. In Italy 
they were doing a one-hour television 
program about my career and the inter- 
viewer asked me: ‘“‘What is the 
difference between black and white 
and color?” | said that to me color is 
like painting — painting on canvas — 


while black and white is like an engrav- 
GOLD ie RG ing, an etching. The painting has a 
value and the etching has a value, but! 
s ROTH = RS feel that certain very strong subjects — 
social criticism, for example — cannot 


P. O. Box 5345, T.A. + Denver, Colo. 80217 be done successfully as a painting (in 
color, that is), while the etching is 
exactly the medium to express it. 
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QUESTION: Do you still shoot any 
k and white? as 

sa TYLER—CAMERA_SYSTEM 
14218 Aetna Street, Van Nuys, Ca. 91401-(213)989-4420 


16/35 and 70mm. VIBRATION |S 
“_. foreh\ELICQPTERS 


FIGUEROA: No, unfortunately. It’s a 
matter of the market. All the producers 
make their pictures in color because 
these bring more money from tele- 
vision, as well as from normal exhibi- 
tion in the theatres. 


new york. 
212+431°3930 


miami 
305:757- _ 


QUESTION: A great many changes 


in filming equipment and technol- 
ogy have taken place since you 
started your career — changes in 
cameras, lighting equipment and 
film stocks. How do you feel about 
these new tools? 


FIGUEROA: Without the application of 
new equipment — lighting, cameras 
and all that — it would be impossible to 
shoot the kind of material that all of us 
in cinematography are getting lately. 
The new lightweight cameras and other 
equipment offer a great advantage. For 
example, we recently made a film on 
location in Zacatecas with a camera 
that was hand-held at least 90% of the 
time and was moving constantly. It 
turned out fine — exactly according to 
the kind of dynamic expression the 
director wanted. 


QUESTION: What camera did you 
use on that? 


FIGUEROA: An Arriflex — and only 
twice did we change the 25mm lens to a 
35mm. 


QUESTION: Have you used the new 
Panaflex camera yet? 


FIGUEROA: No, | have been using the 
big studio camera, the Panavision R- 
200. The Panavision lenses are the 
best, in my opinion, very fine. With 
Panavision you can be sure of the 
equipment because of the way they 
manage things and the service and 
attention that they give the cameras. | 
have been to their plant in Hollywood 
and it’s wondertul. The Arriflex is a very 
handy camera. | have my own, com- 
plete with lenses and everything. As for 
lighting equipment, the new miniature 
units of various kinds are a great help, 
particularly for my style of working. | 
especially like the little Italian clamp-on 
unit that takes a 650-watt lamp. It’s so 
small and easy to handle. There is 
something else | suppose we should 
thank the technicians for. Always in the 
past we were fighting microphone 
shadows, but now most of the pictures 
made on location in Mexico are dubbed 
completely. It’s a way to save a lot of 
money because the noises on location 
often spoil the dialogue track. Now they 


HELICOPTERS 


CAMERAMEN 


PROFESSIONAL 


Known for the company it keeps. 


More professional film-makers 
choose the Spectra Professional 
than any other exposure meter. 
They depend on its accuracy 
and reliability because in the film 
business, where time is money 
and every second counts, they 
can’t afford exposure errors. 
The Spectra Professional gives 
them the fastest, most accurate 
readings ever — and more... 

e Direct F/Stop Readings, with 
Spectra’s handcrafted ASA slides 
that read directly in the 1/50th 
second speed of professional 
cinematography (or any other 
speed you want). 

e Direct Footcandle Readings, 
vital in lighting placement and 
contrast control. 

e Integrated Light Measurement 
with Spectra’s revolving incident- 
light receptor that measures 


all useful light — key, fill and 
background. 

e Built-in Computer Calculator 
that gives optional one-step 
readouts for any film, lens, or 
shutter speed. 

e Fatigue-Free Selenium Cell 
insures optimum accuracy and 
uniform spectral response. 

e Total Systems Concept makes 
the Professional a reflected-light 
meter, a contrast-control meter 
— instantly ... with snap-on 
accessories. 

e Superb Quality — each Spectra 
meter is hand-made and 
individually calibrated by skilled 
technicians in the movie capitol 
of the world. 

Give the Spectra Professional 

a screen test at an authorized 
dealer today. 


Marketed exclusively in the United States by 


BERKEY MARKETING COMPANIES, INC., Spectra Division, 
Box 1060, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 and 1011 Chestnut Street, Burbank, Calif. 91502. 
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COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


=) 
COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


A study of the Motion Picture and 
Television Arts and Sciences within a 
degree program, taught by a distin- 
guished faculty. 

Now Registering. Write for a descrip- 
tive brochure. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


925 No. La Brea Ave. 


Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


Approved for Veterans 


851-0550 


‘ NOW, “‘pre-plan” your SOUND BUDGET! 
“READY FOR THE LAB”—16mm SPECIAL RATE! 


HERE YOU fie - 


including: 


NARRATION recording Sound EDITING to Picture 
MUSIC (and clearances) All 16mm Magnetic stock 


SOUND EFFECTS 
All TRANSFERS 


MIXING 
COMPOSITE magnetic sound track 


$600.00 per 400 ft, 16mm reel 


QUALITY SOUND INC. 
5625 melrose avenue 
hollywood, ca 90038 
213/467-7154 


FOR YOUR PRECISION TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL REQUIREMENTS CHECK WITH: 


FRIGIDHEAT 


BOX 12037 OR 
1-615-383-4255 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Cinematographer és) 
REPRINT 


FILMING “2001— 
A SPACE ODYSSEY” 


SUPER-8— 
THE STATE OF THE ART 


SUPER-16 
VIDEOTAPE & FILM 


All in one place—no advertising 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


Please send me copies of the 
FOUR-IN-ONE reprint @ $5.00 ea., 
postpaid. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE. =. = = 2 3 Z3P 
California residents please remit 6% 
Safes Tax. (30¢ per copy). Foreign 
buyers please pay by International 
Money Order or U.S. Funds. 


| don’t stop for anything and it makes the 


photography easier because there are 
no microphone shadows. Truthfully, in 
the final result, | don’t like the dubbing. 
| think it is more genuine to record the 
dialogue directly, and the actors’ inter- 
pretations are far better — but as far as 
the photography is concerned, I’m very 
glad we use the dubbing system. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me a little 
bit about your experience working 
on “THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA”? 


FIGUEROA: Well, that was another 
beautiful experience, because John 
Huston is a very dynamic director, very 
sharp and a wonderful man to work 
with. | really enjoyed very much work- 
ing on that film. The work was not easy, 
but the good things are never easy. 
Anyway, it was really a great pleasure 
working with John Huston. 


QUESTION: When we talked 
previously, | was very interested to 
hear about your working with young 
film-makers on some experimental 
films. Could you tell me a bit more 
about that? 


FIGUEROA: Yes, with pleasure. Several 
years ago in Mexico the labor unions 
held a contest to discover and develop 
new talent for the motion picture 
industry, in every field — especially 
direction, writing, editing, music, etc. | 
was invited by a couple of the young 
directors to work with them and | 
accepted — but with three conditions. 
First, that | would not compete in 
photography with anybody. Second, 
that | would not help a director at all by 
correcting his mistakes; | would simply 
shoot anything he wanted the way he 
wanted it. Third, | would have a chance 
to experiment myself. So | did about 
three or four experimental films, mixing 
with the young people — not only while 
we were shooting, but in terms of 
human communications when we were 
not working — just talking. | was very 
anxious to know how these young peo- 
ple thought, to analyze their points of 
view on the arts, politics and life in 
general. It was very good for me, this 
connection with the young people, 
because | found that their generation 
had changed completely. It was very 
valuable for my mind because it gave 
me the opportunity to refresh all of my 
own ideas and analyze the new things. 
The experience was a very good one 
and, believe me, if | have another 
opportunity to work with such people 
doing experimental work, | will do it 
gladly, because in this business one 
has to experiment every day in order to 
keep on developing. a 
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TEHRAN FILM FESTIVAL 
Continued from Page 214 


depicting the stereotypes of our time, 
the working patterns of the mass 
media, and the very notion of truth. 


FEATURE FILMS 

A Diploma of Honour with Special 
Mention to FATEN HAMAMA for her 
role in the Egyptian film “| Want a 
Solution’, with its purposeful and 
courageous subject depicting the pres- 
ent social problems of the Eastern 


Once upon a time GREAT BIG 
STUDIOS made all the IMPOR- 
TANT FILMS. It took lots of 
heavy equipment and lots of 
heavy people. 

Times have changed. 

Today it's lightweight equip- 
ment. Small crews. Independent 
film-makers. 

The Film School is the place to 
learn independent film-making. 
Located just 30 minutes south of 
San Francisco in Half Moon Bay. 


With only eight students in a 
class, there’s enough 16mm equip- 
ment to go around, and instruc- 
tors have time to help you 
individually. 

Beginners or advanced students. 
Day or evening classes. But 
most important, we care about 
you and how we can teach you 
techniques it took us years to 
master. Send for our free catalog: 
The Film School, 

P.O. Box 907, Dept. C, 


et 

. 
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Students work with award win- 


Half Moon Bay, CA 94019 
ning professional film-makers. 


woman. Miss Hamama’s sincere and Perey pet opal rity 


skilful performance is a great contribu- 
tion towards evoking sympathy for the 
cause. 

The Golden Winged-lbex Plaque for 
the best performance by an actress to 
OLIMPIA CARLISI, the leading actress 
of the Swiss film “Le Milieu du Monde”, 
for her modern style of acting, without 
striving after effect, her countenance 
and her beautiful, yet somehow absent 
voice, which combine to give the role 
she plays strong presence and the 
impression of being both transparent 
and opaque. 

The Golden Winged-lbex Plaque for 
the best performance by an actor to 
BEHRUZ VOSUQI for his sustained, 
total absorption in his role in the Iranian . 
film “The Deer” and his sensitivity and le: 
skill in experiencing a variety of 
emotions with a minimum of means. 

The Golden Winged-lbex Plaque for 
the best direction to RICHARD 
LESTER, director of the British film 
“Juggernaut”, for his great technical 
skill in telling an actual story of brutal 
blackmail and terrorist activity, and for 
his ability to create a remarkable unity 
of style in spite of frequent changes of 
mood demanded by the script. 

The Special Jury Prize of a Golden 
Winged-lbex Plaque to the Hungarian 
film “FOOTBALL OF THE GOOD OLD 
DAYS”, directed by Pal Sandor, for 
depicting man’s persistence in striving 
for a higher goal in spite of all 
obstacles, and use of a fascinating and 
up-to-date cinematic language inspired 
by the silent cinema era, the era in 
which the actual events of the film take 
place. 

The Grand Prix of the Golden 
Winged-libex Statue for the best film in 
the absolute sense to the Iranian film 
“SHAZDEH EHTEJAB”, directed by 
Bahman Farmanara, for being a 
parallel exploration of the bloody past 
of a whole family and the disturbed 
conscience of one individual, and for its 
success in achieving the ambitious 
project of weaving together the threads 
of history and psychoanalysis. z 


Now, 

for your 

second most 
important decision. 


Your first important decision was composing, lighting and 
shooting. 

Now comes your second most important decision. . . having it 
processed where you know your visual conception becomes a 
reality with no flaws. 

That’s where we come in. At Photo Processors your job is as 
important to us as it is to you. 

We’ ve invested in the finest color equipment available. Our 
team of color specialists are here to insure the best end-product 
possible. 

Send your next color job to us and let us show you what we 
mean. 


photo processors inc. 


Box 2116A, Austin, Texas 78767 
AC 512-472-6926 
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APPLICATIONS: 

TV and photo studios ¢ Cinema- 
tography ¢ Stage lighting ¢ Flood 
lighting ¢ Street and highway 
lighting ¢ Architectural illumina- 
tion @ Industrial work areas e 
Agricultural lighting — plant cul- 
tures, greenhouses e Automo- 
tive headlight evaluation. And 
more! 


Introducing 


the New 


FOBA 
DOLLY 


The new Foba Dolly is a perfect exam- 
ple of the ingenuity of Swiss craftsmen. 
Designed primarily to convert your Foba 
or other motion picture tripod into a 
three-wheeled dolly or triangle, the Foba 
Dolly can be used as a “baby” or a 
high hat when capped with a Pro Jr. 
based tripod head. Like its big brother, 
the Foba Tripod, the Foba Dolly is all- 
metal in construction, rugged yet light- 
weight, and is a triple-duty accessory 
which eases the equipment burden of 
the busy cameraman. Priced at only 
$225.00, the Foba Dolly is available 
from Alan Gordon Enterprises Inc. or 
your professional motion picture equip- 
ment dealer. 


World «K tamed 


GOSSEN’ 


PanLUX 


ELECTRONIC 
footcandle meter 


12 MEASURING RANGES 
from 0 to 12,000 fc 


From blazing light to almost total dark- 
ness, the Panlux Electronic measures 
intensities from 0 to 12,000 foot- 
candles, with twelve ranges for critical 
readings. 


Its spectral sensitivity is balanced to 
read daylight and all commonly used 
artificial light sources without added 
filtration. And the unique design of 
the Panlux light probe compensates 
forthe “cosine factor” (erroneous read- 
ing of oblique light) common to other 
meters. 


The ultra sophisticated Gossen Pan- 
lux Electronic, with built-in operational 
amplifier, is indispensable in every 
field of illumination engineering. 


At better photo dealers or write for color brochure 

BERKEY MARKETING COMPANIES, INC. 
GOSSEN DIVISION 

P.O. Box 1060, Woodside, N. Y. 11377 


ot 


Foba Dolly with Foba Foba Dolly in 
Tripod mounted “baby” tripod mode 
in place. with Pro Jr. head. 


wy | a" 3 l 


Unique spring Simple foot-actuated 
tension leg locks lever raises dolly off 
work with all model wheels for positive 
tripods. locking action. 


Foba Dolly for use when extremely low 
camera angles are desired. 


SERVING THE WORLD 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Sales (213) 985-5500 - Rentals (213) 466-3561 


TWX: 910-321-4526 - Cable: GORDENT 
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Mr. Alexander Leduchowski—Critic 


SPAIN 


Mr. Carlos Saura—Director 

Miss Geraldine Chaplin—Actress 

Mrs. Angeles Maso—Journalist 

Mr. Pascual Cebollada—Journalist 

Mr. Jose Antonio Perez Giner—Profilms S.A. 
Mr. J.A. Suarez de la Dehesa—Uniespana 

Mr. and Mrs. Luis Megino—El Iman Cine Y TV S.A. 
Mr. Elias Querejeta—Producer 

Mrs. Anna Soler Sallente 

Mr. Victor Erice—Director 

Mr. Jaime Campmany—Synd. des Spectacles 


SRI LANKA 


Mr. and Mrs. James Peries—Director 


SURINAME (WEST INDIES) 


Mr. R.R. Jadnanansing— 
International Film Distributors Suriname 


SWEDEN 


Mr. Bertil Ohisson—Sandrew Film & Theater A.B. 
Mrs. Gunnel Hessel—Journalist 

Mr. and Mrs. Bengt Forslund—Executive Producer 
Mr. and Mrs. Vilgot Sjoman—Director 

Mr. Silvano Agosti—Co-Author 


SWITZERLAND 


Mr. Ambros Eichenberger—Critic 

Miss Ursula Rindlisbacher—Repres. 

Mr. Roman Hollenstein—Producer 

Miss Anne Wiazemsky—Actress 

Mr. and Mrs. Christian Defaye-Large—Critic 
Miss Nathalie Baille 

Mr. Philippe Leotard—Actor 

Miss Olimpia Carlisi—Actress 

Mr. and Mrs. Y. Peyrot—Producer 


SYRIA 


Mr. Tahsin Kawadri 


TANZANIA (ZANZIBAR) 


Mr. A.S. Talati—United Film Distributors 


TURKEY 


Mr. Irfan Unal—Co-Producer 

Mr. Turkan Inanoglu—Co-Producer 

Mr. Meftun Olgac—Journalist 

Mr. A. Kucukyalcin—Guney Film 

Miss Turkan Soray—Actress and Director 
Mr. Ruchan Adli 

Mr. Umit Utku— 

Federation of Employers Synd. of Turkish 
Mr. Turker Inanoglu—Aker Films 

Miss Nuran Inanc—Aker Films 

Mr. Soyarslan—Ozen Film 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Mr. Patrick Gibbs—Critic 

Mr. and Mrs. D. Lewin—Publisher 

Mr. Derek Malcolm—Critic 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cowie—Film Critic 
Mr. lan Mitchel—F.P.A. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Relph—F.P.A. 

Mr. and Mrs. lan Jessel—World Film Sales Ltd. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Boorman—Film Director 
Mr. Peter Sellers—Actor 

Miss Christina Wachtmeister 

Miss Yvonne Charpentier—Producer 

Mr. David Robinson—Critic 

Miss Georgina Hale—Actress 

Mr. Robert Powell—Actor 

Mr. David Putnam—Producer 

Mr. Nigel Andrews—Critic 

Mr. Mo Rothman—Producer 

Mr. Frixos Constantine—Poseidon Films 
Mr. Carlo Ponnampalam—Lanka Films 
Mr. W.H. Jamieson—Poseidon Films 

Mr. P. Tarachand—Ashok Films 

Miss Jeannine Seawell— 

Hemdale International Films Ltd. 


U.S.A. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Rappoport— 
Int. Film Exchange Ltd. 

Mr. Herb Lightman—Editor, 
American Cinematographer 


Mr. and Mrs. William Wyler—Film Director 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmo Williams—Ibex Films 

Mr. Hermes Pan—Choreographer 

Miss Betty Jeffries Demby—Journalist 

Mr. David Matalon—Columbia Pict. Int. Corp. 
Mr. Herbert R. Banquer—United Artists Corp. 
Mr. James B. Phillips—Ibex Films 

Miss Inna Ginsburg—American Film Institute 
Miss Zsa Zsa Gabor—Actress 

Mr. Michael Braun—Producer 

Mr. Jack Nicholson—Actor 


Miss Goldie Hawn—Actress 

Mr. Bruno Wintzell 

Mr. Hunter Todd—Atlanta Festival 

Miss Rikki Knipple—Atlanta Festival 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Cowan— 

Rogers, Cowan & Brenner Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Knight—Film Historian 
Mrs. Marguerite Schott—Journalist 

Mr. George Hamilton—Actor 

Mr. Raymond St. Jacques—Actor 

Miss Ellen Burstyn—Actress 

Mr. Henry Madden 

Mr. Gene Barry—Actor 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Whitman—Actor 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Graves—Actor 

Mr. and Mrs. John Forsythe—Actor 
Mrs. James Coburn 

Miss Ruth Gilbert—Critic 

Mr. Robert B. Frederick—Journalist 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Sprague—Producer 
Mr. Fred Haines—Director 

Mrs. Francis Haines 

Mr. John Crowther—Journalist 

Mrs. Carla Romanelli—Actress 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Clementi—Actor 
Mr. Jack Valenti— 

Motion Picture Assn. of America 

Mr. David Wolper—Producer 

Mr. Roman Polanski—Film Director 
Mr. Lee Faulkner—LF Film Distributors 
Miss Anjelica Huston 

Mr. Ron Ely—Actor 

Mr. and Mrs. John Frankenheimer—Director 
Mrs. Carolyn Pfeiffer 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Gruenberg 

Mr. Georg Gund—Chairman San Francisco Festival 
Mr. and Mrs. Myron Bresnick—MacMillan Films Inc. 
Mr. Kunz—lIbex Films 

Mr. Zeinalzade—Ibex Films 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Robbins— 
Novelist and Screenwriter 

Mr. Claude DuBoc—Director 

Mr. Conrad Rooks—Director 

Mr. and Mrs. Tony Curtis—Actor 


U.S.S.R. 


Miss Elza Ledjei—Actress 
Mr. Eldar Chenquelaia—Director 
Mrs. Ariadna Chenquelaia—Actress 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr. Nedljko Dragic—Director 

Mr. Borivoj Dovnikovic—Co-Producer 
Mr. Miroslav Kitic—Yugoslavia Film 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Miss/Mrs./Mr. 3 
Name (please print) 


New Address 


City 

MAIL TO 
AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
P.0. Box 2230 
Hollywood, Ca. 
90028 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for address change or 
inquiry. If you are receiving duplicate copies of 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, please send both 

“labels. If moving, list new address above. 


Seale emt cee 


“the 


anew l6mm color film 


Ar riflex from the Arri people 


‘‘THE ARRIFLEX IMAGE’’ is offered on 
loan without charge for screening any- 
where in the continental U.S.A. to the 
following groups: Professional producers 
and cameramen, professional associa- 
tions and affiliated chapters, institutions 
teaching motion picture production, Gov- 
ernment Agencies and services concerned 
with motion picture production. Please 
request on letterhead. 


Everyone associated with film making knows 
about Arri cameras. But unless you've worked 
with them, their reputation for operational per- 
fection, stamina and versatility has to be expe- 
rienced. So we've put that reputation on film. 
And invite you to see it. 

“The Arriflex Image” is the Arri people’s film 
that tells all about their cameras. How they’re 
made to perform with such perfection and how 
and where they’re used. Starting in their tech- 
nician’s apprenticeship school, through the me- 
ticulous manufacturing and testing stages and 
then out to actual diverse assignments in locales 
around the world. From the Arctic to the tropics. 
All in 28 colorful minutes. 

We offer a print of ‘The Arriflex Image’ to qual- 
ified* groups without charge. Schedule it for 
viewing soon. 

Important: Screening dates must be requested six to 
eight weeks in advance. 


SiR} 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 


P.O. Box 1050, Woodside, N. ¥. 11377 
1011 Chestnut St., Burbank, Ca. 91502 


MICROFILMED 


BACK ISSUES OF 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


EDITORIAL SERVICES 
300 N. ZEEB RD. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48106 


Please send 


Mole- Richardson Co 


937 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90038 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
MOTION PICTURE, TELEVISION AND 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC INDUSTRIES 


_________ Equipment Catalog @ $10.00 


________ Parts Catalog @ $8.00 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Add $5.00 per catalog for surface parcel post outside U.S.A. 
Add $17.00 per catalog for air parcel post outside U.S.A. 
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for ANIMATION /TITLING/FILMSTRIP: the thriftfax camera stand: 
Accurate, Versatile. Moderately-priced. Made and guaranteed by 
FAX Company, producer of the first/only combination 12/16 Field 
Disc, used in the thriftfax stand — and available separately. Ask for 
full details. fl Animation Cameras — Single-Frame Drives .. . 
Animation Supplies: Tell us your needs or ask for price-lists. 


FA X COMPAN Y 
374 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105—213/681-3084 


NO SEPARATE BATTERY ! 
NO DANGLING POWER CABLE ! 


Imagine the freedom, convenience and 
economy of being able to film without 
a separate battery pack and a separate 
power cable! Now you can enjoy these 
advantages with the new miniature 


Duro-Pack battery. It’s the new system 
that makes your Arri 16S Camera free 
of encumbrances. See this 20 ounce 
miniature at your Arriflex dealer or 
write us for complete details. 


miniature DURO-PACK battery 


Capacity: 1000’ with 
100’ spools in the Arri 
16S or 800’ with 400’ 
magazines. Separate, 
special charger works 
from 120V AC or 12V DC 
car or boat cigarette 
lighter outlet. Recharges 
as many as 4 Mini Duro- 
Packs at one time! 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 


P.O. Box 1050, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 
1011 Chestnut St., Burbank, Ca. 91502 


116th SMPTE CONFERENCE 
Continued from Page 140 


nical report will be forthcoming. 

Arriflex again showed the 16SR 
camera. The SR proves that Arri is still 
on top of state-of-the-art camera 
design. The SR incorporates a quick- 
change magazine, yet employs a fixed- 
gap gate like the stately Mitchell BNC 
movement. It has a revolutionary razor- 
sharp multi-coated viewfinder system. 
Superslim and light, the Arri 16SR is a 
gem of a camera. If we’re lucky, the 
long-awaited camera will finally be 
available this spring. 

The Aaton camera was shown by 
Belden Communications (N.Y.), U.S. 
importers. This year the camera was 
shown with the new TV viewfinder 
system that is ultra-compact. This is 
probably the most anatomically 
designed camera ever; you don’t hold 
it, you wear it! Hand-held aficionados 
can expect to get their hands on one 
before the summer. 

Canon introduced the Scoopic 
16MN, basically an updated Scoopic 
16M. The 16MN features improve- 
ments geared for the TV newsfilm 
market. Improvements include: filter 
slot behind the lens; speed lock on 24 
fps to prevent accidental speed 
variations; push-on/push-off switch; 
remote on/off capability, etc. 

Canon also introduced a high-quality 
lens designed specifically for the 
Super-16 format. It is a 13.5-135mm 
T/3 incorporating the Canon Macro- 
zoom feature. It is basically the same 
size and weight as their popular 12-120 
Macro-zoom. 

Angenieux also showed a 
remarkable new lens, previously 
introduced at Photokina ’74, a 10mm- 
150mm zoom. That’s a 15:1 zoom ratio. 
More amazing is its maximum aper- 
ture of T/2.3 at wide angle descending 
to T/3.2 at 150mm. It can focus to only 
24” from the front glass, which is a field 
only one-inch-high at 150mm. This is 
actually a smaller field than a subject 
placed 1mm in front of a so-called 
macro-zoom lens. If this is not enough, 
it is about the same size and weight as 
the popular 12-120 lens, and accepts 
the same Series “9” filter. 

Almost every manufacturer showed 
updates, revisions, and new 
accessories. It would be impossible to 
list them all. Hopefully, I’ve covered 
those with the more universal 
application. Future SMPTE exhibits 
should be even bigger and better, as 
this one was the last of the semi-annual 
Conferences. Henceforth, exhibits will 
be held only once a year, which should 
promote greater and more complete 
participation. It’s about time. a 
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HIGH 
PRECISION 


sprockets 


FOR DRIVING 
PERFORATED 
FILMS * TAPES « CHARTS 


HAS THEM ALL! 


8MNM_ Wafers, full size for 
tapes orfilms. — 


SUPER 8 Double width 
Printer Sprocket-Feed 
Sprocket. 


16 MM Single row. Double row. 
Wafers. 8 Tooth thru 20 
Tooth. 


35 MM Standard C’Scope, 
Regular Tooth. Positive 
Control. Low Inertia. 
Intermittent, Drive. 8 
Tooth thru 64 Tooth. 
Aluminum, Steel, 
Stainless Steel, Plastic. 


70 MM TYPE | and Il 


1/10” PITCH TAPE DRIVE 
Sprockets 1” wide. 
10 Tooth thru 50 Tooth 
Tape Reader Sprockets 
Stainless Steel, Plastic. 


1/4” PITCH CHART SPROCKETS 
Aluminum —Plastic 
10-12-24 Tooth 
Assemblies. 


3/8” PITCH CHART SPROCKETS 
Aluminum. 


1/2” PITCH CHART SPROCKETS 
Aluminum, Assemblies. 


AND SPECIALS TO ORDER 
Tell us the problem and/or send 
us your Specs for quote. We 
make special sprockets for 
almost any type of perforated 
material. 


machine works, inc. 


900 N. Larch Ave., 
Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 
(312) 832-8990 


WILLIAM WYLER 
Continued from Page 207 


or why they were doing certain things. 
Frankly, | don’t like to feel like an idiot. 
It’s not very pleasant to feel that you’re 
stupid, so | don’t like it. 


QUESTION: You have another 
option. You might conclude that the 
film was made in a stupid way. 


WYLER: Well, yes — but | usually feel 
that maybe there was something | 
didn’t understand or didn’t hear. | 
suspect that sometimes the director, 
also, didn’t know exactly what was 
meant, a condition which | don’t 
approve of. | like to know what's going 
on and why. Sometimes people see or 
read things into a scene which were 
never the intention of the director — 
and | think that’s alright, to leave some- 
thing now and then so that different 
people will read different things into it. 
For example, | remember a student 
commenting once on a scene in a film 
of mine where a girl came downstairs 
and said “Good morning.” He said to 
me: “Il know what you were thinking 
when you directed that scene.” | said, 
“Yes, what was | thinking?” He said, 
“You were thinking that the girl was 
remembering her unhappy child- 
hood.” “Oh,” | said, “you’re very 
perceptive. That’s exactly what | was 
thinking.” Actually, | was thinking noth- 
ing of the kind. She simply came down- 
stairs and said, “Good morning.” 


QUESTION: I’ve heard It sald that 
you were one of the first directors 
who used the technique of deep 
focus in a deliberate way. Is that 
so? 

WYLER: Yes, but it was really due to the 
cameraman | had, Mr. Gregg Toland. 
He was the Director of Photography on 
several of my pictures and it was he 
who permitted me to use this tech- 
nique, which was very, very helpful to 
my style of direction. It allowed me to 
compose scenes in a way that 
eliminated a lot of focusing back and 
forth. | could arrange a group of people 
with someone in the foreground, some- 
one in the middleground and someone 
in the background, with all of them 
being seen sharply and clearly. This 
eliminated the necessity to cut from 
one to the other. | could get them all 
together in one big shot and, in this 
way, the scene was often heightened in 
effect, because you could see action 
and reaction together. In effect, the 
audience could do their own cutting by 
looking from one person to another, as 
they would do in real life. This was 
made possible by Gregg Toland, who 
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We could have designed the Cooke Varotal with smaller, simpler and 
lighter weight mechanics—the optics would have been just as brilliant. 
But we refused to compromise on durability when we thought about the 


fairly rough-and-ready treatment that motion picture equipmentis 
sometimes prone to. So the Cooke Varotal is designed to withstand 
maximum shock. It can also withstand extremes of temperature and 


humidity. Mechanics are on the principle of rolling action, not sliding 
friction, which means they are free from wear and backlash for the 


Cooke Varotal’s entire working life. 


Write for our Bulletin: THE CASE FOR COOKE VAROTAL 


OOKE VAROTALS 


as 58°to 12° narrow. Think of how you can use the lens for tight shots on 
confined sets. And at infinity the 58° widest angle gives you shots which 


are made all the more spectacular by Cooke Varotal definition. The 
light transmission factor can be held at a remarkable 80% which gives 


directors and cameramen in the international film industry. With the Cooke 
youa T stop of T/3.1 atf/2.8. 


Varotal you can shoot your subject only 0.33 m (13 in.) away from the 
front glass. At this distance you can zoom perfectly from an angle as wide 


Taylor Hobson designed the Cooke Varotal to meet the demands of 


A QUESTION 
OF INAGE 


‘ 
y 


RANK PRECISION 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


411 E. Jarvis Ave., Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 


(312) 297-7720 


Do you want a superb, ready to roll 35mm. 
outfit for your own studio, complete and at 
an unbeatable cash price? 


MITCHELL BNC CAMERA with 


system, etc. 


Fully serviced by our own engineers before despatch. Double exposure 
film test provided. 


Also available : Set of 7 COOKE SPEED PANCHRO 
LENSES (18-25-32-40-50-75 & 100 mm.) plus Mitchell 0 
: j 4 


side-finder and set of matched auto-parallax focus cams 


MULTI-DUTY MOTOR 96 v. - DC/220 v. -AC with DC 600 
and AC start boxes, cables etc. a | | 


Many other Mitchell accessories in excellent condition available. Just tell 
us what you need — AC and DC motors, magazines, lenses, frame cutters, 
obie lights, etc. 


Write to: Dennis Rosario, 


Rentacamera Ltd., 8-12 Broadwick St., London W1V 1FH, England. 


GENERAL 


1860 BROADWAY (64 ST.) NEW YORK. NY 10023 @ 212-541-6464 
SPECIALISTS IN HORIZONTAL EDITING EQUIPMENT 


WE SPECIALIZE 


IN FILM 
| _ EDITING 
: EQUIPMENT 
‘ AND 
SUPPLIES 


4 x 1000 ft magazines, 220 v-3 phase-50 Hz. 

Sync. motor and start box, fitted with .. . 

ANGENIEUX 10 to 1 REFLEX ZOOM 

(24 : 240 mm., f2.6 - T3.8) with lens hood/ 

filter holder, support casting, balancing : Gi 


applied the same technique later with 
Orson Welles in “CITIZEN KANE”. He 
died in 1948, | believe — a wonderful 
cameraman. 


QUESTION: I was unaware that this 
was a special technique. Did it mean 
that you had to have a sensitive flim 
or a special filter? 


WYLER: What Gregg Toland did, 
actually, was use a wider angle lens 
and stop the aperture down and use 
twice as much light. This made it possi- 
ble to carry a deeper focus. | don’t 
know what else he may have done, 
because I’m not a camera technician, 
really. But | mean that the principle of it 
was very helpful in many scenes. It can 
also create negative effects if you don’t 
use it correctly, because wide-angle 
lenses distort. Sometimes, however, 
that distortion can be used to advan- 
tage. For example, in “THE LITTLE 
FOXES” | had a scene in which a man 
suffered a heart attack. We used a very 
wide angle lens on him and got it in very 
close so that it distorted his face and 
made him look really sick. Those were 
things that were rather new at the time. 


QUESTION: | would like to know 
who was your preferred actor 
among those with whom you’ve 
worked. 


WYLER: Well, I’ve worked with many 
actors who were very good. If | had to 
name one it would, perhaps, be 
Laurence Olivier. As for actresses — 
Bette Davis. | had a very happy 
relationship with Bette Davis. We made 
three films together and they were very 
good for both of us. 


QUESTION: What future do you see 
for black and white films, as com- 
pared to color films? 


WYLER: No future at all. Black and 
white is finished, except for the odd, 
occasional film, because there’s no 
reason to use it anymore. There was a 
time when black and white was more 
realistic than color film because color 
was unrealistic. In the early days of 
color it was too bright and gaudy. But 
when you look at the world around you, 
it’s not in black and white; everything is 
in color — and, since color has now 
become subdued and is realistic, 
there’s no reason to make a film in 
black and white. At least, | don’t see any 
reason. 

QUESTION: Mr. Wyler, you’ve made 
movie history. How does it feel to 
know that one is the author of some 
of the chapters in the history of 
cinema? 
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WYLER: If what you say is true, it feels 
very good. In answering this question 
— and also referring to a previous 
question — | would say that the films 
that were the most successful finan- 
cially were not always the ones that 
gave me the most satisfaction. Looking 
back over the years, | would say that 
those | found most satisfying were the 
ones that made a contribution to 
society at the time. A film such as “THE 
BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES”, for 
example, contributed to people’s 


understanding of veterans who came © 


back from the war and had problems in 
adjusting to civilian life. Or a film like 
“MRS. MINIVER”, which was really a 
propaganda film that made a small 
contribution to the war effort. Those 
were the ones that gave me the most 
satistaction. | could add to them two 
documentaries | made while | was in 
the American Air Force. Those 
documentaries made no money at all, 
because they were given to the theatres 
free. | made no money; nobody made 
any money — but, again, they made a 
small contribution to the war effort. 
Those two films, incidentally, cost me 
the hearing of one ear, but that’s beside 
the point. They became a source of 
satisfaction, also. | should like to point 
out that when you do make a commer- 
cial film that has something to say (like 
“MRS. MINIVER” or “BEST YEARS”), 
you should also try to make it a finan- 
cial success — not because of the 
money, but so that a great many people 
will come to see it. If you have some- 
thing to say and you say it to only a few 
people, it has no effect. You have to say 
it to a lot of people in order to achieve 
the effect — which reminds me of a 
famous Goldwynism. Mr. Samuel 
Goldwyn once said: “I don’t care if my 
picture never makes a dollar — as long 
as everybody sees it.” 


QUESTION: Could you tell us about 
your present activities? 


WYLER: My present activities are not 
very interesting. I’m resting. | have not 
made a film in over two years and the 
reason is that I’ve gotten older and 
more tired. In order for me to make 
another film, | would have to find some- 
thing that is terribly exciting, and | have 
not found such a thing recently. We do 


a great deal of traveling. We have a . 


large family — lots of children and 
grandchildren — and we spend a lot of 
time with them. I’m also catching up on 
my reading. But no story or proposal 
has come along that has excited me 
enough to want to go back to the studio 
at 8 a.m., or give up sleeping late, or get 
up in the middle of the night to make 

notes, and all of that. ga 


The NEW 2,4, or 6 plate 
— Moviola 

la, Console 

fF Editors 


For a demonstration 
or additional 


LAUMIC COMPANY, INC. information 


35 WEST 45th STREET / NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 contact Ted Powers 
SALES * SERVICE * RENTALS (212) 586-7666 


Isn’t it nice to know we’ll be around to service 


your equipment... AFTER THE DEAL IS CLOSED? © 


ECO - 7390 The ultimate film reproduction in 
sharpness, color & silversound 


ECO - EF Excellent low contrast print rendering 
7389 with silversound for TV or projection. 

16mm EKTACHROME ECO 7252 16mm ULTRASONIC CLEANING 
16mm ME-4 PROCESSING 16mm CREATIVE EDITING (Kem Table) 
16mm COLOR WORKPRINTING (1 Day Service) 16mm CONFORMING ASB ROLLS 
16mm RELEASE PRINTING 3400K - 5400K 16mm CREATIVE SOUND PRODUCTION (interlock) 
16mm OPTICAL SOUND TRANSFER 16mm POSTFOGGING-OF EF 
16mm SILVERSOUNDTRACK APPLICATION 16mm TITLES & ART WORK 


16mm OPTICAL PRINTING 


CHANNEL & COLOR LABS 


905 JACKSON STREET/P.O. BOX 1410 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 33601/813/229-7781 
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FOUR NEW HI-SPEED LENSES 
FOR 35mm CINEMATOGRAPHY 


Custom Mounted for Mitchell BNC, BNCR, S35RB 
and the New MARK III Cameras - Available Now! 


e Deep set filter holder for 2 
Series VIII filters 

e Available in 28mm T1.8, 35mm T1.3, 
55mm 11.1 and 85mm 11.7 


e Multi-coated fluorite elements 


e Helical focusing BNC mounts 
with integral focusing gear 
e Extra large calibrations 


For additional information call or write: 


MITCHELL 


CAMERA CORPORATION 


666 W. Harvard Street, Glendale, California 90209 (213) 245-1085. Telex: 67-7108 


LIMITED OFFER 


McALISTER CRAB DOLLIES 


from $1695 
WITH RISER, BOOM SEAT 
BRACKET & SIDE BOARDS 


All Serviced by Factory 


MiotionPictureE quirement 
CORPORATION 


5428 Satsuma Ave. 
North Hollywood, Cal. 91601 


Cinématographer 


Please enter my subscription for 1 year— 


American Cinematographer 
P.O. Box 2230 
Hollywood, CA 90028 


$9.00 U.S. 

and send mea 
free copy of the 
Four-In-One Reprint. 
I am enclosing 

my remittance. 


$10.00 Foreign 


Name 


Address 


City 
(offer available only 
with remittance) 


IFPA CONFERENCE 
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SILVER: “LIGHTS! CAMERA! LET- 
TUCE!”, Vista Productions, Inc. 
BRONZE: “TIME TO DISCOVER”, Tom 
Thomas 


PUBLIC SERVICE/INFORMATION 
(Non-Profit) 

GOLD: “PRESSURE POINT”, John J. 
Hennessy Motion Pictures 

SILVER: “ONE OF THE FAMILY”, Los 
Angeles County Motion Picture Unit 
BRONZE: “THE BUNCO BOYS — AND 
HOW TO BEAT THEM”, William Brose 
Productions, Inc. 


SAFETY — HOME 
BRONZE: “THE LIFE YOU SAVE”, Alan 
Burks Associates 


SAFETY — BUSINESS/IN- 
DUSTRY/ORGANIZATION 

GOLD: “HIGHFIRE! PLAN FOR SUR- 
VIVAL”, William Brose Productions, 
Inc. 

SILVER: “BLEEDING: WHAT TO DO”, 
Pyramid Films 


SAFETY — TRANSPORTATION 
BRONZE: “IT’S YOUR TURN ... TO 
STEER”, Thirtyfive-Sixteen, Inc. 


SAFETY — OTHER 

GOLD: “BICYCLES ARE BEAUTIFUL”, 
Crommie & Crommie Inc. 

SILVER: “RIVER RAFTING”, Informa- 
tion Division, British Columbia Forest 
Service 


SCIENCE 
SILVER: “THE INVISIBLE UNIVERSE”, 
Seth Shostak 


SPORTS AND RECREATION 

GOLD: “THE PIGS VS THE FREAKS”, 
Jack Epps, Jr. Film Productions 
SILVER: “I FLY THEM, | BREAK THEM, 
| FIX THEM”, Eastman Kodak Company 
SILVER: “BIGMOUTH”, Glenn Lau 
Productions 


TRAVEL 

GOLD: “FORT LAUDERDALE, CITY OF 
THE SEA”, Monroe-Williams/Triton 
Communications 

GOLD: “HELENA — CITY OF GOLD”, 
Montana Film Productions 

SILVER: “ALKHALIJ — THE GULF”, 
Rayant Pictures, Ltd. 

BRONZE: ‘‘DATELINE ALASKA”, 
Crommie & Crommie Inc. 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING 

GOLD: “PERSON TO PERSON COM- 
MUNICATION’’, Social Security 
Administration, Audio Visual Center 
SILVER: ‘ONCE UPON ... THE 
METRIC SYSTEM”, Martin Marietta 
Corporation 

BRONZE: “THE SPY WHO CAME IN 
FROM THE CODE”, The Shane Com- 
munications Group, Inc. 
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EDUCATION — SCHOLASTIC (9TH 
THROUGH 12TH GRADE) 

GOLD: “MONEY TALKS”, H.G. Peters 
& Company Inc. 

SILVER: “THE PEOPLE OF BRAZIL”, 
The Filmakers, Inc. 

BRONZE: “REVOLUTION”, Jane Startz 
& Jeffrey Hayes 


EDUCATION — ADULT AND CON- 
TINUING : 
GOLD: “SO LONG PAL”, Los Angeles 
County Motion Picture Unit 

SILVER: “FIRST YEAR”, Joseph Pipher 
& Company 

BRONZE: “DESIGN FOR SUCCESS”, 
Southern Illinois University 
ENVIRONMENT AND ECOLOGY 
GOLD: “VENTURE INTO NATURE”, 
Morse-Allen, Inc. 

SILVER: “WHO STOLE THE QUIET 
DAY?”, Alfred Higgins Productions Inc. 
BRONZE: “THE DAY THE SAYWARD 
DIED”, Information Division, British 
Columbia Forest Division 


FUND RAISING 

GOLD: “LITTLE BOY LOST”, Mario 
Pellegrini 

SILVER: “THE WILDEST SHOW ON 
EARTH”, Michael F. Cusack 

BRONZE: “WHERE THERE IS LOVE”, 
Miller Productions, Inc. 


HEALTH AND MEDICINE 

SILVER: “WHATCHA GONNA DO? — 
GOING BACK’, Northern Virginia 
Educational Television Association 
SILVER: “MONTAGE: NICE PEOPLE 
DO”, Gary Robinson ; 
BRONZE: ‘ALCOHOLISM: 
INDUSTRY’S COSTLY HANGOVER”, 
Aetna Life & Casualty 


SALES — PRODUCTS, PROCESSES 
OR SERVICES 

GOLD: “THE STORY OF THE THREE 
HAIRS”, Levenstein Enterprises Ltd. 
GOLD: “TO DADDY LOVE FRANKIE”, 
The Moving Pitches Company 

SILVER: “HAWK BILT HAY”, Stephanie 
Lipnick 

SILVER: “5 ON 105”, Envision Corpora- 
tion 

STUDENT FILM AWARD 

“WALTER”, University Of Southern 
California, Division Of Cinema, Jay 
Steinberg 4 
a eS SS ee 
CINEMA WORKSHOP 

Continued from Page 140 


one complete stroke. This will be the 
length of time you can shoot before the 
camera will go out one frame of sync 
relative to the crystal camera. This test 
is valid on synchronous cameras with 
or without film. Governor cameras will 
give slightly different readings when 
loaded (sometimes better, other times 
worse). a 


Mike/Lite Bracket 


for CP-16 Reflex and 
Non-Reflex cameras. 


An ideal accessory for the “one-man-band” TV-newsfilm/ 
documentary cameraman. The new Mike/Lite Bracketis “™ 
easily mounted on all CP-16 camera models, and is CP-16/A 
supplied with interchangeable 1/2” ~_ 5/8” camera 
studs for mounting : 
microphones and A specially designed locking 
lighting fixtures. pivot-arm on the bracket 
@ = =permits maximum flexibility 
in positioning the micro- 
phone and light fixture 
in relation to each other. 


CP-16R/A camera is shown 

with Mike/Lite Bracket, RE50 

microphone, and Cinema Products’ new : 
Sturdy-Lite quartz focusing spot (operating 

at 600 watt-120 volt AC/DC or 250 watt-30 volt DC). 


pores Cc Produc 


please write to: Technology inThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 M Telex: 69-1339 li Cable: Cinedevco 


You Showed us the NEED 
These New Test Films 
Fill that 


@ 35mm full coat multifrequency test film recorded over entire 
surface (except sprocket area). 

35 microsecond characteristic at 90 ft/min 

70 microsecond characteristic at 45 ft/min 

Can be used to calibrate 1, 3, 4, 6 channel equipment with 
response to 20kHz at 90 ft/min and 10kHz at 45 ft/min 


@ Super 8mm, single track test film (edge track) recorded at 
the 18 frame rate, i.e. 3 ips. Response to 8kHz 90 microsecond 
characteristic. 


Standard Tape Laboratory is the only supplier of these test 
films. Quality is superb. Delivery is prompt. Write or phone for 
further details and prices. 


SiuiL BB stan DARD TAPE LABORATO RY, Inc. 
2081 Edison Avenue 

San Leandro, CA 94577 

(415) 635-3805 
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Why 


WESTERN 
CINE? 


because... 


Western Cine’s capabilities in pro- 
cessing and printing are limitless 
because we are continually re- 
searching new and better techniques 
for serving you. That’s one reason 
why we’ve grown big. 


But we are also staffed with 
people... good people who know 
and understand your needs... 
people whose skills and desires are 
bent on delivering quality work, 
excellent service and a full measure 
of value. Try us and see! 


@ EASTMAN 
INTERNEGATIVES 
with COLOR CORRECTION 


@ EASTMAN 
COLOR POSITIVE 
RELEASE PRINTING 


e COMPUTERIZED 
PRINTING 


Complete 
Producers’ Services! 


COLOR PROCESSING 
— VIDEO TIMING 


“FRONT-END SERVICE” 


OPTICAL PRINTING 16mm to 16mm 
35mm to 16mm — 8mm PRINTING 


SOUND RECORDING, DUBBING, 
MIXING 


EQUIPMENT RENTAL & SALES 


A quality-oriented lab — 
We do the job right! 


WESTERN (‘ine 
2 


DENVER 
312 So. Pearl St. - Denver, Colo. 80209 
Cine Craft 
8764 Beverly Blvd. - Hollywood, Calif. 90048 
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“INFERNO” ACTION UNIT 
Continued from Page 169 


was only one of seven enclosed sets 
that were used for more than 40 
scenes. There was one startling 
sequence, for example, when one of 
the building’s tenants (played by 
Robert Wagner) found himself trapped, 
and decided to rush through a burning 
doorway. Three cameras documented 
the scene as a stuntman wearing a fire- 
retardant outfit and breathing from a 
self-contained oxygen supply under his 
coat made the dash and got caught in 
the fire. 

That scene was mainly a question of 
precise timing, Biroc recalls. The stunt- 
man only had a limited supply of 
oxygen, and the fire department didn’t 
want him burning for longer than 30 
seconds, so the camera operator’s tim- 
ing had to be right on. 

Another exciting scene involved an 
elevator carrying a dozen passengers 
through the holocaust. The buttons on 
the elevator control panel are activated 
by heat. This causes the door to open 
on a floor where firemen have been 
fighting a spreading blaze. As the door 
opens, a propane jet is turned on, and 
the effect is that of a ball of fire swoop- 
ing into the elevator. This was 
documented by two cameras located 
behind the crowd in the elevator. The 
fire was actually stopped by a thick 
sheet of clear plastic. However, on film, 
the illusion of the ball of fire sweeping 
into the elevator is almost too real. 
Biroc also documented the same scene 
from the opposite perspective. He had 
five cameras on the hallway set. 
Several of these were isolated on Steve 
McQueen to capture his expression 
and actions as the tragedy occurs. 
Another camera stayed on the fire and 
two more looking in on the people in 
the elevator as the door opened and 
the flames appeared to engulf them. 

In some ways that was the most 
unique set of all, since it also contained 
the stairwell and three elevator shafts. 
The last two were !ike a four-story 
tunnel, Biroc relates, which required 
digging a deep hole two floors beneath 
the sound stage. Blue screen process 
photography was utilized most effec- 
tively here in a sequence shot down the 
stairwell, creating the illusion of a deep 
well. 

There’s one scene that particularly 
stands out..Newman is leading a small 
group to safety when an explosion rips 
the stairway out from under him. He 
falls headlong until he is able to grasp 
what's left of the hand-rail and swing to 
safety. Then, he encourages those with 
him to follow him past the yawning gap. 
In this scene, a matte painting was used 


NOW AVAILABLE — New Beaulieu 
“5008S” Single-System & Double-System 
Sound Super-8 Camera. The Beaulieu 
“5008S” will accept... both the new 
“Ektasound” Super-8 sound cartridge as 
well as the standard (‘‘silent’’) Super-8 
cartridge...the NEW Beaulieu “5008S” 
features ‘’XL" (Existing Light) Filming 
Capability and is equipped with a NEW 
Angenieux 6-80mm (f1.2) zoom lens 
(13.3-to-1 ratio). This brand new zoom 
lens from Angenieux incorporates a 
“Special Locking Device” which limits 
Zooming from 6 to 40mm. 

Features of the Beaulieu “5008S” include: 
¢ Built-in Sound Amplifier ¢ Unlimited 
Lens |nterchangeability ¢ Automatic 
Exposure Control (with manual override) 
° New Beaulieu Reflexmatic Motor (gov- 
erns exposure accuracy) ¢ Pjus many addi- 
tional features and “Creative Filming” 
Beaulieu “5008S” accessories, 


TRADE-INS WANTED 


HERVI-QUARTZ LOCATION 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Hervi-Quartz Location Lighting Kit #6 

Kit #6 consists of: 

2 Hervi-Quartz JR/650 fill lights, with integral four- 
way Barndoors, 12 ft. cord, in-line switch and paral- 
lel blade plug (#40-100) 

1 Hervi-Quartz JF/650 focusing light with 12 ft. cord, 
in-line switch and parallel blade plug (#40-110) 

3 Lightweight Professional Stands (#40-200) 

(1 Ib. 12 0z.) 18” closed, 7’ ext. (plus 54” adapters) 

3 650-Watt, 3200°K ‘‘Quartz”’ Lamps, 125-hour (#FAD)— 
120V, AC/DC (for use with JR/650 & JF fixtures) 

1 Fibre Carrying Case (#40-300) (201/2”x15”x51/2”) 

List—$379.50 Our Price $249.00 

Hervi-Quartz Lighting Kit #6 $ 

Sylvania Rechargeable Sun Gun SG 77..new $ 


ogi Gir 


camera & hi-fi 


189.00 
119.95 


927 WESTWOOD BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 
(213) 477-9569—(213) 879-9616 
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When Kodak came up with Color 
Negative Il, Houston Fearless came 
up with a new Advanced Colormaster 
to handle it. 

So did a lot of other people. 

But ours was proven even before 
it was assembled. 

Because it contains the same tried 
and true components as Houston 
Fearless processors for color positive, 
reversal, and intermediate films, 
and black and white motion picture 
film and microfilm. 

Altogether, that represents millions 
of miles of film processed reliably 
with top quality results. 

For full details on Advanced 
Colormaster processors for all types 
of motion picture film, just write or 
give us a call at (213) 479-3941. 

We’ll send you more proof. 


Houston Fearless” 


PROCESSORS 


] 


Technology Incorporated 


. 11801 West Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles, California 90064. 


to complete the process shot, Biroc 
explains. 


Not all of the Action Unit’s work was 
done at the lot, Biroc points out. The 
crew spent a day in San Francisco 
shooting fire engines on location 
documentary style and another in 
downtown Los Angeles, where a park- 
ing lot was utilized to shoot some 
helicopter landing scenes. However, 
the bulk of action exteriors were shot at 
the Fox Ranch in Los Angeles. 

Perhaps the most complicated scene 
was the night landing of a rescue 
helicopter on a fiery pad. The studio 
actually built a 20-foot-high concrete 
pad where the helicopter was able to 
land. Lights were set up on seven 
forklift trucks surrounding and level 
with the set. Each forklift held up to 
three brute arcs and Biroc had four 
cameras operating all the time. 

“It was the kind of a movie,” Biroc 
sums up, “where you can’t wait to get 
on the set as soon as your eyes open in 
the morning because something 
interesting is happening every day. 
Then, you end up going home dead 
tired each evening.” 

It was a physically-demanding 
production partially because of the 
multi-camera setups. ‘Fortunately, | 
had some excellent operators,” he 
says. “What | did was circle the stage 
talking to one operator at a time. We 
always had a chance to rehearse each 
scene. | told them that if they saw 
something that we should or shouldn't 
be doing to let me know when | circled 
back.” 

It also took excellent team-work from 
the entire production crew. As many as 
six people were controlling the fire, 
Biroc points out, and their timing was 
critical. And there were as many as 40 
other people behind the scenes, keep- 
ing the water tanks filled, and another 
30 getting fires ready, and the sets 
dressed. 

“You wouldn’t believe the damage 
that we could do to a set during a 30- 
second take,” he comments. “Then, 
those crews would get out there and 
replaster and repaint, bring in new 
carpeting and drapes, and clean up. In 
10 to 20 minutes, we would be ready to 
shoot again.” 

lf there was one point that Biroc 
appeared especially anxious to get 
across it was that he didn’t do anything 
that hadn’t been tried before. He thinks 
that Allen deserves special kudos for 
the energy and imagination with which 
he pulled together some of Holly- 
wood’s best talent both in front of and 
behind the camera for the making of an 
epic which could well become a mile- 
stone in film history. a 
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all under one 
umbrella 
MOTION PICTURE 


EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


the BRENNER CINE-SOUND organization 
covers every aspect of Cinematography equip- 
ment. Under our umbrella we have a unique 
team of personnel and services, backed by 
many years of expertise related to Sales, 
Service, Rentals and Repairs. 

@ Whether your requirements are: Cameras, 
Lenses, Motors, Magazines, Tripods, Power 
Supplies, Lighting, Editors, Meters, Projectors, 
Tape Recorders or Screens BRENNER CINE- 
SOUND has it in stock with product names 
such as: 


Angenieux Eclair Neumann 
Arriflex Electro-Voice O'Connor 
Arrivox Guillotine Oxberry 
Beaulieu Magnasynch Permacel 
Beyer Maier-Hancock Revox 
Bolex Miller Sennheiser 
Canon Minerva Shure 
Cinema Products Moviola Spectra 
Colortran Nagra Sonorex 
Zeiss 
For more information on Motion Picture Equip- 
ment, Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER 
CINE@®SOUND 


Div. of Ritz Camera Centers 
© he ete pater yd lee on on le oar ele ly 


- Please mail me additional information: 
; C] Service [| Sales [) Rentals 
1 


; Name 
| 
- Address 
| 
Ci 
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p State___________Zip 
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S MULTI- MEDIAS 
= The Nation's 


g Newest Film Lab § 


A ne Film Lab For 
The Still or City ar 


Service 


@ Super 8 ProcSiinr iain 
@ 16 mm ProcessiL- Big'hinf 4] 
@ Color Printin:B {a 7297 [<4 
@ Producer Com] JO LB alc y; 
@ Equipmewia Curr 
@ Film Stoc@YUC Uy 
CLL TT) Processing 
@ Film StripMggu uur) 
@ Complete Still Lab--LT i CRT ug 
@ Sound Striped SLT OM Oly rr) 


UPS Federal-PPLT Tey Veicr ii 
Multi Medi BU MT]: 


15 So. 6th P. 
Columbia, MUAECEYL} 
Phone 314/42XEE YA] 


- Box 386 


SMITH-VICTOR 


Models 740-750 
HI-Fl STUDIO LIGHTS 


These Smith-Victor HI Fl Studio 
Lights are Specially designed with a 
new unique high efficiency reflector. 
They provide broad flat illumination 
to fill large areas. Large handle placed 
away from housing provides for cool 
adjustment of light. These lights are 
strong, light-weight and provide high 
quality lighting for photography or 
T.V. Permanently attached Barn 
Doors give full light control. 


Prices shown are less lamp 
MODEL 740 $62.00 (650 watts) 
MODEL 750 $68.00 (1,000 watts) 

Full line of accessories available 
AT YOUR PROFESSIONAL DEALER 


SMITH-VICTOR CORP. 
Griffith, Indiana 46319 


(that’s kar-nay) 
CARNETS SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


These days, many Americans take things easier travelling abroad. 


Engineers, 


technicians, exporters, salesmen, executives, film 


makers, musicians— anyone with any reason to take equipment or 
samples overseas, can benefit from a CARNET. 

A CARNET is a customs document issued by the United States 
Council of the International Chamber of Commerce which enables 
you to carry or send most kinds of goods temporarily into foreign 
countries without paying duties or posting bonds or wasting your 
time with customs red tape at international borders and airports. 
CARNETS are as easy to use as traveler's checks. Over 100,000 


were issued world-wide in 1974. 


At present, CARNETS are honored in Canada, in most of western 
Europe, in Japan, some eastern European nations, as well as some 
in the Middle East. The Crown Colony of Hong Kong recently 


joined the CARNET system. 


The United States Council would like to show you how to use a 
CARNET to your advantage. Just call or write: 


UNITED STATES COUNCIL 


of the International Chamber of Commerce, Dept. 20 
1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


Tel: (212) 582-4850 


SAMCINE CALCULATOR 
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are remarkably close to those derived 
by measuring actual lens performance. 

Other factors also affect depth of 
field, of course. 

The optical quality of the image at 
the point of focus, for instance. In the 
depth of field examples given, the 
figures were for relatively old fixed- 
focal-length lenses which were com- 
pared with a lens of advanced design 
and, whereas the depth of field of both 
may be the same (the position of the 
nodal points being equal), what is 
sharp on the new lenses is sharper and, 
therefore, anything unsharp appears to 
be less sharp by comparison, hence 
the smaller circle of confusion. 

A larger circle of confusion may be 
chosen if the lens is poor, if diffusion, 
fog, net or star filters are used, or if the 
scene is photographed with a coarse- 
grain film stock or the film is unlikely to 
be subjected to enormous magnifica- 
tion and critical analysis. 

How a scene is lit and directed may 
also make a difference to the accept- 
able depth of field. If the out of focus 
background is brightly lit and of high 
contrast by comparison with the middle 
distance or contains obtrusive and 
busy action, then it will draw attention 
to itself and the degree of “out-of- 
focusness’” will appear to be greater. 

Because depth of field is so 
indefinite it is important to have a 
choice of circles of confusion to consult 
so that that largest acceptable may be 
chosen, a choice based upon all the 
factors involved and the experience of 
viewing rushes and dailies. 

Yet another change had to be made 
from previous calculators and 
allowance made for the fact that many 
new lenses are not marked with f-stops. 
A separate set of calibrations are 
provided for T-stops 1/6, 1/3 and 1/2- 
stop stopped down from the f-stop. 

Cameramen need to know the 
answers of many calculations other 
than depth of field and the Samcine Mk 
Ii Calculator gives the answer to such 
equations as aperture compensation 
relative to changes in shutter angle, 
filter or ND factors, camera speed or 
lighting intensity. 

On the reverse of the calculator there 
are tables which indicate the 
equivalents of feet and inches / metric, 
and the running times of 16/35mm film 
at 24/25 f.p.s., the angles of view of 
lenses when used on any format from 
35mm anamorphic to Super-8, a 
nomogram to calculate picture widths 
and heights and a Mired value table to 
simplify the conversion of one color 
temperature to another. fa 
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Landrover’s rear, with a neck mike 
hidden on the driver for clean sound, 
we could make traveling shots in sound 
of action inside the vehicle, in front or 
rear, while moving. 

Six squat, thatched adobe huts 
represented part of Kidepo’s grudging 
concession to the vague possibility of 
tourism. These “bandas” were home 
and headquarters. Four housed per- 
sonnel, one held all our equipment. The 
sixth was unit office holding our 
recently-collected African library and 
research files. Meals were taken in a 
larger banda, served by one of the five 
young Karamojong recruited as cooks 
and utility men. 

When it was of a mind to, a diesel- 
powered generator groaningly gave 
fluctuating power. Our first job was to 
erect a three-foot-thick wall of dried 
grass to muffle its intrusive complaints. 
We'd brought 2000 feet of cable in with 
us. Two weeks were then spent digging 
trenches and laying this to head- 
quarters, medical clinic, the armory, 
and certain key buildings for perma- 
nent lighting. 

Dailies? We'd brought in 170,000 feet 
of 16mm Ektachrome Commercial 
Reversal, mostly 7252, some 7242 in 
200 and 400-foot rolls. Luckily, Kidepo 
had a tile-walled shower where 
temperatures were constantly cool. We 
stored our footage here. The next time 
we saw any of this film was in a London 
flat, seven months and 9,000 miles 
from location. Every twelve weeks we’d 
ship off 55,000 feet via charter flight 
down to Kampala. From there we 
prayed for freight connections to Lon- 
don. 

Color Films Services Ltd. and 
another veteran British lab processed 
the footage and produced a color work- 
print. Color Films did a superior job. 
The editor, engaged to work on the pic- 
ture when we returned to London, was 
on a limited retainer to spot-check the 
work-print. 

He would write us reports which we 
awaited with all the confidence of a 
stranded crew scanning the horizon. 
Hopefully, Kidepo mail found its way in 
once weekly. The last 95 miles a 
“runner” brought it, via bicycle, from a 
village with the nearest postal drop. 
Shortly after our arrival, one of the two 
runners was speared through the chest 
by his “sister-in-law”. This sudden 
halving of the postal force made 
delivery even more erratic for the next 
six months. 
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don. Of the 164,913 feet of exposed 
film, only five 400-foot rolls had camera 
scratches during the entire seven 
months’ location: a tribute to. Eclair and 
testimony to the diligence of the crew 
who every night broke down and thor- 
oughly cleaned each single piece of the 
day’s equipment. 

Operations were pretty standard for 
location shooting. You don’t have to 
travel to Africa to have an ungodly call- 
time. Crew call was at 5 AM. Breakfast 
at 5:30 AM. Vehicle loading 7 AM. Film- 
ing generally commenced at 8 AM, ter- 
minating at dusk. Dinner was at 7 PM. 
Production meeting, reloading, and 
cleaning from 9-10 PM. Sundays off, if 
no emergency arose. 

We five of the crew were it, in toto. 
We shared that routine for seven 
months, ate 638 meals together with 
dwindling variations in the menu. We 
had to be each other’s entertainment. 
We played darts, cards, and talked, a 
lot. Any topic was fair game: music, 
poetry, the intricacies of tribal hier- 
archy, their children, anything except 
filming. Nothing so qualifies amanasa 
bore as discussing a lens setting after 
12 hours of shooting. 

On Thanksgiving day, Natalie 
produced “some kind of bird” and we 
gave a dinner for the bemused British. 
Christmas, Rebecca provided a suc- 
culent goat. Paul’s garden provided 
marvelous summer vegetables and just 
before the long winter rains, wild 
berries enriched our table. 

We, by no means, kept to ourselves. 
Both couples were very much part of 
our family. Every two weeks, we hung a 
sheet out on the compound and with a 
16mm projector showed dozens of 
prints. Eskimo life, moon landings, car- 
toons, a visual view of America, all were 
viewed with rapt interest. 

There, under the moon hundreds of 
Karamojong, bright with paint, 
clustered in a circle. Women nursing 
babies, Rangers and warriors cradling 
their guns and spears, the two warden =| 
couples, and everywhere in the back- AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
ground, large herds of elephants. Our P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 

‘interpreter Hilario instantly translated 
the English narrative into Karamojong. 
Through the crowd, six or eight young 
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very real and very immediate, and the 
men who faced it were perfectly suited. 
‘These two couples and their environs 
made the story. But undeniably, the 
crew’s own exposure to personal 
danger augmented our involvement 
with the story. 

The Kidepo area is known for its 
fiercely-wild elephants. A large herd 
had devoured most of the food in one 
part of the Valley. A fully grown ele- 
phant needs about 500 Ibs. of fodder 
a day. lain was checking their progress 
in a Landrover, while Paul remained 
back on the compound. We had 
followed herds many times before. 
Tony Mander was operating the NPR 
out on the camera boom. Soundman 
Gordon Everett lay in the rear. lain wore 
a neck mike. | knelt in the back, point- 
ing a Sennheiser at him for additional 
sound. | had just slated a take covering 
lain’s radio report. 

Suddenly, a large female cut from 
the herd and made straight for our 
vehicle. Moments before impact, she 
swerved and thrust her three-foot tusks 
through the rear side of the door, 
narrowly missing Gordon’s stomach. 
Then she disengaged, stepped back, 
and rammed her tusks through the grill 
and front side-door. The car buckled 


backwards. 

| was on the two-way radio then, call- 
ing our assistant cameraman in the 
backup vehicle with the second camera 
to ram the elephant’s rear in hopes to 
drive her off. A ditch prevented his aid. 
The entire door of our Landrover was 
ripped to pieces. Six-inch holes 
shredded the dashboard and seat. Had 
Paul been beside lain, he would have 
been gored to death. 

The elephant weighed about 16,000 
pounds, our Landrover 2000. She 
wrenched free of the side and again 
butted the vehicle, lifting it two feet off 
the earth each time. lain, with equal 
rage socked the elephant in the fore- 
head. Then the huge animal dragged 
us 40 feet across the plain. Tony had to 
jump off but did not stop the camera. 

We kept rolling in sound and picture. 
On this day the camera arm had been 
on the driver’s side of the Landrover, 
placing lain in the foreground. The 
charging elephant was framed 
perfectly thru the far window as it 
tusked us. Natalie’s steel arm saved our 
lives. Acting like a canoe outrigger, 
each time the animal rammed us, it 
would slam into the ground on the 
reverse side and prevent us from over- 
turning. 

Naturally, the noise was chaotic: lain 
shouting, “Bugger off!” and accom- 


panying terms. Tony and Gordon yell-' 


ing, my radio calls, the enraged female, 
the crunch of metal, and the whump- 
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whump-whump of the vehicle being 
earth-pounded. The Eclair and O’Con- 
nor performed superbly. Later the film 
was processed and found to be 
satisfactory. 

Jones-Hilario is born. Certainly the 
most gratifying evidence of our effect at 
Kidepo was the birth of this Karamo- 
jong child. At 3:30 AM one morning, 
Paul’s Landrover squealed to a stop 
outside our banda. The baby was due. 
This was the first woman who had 
agreed to trust Rebecca Ssali as her 
midwife. Rebecca urged the women for 
months to trust her, talking to them 
through a Karamojong interpreter. 
Their natural suspicion and threats of 
the witch doctor made them believe 
that any child delivered by Rebecca 
would be born dead. Thus they would 
disappear into the bush hours before 
birth, squat, drop the baby, and cut the 
cord with a sharp stone. Often babies 
and mothers died of blood loss. 

We reached the clinic in a matter of 
minutes. Rebecca comforted the 
woman on a makeshift bed. We 
prepared our lights and equipment and 
waited — for fifteen hours. Shortly after 
dawn and again at 4 PM, excited tribal 
women, reacting to the witch doctor, 
dragged the mother-to-be into the 
bush. Rangers fetched her back. At 
7:30 PM we filmed in sync-sound a 
lovely, almost effortless birth. The 
success of this birth was a pivotal 
breakthrough for Rebecca and life in 
Kidepo Valley. 

It wasn’t all intense. There was a lot 
of laughter. lain had told us that the 
Kidepo animals, unlike those in African 
tourist parks, were totally unused to 
men or vehicles. The compound in 
which we slept adjoined a lion path. 
Problem: What do you do when belly 
full, tired, eager for privacy, you stum- 
ble into a pride of lions. (Their eyes do 
light up at night). Puts hair on your neck 
and acoppery taste in your mouth. 

Additional problem: How do you 
convince yourself that you are really 
imagining the ground tremble and that 
really isn’t an elephant scratching itself 
against your banda. More than one 
night, | pushed the wood door open to 
watch a huge animal blot out the entire 
sky. 

Despite all the potential danger, no 
one suffered more than the usual minor 
illness, except for our fine assistant 
cameraman, Tony Jacobs. Tony 


slipped a disc while lifting equipment, . 


an excruciating injury. 

Tanzania had recently invaded 
Uganda from the South and fighting 
ravaged the country. After days of 
arguing over the radio link with Kam- 
pala, Nat’s negotiating magic produced 
a single-engine plane to come up and 
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take Tony out. Even more amazing, she 
cowed the authorities and managed to 
get off a message to London for a 
replacement. Somehow it worked and 
Tony recovered after surgery and 
months of recuperation. A plane 
brought back John Shann, a young but 
very experienced first assistant, who 
ideally fitted our Kidepo family. 

As always, Nat brought in a large 
volume of medical supplies, complete 
with surgical encyclopedias. She had 
once sewn up a crewman’s slashed 
hand in the Arctic. Later, in the South 
Pacific, she had saved a soundman’s 
life with special drugs. On this location, 
a speeding jeep overturned, cleanly 
severing the left leg of a man in the 
rear. Nat tied off the stump and we flew 
him out. The drugs came in particularly 
handy in winning over the suspect 
Rangers and their wives. She even 
treated the witch doctor’s sore throat 
when he came to her on the sly. 

Kidepo heartbeat. The sheer immen- 
sity of this lush valley endowed it witha 
timeless spirit reflected in the Karamo- 
jong. We had gotten to know many of 
them. In our two couples we found 
anger, laughter, and a resolute deter- 
mination to carry on their work despite 
the turmoil of Uganda or the dangers of 
Kidepo. We saw in them all a unique 
relationship which was to become the 
heartbeat of THE WILD AND THE 
BRAVE. 


After six months lain and Elizabeth . 


Ross had to leave Africa. We remained 
another month with Paul and Rebecca 
to finish the picture. We had become 
part of the Kidepo family and parting 
was not easy. Ugandan civil strife had 
grounded all private aircraft so we con- 
voyed out to Kampala. The government 
returned the $100,000 bond we had 
posted to bring the equipment in. 

The next eight months were spent in 
London editing 164,913 feet of exposed 
footage into a 102-minute feature of 
3665 feet, carefully structured from the 
extensive notes and continuity design 
developed on location. We matched the 
negative there and brought it to NYC. 
Cineffects Color Laboratories, Inc. 
used new additive printers to create a 
superb optical blowup to 35mm, 1:85 
ratio. That blowup involved 
rephotographing 146,600 individual 
16mm frames to make a 9,075-foot, 
35mm optical master for theatrical 
release printing. We had to be there all 
the way for pan-and-scan on each 
scene. With titles over action, special 
optics, color tests, etc. it took 5 more 
months. 

Ross-Gaffney, Inc. spent many 
weeks on the 11 reels, assuring us of 
feature quality sound and dialogue 
tracks. Photo Magnetic Studios, Inc. 
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BLOW -UP 


HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


and Northern California 
CP-16 HEADQUARTERS 
The CP-16 Single Sys- 
tem/Double System 
16mm camera has be- 
come THE TV news 
camera. @ SALES 
GSA-authorized: We’ll 
come to you ® SERV- 
' oo 1CE 24-hour service 
| available @ RENTALS 
Send for our catalog of 
new 16mm production rentals 


ADOLPH GASSER, INC. 


Visit our new store NOW at: 


181 Second St. (at Mission) 
San Francisco, Calif. 94105 (415) 495-3852 


SHOOTING 
Contact Jim Grattan for 
in top equipped crews. Single 
and double system. 


CANADA? 


1440 St. Catherine Street, West 
GRATTAN Suite 507. Montreal 107, P. Q. Canada. 
PRODUCTIONS (514) 878-9638 


n) 


QUALITY 16mm PRINTS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Satisfied customers coast to coast 


B&W e Kodachrome e Ektachrome 
Color Interneg « Positive 


1923 N.W. Kearney St. 
TEKNIFILM, ING. i232 33" 
® (503) 224-3835 


MOVIES FROM SLIDES 


Dissolves, Pans, zooms to areas as small as 14”, 
using computerized Oxberry Animation Stands. 


Send for information, free film chart, pocket 
slate, field guide and sample film. 


ANIMATED PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
1600 Broadway (212) CO 5-2942 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


H/ THY 

LING ITT 

Universal Synchronizing Unit crystal 
syncs any 16 or 35MM camera, 
interlocks any projector with any record- 
er, Use this $300 Unit to build interlock 
mixing systems with your recording 
equipment! Write for brochure. Digital 
Film Equipment, 1205 West Drew, 
Houston, Tex. 77006. 713-528 5090 


SBOLeEx< 
(aa CAN ADA 
CARSEN 


W. CARSEN CO. LTD 


31 SCARSDALE ROAD « DON MILLS 
ONTARIO *© CANADA «¢ M3B 2R2 


PROFESSIONAL SUPER-8 SERVICES 


Ektachrome developing to ASA 500 
workprints with edge numbering 

A&B printing for dissolves and fades 
sound striping and transfer 

professional laminated VITATONE striping 
Pre-striped Prints 

Low Contrast Masters 

Reductions =Blow-ups = Silent = Sound 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE LIST 


ee | a (213) 462-6814 


NEWSFILM LABORATORY, INC. 


516 No. Larchmont Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 90004 


+ + + + + HF H F 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR. 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 


CANADA 
Exclusive Distributors in Canada for: 
ARRIFLEX Motion Picture Equipment 
NAGRA Tape Recorders 
IANIRO Lighting Equipment. 
Write for price lists and brochures. 
BRAUN ELECTRIC CANADA Ltd. 
3269 American Drive (416)677-3243 
Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4V 1B9 


16mm 
professional 
soun 


DEBRIE D16 
Second Hand 


110 volt A.C. "e 


oe 
. } projector 


Sons 


HILTON 

9 West Hill 
Darttord 

Kent, England 
Tel.: Dartford 26074 


PROFESSIONAL 


mY SEA 

a2 UNDERWATER 

OS FI — Ss PHOTOGRAPHY 
(415) 841-0555 


Al Giddings Enterprise 
6853 Buckingham Blvd., Berkeley, CA 94705 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 


Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 


8764 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90048 
(213) 652-7357 


Write for free brochure 


did the mix with Lee Dichter utilizing 
their new computerized console. Cinef- 
fects, Ross-Gaffney, and Photo Mag 
did a superlative job and the president 
of each firm was directly involved with 
this feature. Charles Randolph Grean 
wrote a beautiful score which subse- 
quently became a successful record 
single. 

We delivered the picture in 35mm on 
schedule and $40 under budget. 
Subsequently we then prepared the 
16mm reduction on a 1:33 ratio for 
eventual television release. 

The film was titled TWO MEN OF 
KARAMOJA. It had a good New York 
City release in theatres on Broadway 
and the upper East Side for a month. 
The reviewers were very generous and 
the general reaction was fine. Confu- 
sion over the mysterious word 
Karamoja, however, caused us to 
change the title (and nothing else) for 
the forthcoming national run. 

The past two Christmas Eves had 
been spent in Africa, one survey, one 
production. The third one saw us toiling 
in the lab. It had been a non-stop 3 
years 2 months for Nat and myself, 
from initial survey to optical masters. 
No man but a blockhead would under- 
take this kind of picture just for money. 
That kind of effort is not refundable. 
But then again, neither are the 
experiences we had in making it. & 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Miss/Mrs./Mr. oes 
Name (please print) 


New Address 


City 


MAIL TO 
AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
P.0. Box 2230 
Hollywood, Ca. 
90028 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for address change or 
inquiry. If you are receiving duplicate copies of 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, please send both 

‘labels. If moving, list new address above. 


When you say one lab processes your film “better” 
than another, youre really saying that somebody isn't 
doing their job, because in the lab business there is 
only one way to process, edit, conform, print, transfer, mix, 
or post flash — the right way. At CPT FILM LAB, your 
job is done the right way the first time which means 
we have the time to concentrate on service, on the 
personal touch. When you call or stop by CPT, you 
talk to the people who actually handle your job. We 
deal with people, their projects, and their problems. 

Our staff is composed of lab professionals - but 
weve also spent our share of hours behind the cameras 
so we can speak your language. 

If service and quality are what you're looking for 
in a I6mm lab, write or call for your copy of our new 


catalog/ price list. CPT FILM LAB 
~ phone— 639 WELLONS VILLAGE 
919/688-7265 DURHAM, NC 27703 


Covering FLORIDA 32< 
like the SUNSHINE— 4,3. 


COMPLETE RENTAL SERVICE 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eeoseceeceeeeeeeeeseeeseeees 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


CANADA'S LARGEST 


LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE athe 


MONTREAL TORONTO 

2000 Northcliffe Ave 9 Brockhouse Road 
Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 Toronto, Ont. MBW 2W8 
Tel. (514) 484-1186 Tel. (416) 259-7811 


“A DIVISION OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


Crystal clear liquid gate 
blow-ups from 16 or 
SUPER 16 originals. 
Special optical effects in 
any combination of 16 
and 35 mm. 

Complete professional 
service for the independ- 
ent film producer. 


COMPUTER OPTICALS 


Call (213) 466-1333 
1033 N. Cole Ave., Hollywood, CA 90038 


iD 
SEhulk 
underaatee 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


ECLAIR NPR perfect condition, 9.5-95 An- 


genieux, Beala motor, 2 magazines, cases & 
Cine 60 Battery belt, adapters for Arri & 
Nikon lenses, Imarec finder. $8,500. 30 day 
guarantee. Call 8:30 to 5:00 GREENBERG- 
MAY PROD., 148 Virginia Street, Buffalo, 
NY, (716) 856-5438. 


ANGENIEUX 12-120 blimped zoom; Arriflex 
bayonet mount, z-motor, standard and re- 
mote Z-drives, mint $2500. RODNEY, 305 E. 
40th, NYC 10016, (212) 867-9748. 


OXBERRY Master Series Animation Stand 
16mm & 35mm, electronic table, floating 
pegs. Automatic dissolve, rackover, fade and 
focus, $25,000. PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIP- 
MENT SERVICE, INC., 695 Main St. New 
Rochelle, NY 10801 (914) 235-2720. 


CAMERAS & EQUIPMENT: Auricon Super 
12, six mags., filmagnetic, $1995. B&H 16mm 
gun camera, $34.50. Gun Camera with 
C-mount, $75. 16mm Fastair (300 FPS) 
$295. 35mm Arriflex 11B with accessories, 
magazines, 3 lenses, $1295. 35mm Cineflex, 4 
Baltar lenses, magazines, two motors, $1195. 
35mm Eyemo Spider, motor, magazines, 
$350. 4’’, 6’, 10’’ Eyemo lenses. 35mm Baby 
Arri legs. Carrying cases. 16mm & 35mm 
shooting stock. FREESTYLE SALES CoO., 
5124 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90027. 
(213) 660-3460. 


BEAULIEU R16BT with 12-120 Angenieux 
zoom, 200 ft. magazine, Halliburton case, 
electric handgrip, 1OOOMA battery, charger, 
110v supply, misc., accessories. Like new. 
$2,600. J. M. EDELMAN, M.D., 244 Peach- 
tree Boulevard — Suite #200, Baton Rouge, 
LA 70806, (504) 387-0936. 


OXBERRY Master Series Filmstrip Slide 
Stand Automatic focus, automatic rack over, 
reticle projection, capping shutter etc. Superb 
condition. $15,000. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT SERVICE, INC. 695 Main St., 
New Rochelle, NY 10801 (914) 235-2720. 


FILMKRAFT 16M 3M _ motorized editing 
machine. 3 mag. tracks in sync with 1 pix on 
Moviola M-50 viewer. Also Guillotine straight- 
/diagonal splicer and 2 Moviola WDU long 
shaft supported rewinds. All in mint condi- 
tion. $1,400. FILM & ELECTRONIC PROD. 
(804) 233-5902. 


16mm PETERSON PRINTER with sound 
head, $4500. FREESTYLE SALES CoO., 5124 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, CA 90027, (213) 
660-2360. 


RCA-35 VA Optical Recorder, NC Mitchell, 2 
Model D printers, pedestal hot splicer, 24KW 
trailer mounted generator, For Sale, Best 
Offer. GUNTER, BOX 171, Jacksonville, 
Texas 75766 (214) 586-2162. 


ECLAIR NPR used once-Beala motor 3 maga- 
zines, 3 batteries 9.5-95 Angenieux 5.9. An- 
genieux, O’Connor 50 plus many extras Nagra 
IVL mint condition crystal sync, preamps, 
Sennheiser mikes and more. Lighting package, 
together $10,000. Will discuss individual 
items. AVNET, 20932 Colina Drive, Topanga, 
CA 90290 (213) 455-2117. 


ACL, mint, 400’ & 200’ mags. Zeiss zoom, 
other lenses, Nagra !V, underwater housing, 
many extras, (209) 222-0381. 


NAGRA IV L., QHT case, QFM camera speed 
indicator, QSI self resolver, QGX — internal 
time sync. generator. Like new, $2,400. J.M. 
EDELMAN, M.D., 244 Peachtree Blvd., Suite 
#200, Baton Rouge, LA 70806, (504) 
387-0936. 


20-120mm ANGENIEUX zoom, brand new, 
unused with Arri & BNC mount, Sunshade, 
$7550 (213) 454-9903. 


RATES: Ads set in lightface type 40¢ per word. Minimum ad, $4.00. Text set in 
lightface capital letters (except Ist word and advertiser's name) 50¢ per word. 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper -and -lower- 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


OXBERRY Filmmaker Filmstrip Slide Stand 


Automatic focus 1:1, timer, predetermined 
counter, underlight, reticle projection. 
$8,000. PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE INC., 695 Main St., New Rochelle, 
NY 10801 (914) 235-2720. 


SURPLUS STUDIO EQUIPMENT SALE. 
Complete re-recording and editing facility, 
consisting of 35mm and 16mm interlock 
equipment. Complete to the last detail. All 
RCA and Westrex components. Inventory far 
too much to list here. Send for our complete 
inventory list. WARREN SOUND STUDIOS 
35 NE 62nd St., Miami, Fla. 33138 754-9539. 


Use your own tape recorder, stripe projector 


and camera for lip-sync sound. Around $110 
buys complete system, including airmail from 
England. Send $1 airmail postage for descrip- 
tive booklet. RIVENDELL LTD., Riverside 
Yard, Southwick, Sussex BN4 4AW, England. 


CRYSTAL SYNC generator for Nagra or any 
sync recorder $100. Install it yourself and 
save. AUDIOFONICS, INC., 1101 Downtown 
Bivd., Raleigh, NC 27603. 


MOVIOLA, 16mm UL-20-S, large screen with 
two sound heads, manual search, reel arms. 
One owner, excellent condition. $3000 (213) 
393-3411. 


SYNC BEEP—% inch tape prerecorded with 
high-level 1000 Hz tone, backed with special 
pressure-sensitive adhesive for quickly affixing 
visual and audible sync indication on any 
magnetic film or tape. Industry-wide accept- 
ance. Send $2.50 cash, check or money order 
for prepaid packet containing 20 strips total- 
ing 100 35mm frames. D. P. UPTON CO., 
P.O. Box 5052, Tucson, Arizona 85703. 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFER: 

AURICON Pro 600, less sound equipment, 
with completely blimped Angenieux 10 x 12 
zoom with reflex finder, 3 400’ magazines, 
quartz motor driven with original Eclair elec- 
tronics for 24 or 25 frames, variable 12-40 
frames, 50, 60, 100 Hz pilot input and 
output, edge coding like Arri BL, automatic 
slate, toplight, remote control, sunshades, 
NiCad-battery with charger, crushproof metal 
case. (Electronics and Camera one block) with 
Sachtler-Wolf Giro head on ball socket with 
tripod. With Nagra II! Neopilot, power sup- 
ply, speed variator, quartz pilot generator 50 
or 60 Hz, 3-pos. mixer for dynamic or 
condenser mikes, Sennheiser wireless receiver 
and 2 wireless mikes. Auricon Cine-Voice II, 
less sound equipment, with Angenieux 17 to 
68mm zoom, sync motor, battery converter. 
Arriflex 35mm 2C, pilot, slate, Techniscope, 
governor and sync motor, 3 magazines, An- 
genieux 10 x 25 zoom, 18mm Cooke, case, 
gyro head and Nagra II! as above. Magna-Tech 
Playback Synchronizer Type 928. All equip- 
ment above unemployed, looks new. Will be 
sold to best offer. Please write to SYNCHRO- 
VOX LTD., Blauensteinerstrasse 10, CH-4053 
Basel, Switzerland. 


ARRIFLEX 16SB, 12-120 Ang. 2-400’ mags, 
torque motor, wild motor, sync motor, Cine 
60 battery, belt, case, $4900. 2-years old. 
Used very little. (509) 534-8290. 


SONOREX double system projector, model 
16/16, two years old with only 49 hours on 
recording heads, $3,400. Two 16mm Beau- 
lieus with 17-68 zoom lens, 1000ma battery 
charger and carrying case. $1,200 each. For 
complete information call: TERRY JOHN- 
SON, (716) 856-1414. 


FOR SALE: Dollies, excellent condition. 
1-Raby with outriggers and seats. 1-Houston 
Fearless with seats. Make offer! Contact: 
ACADEMY FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC., 
2423 Maryland Avenue, Baltimore, MD 
21218 (301) 338-0550. 
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STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


AURICON Cinevoice conversion, three 400’ 
Mitchell magazines, Angenieux 12-120, Frezzi 
1000 DX lightweight power invertor MA11-C 
with filmagnetic head. ElectroVoice 655C, 2 
RCA DK6-B microphones, $2800. Call ANA- 
CAPA PRODUCTIONS, 9348 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Beverly Hills, CA 90210. (213) 
556-3611, Mon-Fri 8-6. 


MITCHELL 35mm high speed outfit $1190. 
Magazines, motors 24v and 110v; Labmaster 
16/35 B&W processor, exc. cond. 35mm 
silent analist stop frame projector $1100. 
16/35 editing equipment. Call before buying, 
we can save you $$. IPEC, 1032 N. Orange 
Dr., Hollywood, CA 90038. (213) 462-1297. 


ECLAIR NPR #2889 with TVGG, dovetail 
viewfinder, one magazine, BEALA crystal 
motor, no lens, cases, nearly new, $8500. 
Eclair ACL C10302 with one 200’ magazine, 
no lens, like new, $4500. Call: ROBERT 
SHIPP, (213) 476-6009. 


HORIZONTAL EDITING CONSOLES — 


16mm, 2-picture, 3-sound $4900. Ike Jeanes, 
TWENTY-FOURTH FRAME, Rte. 1, Box 
247, Newport, Va. 24128. 

OXBERRY 1700 Series Optical Printer — 
current Oxberry series — Aerial image with 
light valves, automatic focus, 16mm and 
35mm, complete with 16mm Liquitech Wet 
Gate. $65,000. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT SERVICE, INC., 695 Main St., 
New Rochelle, NY 10801, (914) 235-2720. 


RENTALS 


STEENBECK RENTALS delivered to your 


premises West coast (213) 931-6151, East 
coast (301) 299-7259. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL 
EDITING STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


NAGRA III, 208 bias, RE-10, phones, Nicad 
batteries, $100/week. Nagra SLP synchro- 
nizer, $25/week. BFCFILM (213) 399-2355. 


MOVIOLA M-77 6 plate, M-85 4 plate, & 
M-84 2 plate horizontal editing machines are 
available for immediate rental. Daily, weekly 
or monthly. Please inquire about our fantastic 
rental towards purchase plans. Financing 
plans are available. Less expensive than rent- 
ing, and you own the equipment in one or 
two years. For detailed information or to 
place an order call or write: Stuart Mann of 
Ted Powers. LAUMIC CO., INC., 35 West 
45th St., New York, NY 10036 (212) 
586-7666. 


CUTTING ROOMS — $5/day, $25/week, 
$80/mo. including some equipment; parking, 
24 hr. access, air conditioned, cheerful! Sun- 
set & Vine in Hollywood. Moviolas at lowest 
rates. CRAWFORD EDITORIAL. (213) 463- 
7939. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. has opening for 
camera repair technician. Must have practical 
background in mechanics, electronics, optics. 
Call Robert Burrell. (313) 371-4920. 


FILM UNIT MANAGER for major ETV 
Production Center. Must be creative, well- 
versed film unit administrator who can serve 
as Catalytic agent for all film projects. Profes- 
sional level experience and portfolio of work 
required. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Send resume to P. O. DRAWER 1101, 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205. The MISSISSIPPI 
CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL TELEVI- 
SION is an equal opportunity employer. 


case) $4.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to cover payment to Editoria! 
Office, American Cinematographer, P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood 28, Calif. Forms 
close Ist of montk preceding date of issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLECTORS, film buffs. We have large 
selection of advertising media; lobby posters, 
packets, lobby cards from films of Silent Era 
through 1960’s. Will sell singly or in quantity 
lots, all rare and valuable collectors items, 
bound to increase in value quickly. Write or 
phone for list, dealer inquiries invited. Also 
ask for our new Catalog of pre-owned equip- 
ment bargains. COMQUIP, INC., 366 S. Maple 
Ave., Glen Rock, NJ. 07452. (201) 
444-3800. 


ARCTIC footage for sale. We have super 8 
Arctic footage for sale. SUPER 8 EFFECTS, 
60 Bathurst St., Toronto, Ont. Canada, M5V 
2P4. 


FREELANCE FOR A LIVING? The Free- 
lancer’s Bible tells how. 13 chapters on the 
techniques of creative self-employment. With 
directory of 11,500 companies that are pro- 
spective freelance clients — complete with 
names, titles, phones of decision-makers. Send 
$20 + $1 postage to: P. O. BOX 231, W. 
Orange, N.J. 07052. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FILMS FOR SALE — 8mm, Super 8mm, 
16mm, 35mm Sound and silent. Posters and 
items of nostalgia. Send name and address for 
future mailing list. HOLLYWOOD FILM 
EXCHANGE, 1534 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 


ORIGINAL music for filmscores, Ccommer- 
cials, logos, etc. ELECTRONIC MUSIC 
ASSOCIATES, 3400 Wyman Street, Oakland, 
CA 94619, (415) 532-5034. 


DESIGN DEVELOPMENT. Wood patterns 
and design models, prototype machining and 
sheet metal facilities. HELIARC WELDING, 
Van Nuys, CA, (213) 780-0949. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


TAMALPAIS FILMS offer 16mm low-budget 
optical printing and other film service. Write 
for brochure, P.O. Box 524, Forest Knolls, 
CA 94933. (415) 488-4656. 


WANTED KENYA freelance wildlife assign- 
ments. Competitive prices, on location, write 
BILL LEVY, Poste Restante, Nairobi, Kenya. 


ALASKA. Specializing in remote, outdoor, 
and wildlife photography. Equipped to film 
any remote area of Alaska. Airplanes, person- 
nel, and camera equipment. Photographer of 
“Alaskan Safari’? and ‘‘North Country’. RON 
HAYES, Box 1711, Anchorage, Alaska 
99510, (907) 272-0051. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MEDIA SPECIALIST seeks employment in 
video, film, or still photography. Three years 
experience. B.S. degree from RIT, will relo- 
cate. Write: THOMAS STILLMAN, 32 Blue 
Cliff Ter., Apt 262, New Haven, Ct. 06513. 
Call evenings: (203) 757-1065. 


APPRENTICESHIP with cinematograrher. 
Disciplined. Just graduated college. Thecret- 
ical background of cinema, appreciates practi- 
cal experience. CALVIN ABERLE, 620 West 
190 St., NY. 10040 (212) 568-1694. 


YOUNG NEWLYWED needs job. Leaving 
USAF 31 May, 32 years educational A/V 
director. BA communications. Radio-TV ex- 
perience. Filmmaker with own 16mm sound 
equipment. Multi-talented. Prefer Pacific 
Northwest. BOB MEYER, 10531 Millstower 
#55, Rancho Cordova, CA 95670. 


The new “Chicago Sound” 
is at Colburn. 


Big things have been 


happening lately at Colburn Film Laboratory. 
We’ve been busy acquiring the most 
sophisticated sound equipment available in the 


motion picture industry. 


The new J/Mod galvanometer recently added to 
our Vicom Multi-Channel Magnetic System assures 
the ultimate in optical sound tracks. 


You can hear the difference! 


If you haven’t worked with us lately, we invite 
you to hear for yourself how Colburn can 

add a new dimension to optical sound. 

Send for our price list covering our 


complete laboratory services. 


@@ GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, INC. 


164 N. WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO, ILL. 60606 + 312/332-6286 


WANTED 


ARRI 16S, lenses, accessories, fluid head 
tri-pod, R. D., 4545 Northwestern, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., 46208 (317) 924-3012. 


WANTED: Reduction printer-DePew 35/16- 
mm. Will consider machines in any condition. 
Supply photo, complete technical description 
and price for immediate reply. ALAN GOR- 
DON ENTERPRISES, INC., Attn: Bert Carl- 
son, 1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 
90028. (213) 466-3561. 


RAW STOCK film needed. Highest cash paid 
for 16 or 35mm col. neg. or reversal film, 
including any EF (7242) mag. stripe. B&W 
reversal also wanted. FILMEX, (filmbrokers) 
(416) 964-7415 (Collect). 


WANTED: Nagra (any model), especially SN 
series, or other portable recorder with acces- 
sories. Also desire regular and wireless mikes. 
J. H. WICKENS, 411 E. 10th St., New York 
10009 (212) OR3-1777 evenings and week- 
ends or (212) RA6-6832 days. 


ANGENIEUX zoom 12-240mm F/3.5 lens or 
other telephoto lens 300 to 600mm ‘‘C” 
mount to fit Beaulieu R-16 automatic. Write: 
BILL MCKAY, Box 880, Cardston, Alberta, 
Canada or phone: (403) 653-3532. 


CINEEQUIPMENT § 
HEADQUARTERS 8 
e SALES ¢ RENTAL e SERVICE © 
: at the best possible prices $ 
4 NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. M4 
e ® 
@ ® 


4140 Austin Blvd., Island Park, N.Y. 11558 
000000000 OCCOSOOOOOOEOEO 


COMPLETE LABORATORY SERVICE FOR 16MM/ EDITING / RECORDING / WORK PRINTING / SUPER 8, 8MM & 16MM RELEASE PRINTING / TITLING / 35MM SLIDE & FILMSTRIP SERVICE 
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Lhe Frezzolini LW-16 
1s worth its weight in gold. 


For delivery, call Jim Crawford, 
our V-B Engng, & work it out with 
him. 


Before you buy a professional 
16mm sound-on-film camera check 
around for the best. Model LW-16, 
manufactured in our plant, is lighter 
in weight than any other in the field 
of TV news and documentary film 
production. It’s well-balanced for 
hand-held shooting, too. All our 
cameras can be equipped with the 
latest Angénieux lenses, including 
an advanced automatic iris pow- 
ered from the camera, and a 
“Frezzi’”"™-modified rotating view- 
finder. A wide range of standard 
and customized accessories are 
available. Model LW-16 features a 
BACH AURICON movement, 
world-famous for reliability and 
serviceability. 


General Research Laboratories y U.S. Patent No. D227, 601 and 


DIVISION OF Patents Pending for the 
Frezzolini Electronics Inc improved features of this camera. 
7 Valley St., Hawthorne, N. J. 07506 | 
PHONE: (201) 427-1160 ‘ MADEIN U.S.A. 


another byron exclusivel 


only byron 


* 


has the laser 
tae to tilm 


recorder 


1 High Resolution! 

1 Low Noise! 

11 No Phosphor Decay Effect! 

OO From Any Color or B/W Tape Format! 
O Color-Correct® Prints! 


*CBS Laboratories LaserChrome II® 


For Complete Information and Prices Please Write or Call ——$__—_—_______ 9 
WFOnN COLOR-CORRECT® 


65 K Street, Northeast, Washington, D.C. 20002 202/783-2700 
World's Most Sophisticated Video Tape and Film Laboratories 


